






THE LAUNCHING OF ROGER BROOK 


DennisWheatley's principal characters are the 
children of his imagination, but they move against a 
background of actu^ events or genuine local colour, and 
he often uses real people as subsidiary characters. Thus, 
in his stories of 'war and espionage the dividing line 
between fact and fiction is so thin that generous critics 
have at times remarked on his ability to give a better 
picture of an international crisis than can be gathered 
from its official history. 

It is that conscientious preoccupation with the 
accuracy of his backgrounds which gave promise that, 
one day, Mr. Wheatley might write a readable historical 
novel. This is his first attempt at so doing, and he enjoyed 
writing it so much that the story ran to over 200,000 
words — 'the longest that he has so far written. 

The scene is the England of George III and the France 
of Marie Antoinette; the tale is that of tall, blue-eyed 
Roger Brook, who set out to seek fame and fortune in 
the year 1783. 

Roger might never have set out at all had it not been 
for that ravishing creature the wicked Georgina Thursby, 
and he would certainly never have become involved in the 
secrets of French foreign poHcy had it not been for the 
fair Ath^nais de Rochambeau; but, once on the way, his 
adventures provide us with an immense variety of 
entertainment. 

Smugglers, thieves, quacks and harlots vie for our 
interest with elegant Talleyrand, sly Fouche and pompous 
Mr. Gibbon. Duels, hold-ups, elopements, stolen documents 
and chases by land and sea all take place against the 
stupendous background provided by the imminence of the 
French Revolution. The account of conditions in France 
at that time and the rumblings of the terrible volcano 
are taken from the most authoritative sources, including 
the official dispatches of the British Ambassador to the 
Court of Versailles. They are history; the rest is 
Wheatley. 
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“CODEWORD GOLDEN FLEECE” 


At the time of the publication of the above story it was not possible 
to reveal the true facts that lay behind the main theme of the plot. 
Now that this can be done, purchasers of that book may care to cut 
out and insert the following note in the back of their copies. 

D. W. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 

On behalf of the Allied Governments a French nobleman did 
actually succeed in acquiring a controlling interest in the Danube 
OU Barges and their Tugs. The success of the operation was later 
gravely jeopardized by (a) the collapse of France, and (6) the rise to 
power of the pro-Nazi General, Antonescu. However, before Antonescu 
forced Rumania into partnersldp with the Axis over 50 per cent of the 
Oil Fleet had been got out to Turkish waters. 

The Germans, daiming the Fleet to be the property of the Vichy 
Government, then brought an action for its return; but, in the 
meantime, at great personal risk, the gallant Frenchman had passed 
a power of attorney to his British colleague, and the Turkish courts 
gave a verdict in Britain’s favour. 

Thus, for many months, until the Germans could get their S3aithetic 
oil plants into full operation, the supplies of fuel for the Luftwaffe 
were seriously crippled by this ingenious secret stroke against Hitler’s 
war economy. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HAPPIEST DAYS . . .(?) 

White-faced and tense, his blue eyes smouldering under their 
dark lashes, young Roger Brook glared at the older and much sturdier 
lad who stood grinning at him in the narrow corridor. 

‘‘Give me my cap, Gunston! Come on; give me my cap!*' he 
demanded angrily. 

George Gunston was a broad-shouldered youngster of sixteen 
with a crop of coarse red curls which grew low down on his forehead, 
and a round, freckled face. He showed the mortar-board that he had 
just snatched from Roger’s head provocatively for a moment, then 
thrust it again behind iSs back as he began to chant: 

“Bookworm Brook, bookworm Brook. He's a toady to the ushers, 
is bookworm Brook." 

“That's a lie!" exclaimed Roger, “I don't toady." 

“So you give me the lie, do you, you little swot. All right! Come 
outside and fight." 

Roger strove to control the fear that suddenly made his heart beat 
faster, passed the tip of his tongue over his dry lips, and muttered: 
“I only said I don't toady — and I'm not a swot. I've simply found that 
it saves trouble in the long run to do my prep properly and keep my 
books neat. It’s not my fault that you're always in hot water because 
you're too lazy to do either. Now stop behaving like a second-form kid, 
and give me back my cap." 

“If you want it, come and get it." 

For a moment Roger considered the challenge. On two previous 
occasions, baited beyond endurance by Gunston, who was the bully 
of his year, he had fought him, and each time received a thorough 
licking. To fight again was only to court disaster; yet he must have his 
mortar-board back, and quickly, as his House Master had just sent 
for him, and there would be trouble if he did not present himself 
before “Old Toby” decorously dad in cap and gown. 

As they stood there eyeing one another, Roger with the hot, bitter 
resentment of one who Imows himself to be superior in every way to 
his tormentor, except for ph3^ical strength, and George, taking an 
oaflike delight in the power that physical strength gave him to 
humiliate his cleverer dass-mate, a jumble of sounds came to them, 
muted by the thick walls of the one-time Benedictine monastery, that 
for coxmtless generations had housed Sherborne School in Dorset. 

Normally, at this evening hour, the school was hushed while its 
scholars imwillingly bent their minds to construe the passages of 
Caesar, Horace or Cicero that they had been set for their prep, but 
this was the last night of term and the boys were packing to leave 
next morning for their summer holidays. 
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JO THE LAUNCHING OF ROGER BROOK 

Sherborne is a very early foundation, its charter having been 
granted by Edward VI in 1550; yet there is evidence to show that its 
roots go much farther back, and that it had its beginnings in the days 
of St. Aldhelm, who lived in the eighth century. 

Already, therefore, on this 28th day of July, in the year 1783, the 
venerable buildings had known the joyous atmosphere that pervades 
a school on the last night of term for something like a thousand years. 

Such term endings differ little with the passing of the centuries, 
except in the very gradual change in the clothes worn and the language 
used by masters, staff and pupils — and such minor points as that, 
where the boys had once washed down their supper with a draught of 
mead, they now took strong ale and in less virile times yet to come, 
would drink plain water. The boys themselves altered not at aU, and 
now that discipline was relaxed they were shouting, pla3dng pranks 
and throwing their hated lesson books at one another in the exuberance 
engendered by this eve of freedom. Snatches of song, squeals of mirth 
and running footsteps penetrated faintly to the secluded corridors 
in which Gunston had met Roger and seized this last chance to provoke 
him to a fight that would mean an easy victory. 

‘‘Well! What are you waiting for?" Gunston sneered. 

Roger still hesitated, tom between the urgent necessity to get back 
his cap and his dread of physical pain. His hatred of Gunston was 
such that he would have risked a fight if only he could have been 
certain of landing one good hard blow on his tormentor’s fat, stupid 
face, but he knew that the odds were all against his being able to get 
in first. Moreover, he was loath to go home to his mother next day with 
a black eye or a badly cut lip. 

It seemed that Gunston had almost read his thoughts, as he said 
suddenly: “So you’re afraid you’ll have a bitten tongue to-morrow 
night when you drink the health of that old Popish schemer 'over the 
water,’ eh?” 

The gibe, Roger knew, was directed at his mother, as she was of 
Scottish parentage, and so obviously suspect of Jacobite sympathies. 
It was still less than forty years since Bonnie Prince Charlie had had 
his father, the Old Pretender, proclaimed King in Edinburgh, and 
civil war had sown bitter discord through the length and breadth of 
Britain. Gunston’s shot had been fired at random, but it was all the 
more telling because Roger’s mother did still regard the now elderly 
Stuart Prince who lived in Rome as her legal sovereign, and, at times, 
toasted him in s&ent symbolism by passing her glass of wine over the 
water in her finger bowl. 

Roger’s own vivid imagination also inclined him secretly towards 
the romantic Stuart cause. The fact that his mother had often told him 
that he must not prejudice his career by championing the side that 
had lost in this quarrel of an older generation, but should follow the 
loy^ty of his English father to the Hanoverian line, made no difference. 
Political hatreds and the persecution resultmg from them died hard 
in those slow-moving times, and Roger knew that he dared not allow 
the imputation of Jacobitism to pass. 

Tensing his slender body he clenched his fists and suddenly struck 
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out at Guuston with a yell of: 'Tou dastard! I'll teach you to speak 
ill of my family!” 

After their two previous encounters Gunston had actually had 
small hope of inciting young "'Bookworm Brook” to fighting pitch, 
so when the attack came it took him by sunrise. He was^ moreover, 
temporarily at a disadvantage in that his right hand was still behind 
him holding Roger's cap. 

Dropping it he stepped back a pace, but not quickly enough to 
avoid a savage jab on the nose. Tears started to his eyes and the 
mocking grin was wiped from his pudgy face. But George Gunston 
was not the type of bully who is a coward, and promptly caves in when 
stood up to. Swiftly throwing himself into the attitude he had often 
admired in semi-professional pugs during knuckle fights at fairs and 
on village greens, he easily parried the unscientific rain of blows that 
Roger aimed at his head. 

After a moment Roger stepped back to regain his breath. Instantly 
his red-headed antagonist took the initiative. Closing in he landed a 
heavy punch on Roger's chest that drove him back another pace 
towards the angle of the corridor. Following up Gunston swung a 
right hook to Roger's jaw, missed it by a fraction, but landed another 
left on his body. 

Roger gasped, threw up his arms to protect his head and retreated 
another couple of steps. His one advantage lay in the fact that he was 
much the nimbler of the two and, had he had more space he might 
have dodged some of Gunston's blows, but here, in the narrow corridor, 
he was deprived of any chance to use his agility. 

He knew, too, that without losing his balance, he could easily have 
thrown his adversary into confusion by giving him a swdft lack on 
the shin, and he had never been able to understand why, if one was 
set upon by a bigger fellow, one should not resort to any such trick 
for one’s own protection. But a strange unwritten law of England 
forbade such tactics, just as it also ordained that he must not turn 
and run. To have done either would have been thought worse than 
spitting on the floor of the Chapel during Holy Communion. 

Yet he was seized now with a blind, despairing misery. He fought 
on automatically, but knew that he had no hope of escaping a thorough 
drubbing. In another moment Gunston would have him in the comer 
and lam into him with those freckled, bmtal fists until he fell to his 
knees and cried for quarter. 

As through a haze he saw that Gunston's nose was bleeding, but 
before he had any chance to feel elation at the sight he received a 
terrific wallop on the ear that knocked him sideways and made his 
head sing. For a moment he was deafened and as he ducked to avoid 
another blow he did not hear a quiet voice drawl: 

"What's this? Fighting on end of term night? For shame now! 
Desist at once! Who have you in that comer, Gunston?” 

As the .expected blow did not fall, Roger lowered his arm, raised 
his head and realised the cause of his deliverance. 

A taU, thin young man, with an elegant air, narrow shoulders and a 
pronounced stoop had appeared on the scene. He had a large fleshy 
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nose and a pair of very pale blue eyes, which now surveyed the still 
breathless combatants with an expression of indolent disapproval. 
Although he was some two years older than either of them, he was so 
frail that Gunston could have laid him out with a single blow; yet the 
habitual bully almost cringed before him. 

The interrupter of the fight was known as ^'Droopy Ned” and he 
held a highly privileged, if curious, position in the school. This was not 
alone because he was a member of one of those great families which, 
in that heyday of the aristocracy, collectively wielded a far more 
potent power in the governance of England than the occupant of the 
throne. In fact, the century was approaching in which any son of a 
peer was to be given an extra kick at his pubhc school, just because he 
was the son of a peer; so, even in this era when patronage counted 
for so much. Droopy Ned's prestige had little connection with Xht 
fact that he was the younger son of the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Amesbury, and that his proper style was Lord Edward Fitz-Deverel. 

His real, although quite unorthodox, authority — ^since for some 
reason best known to themselves the school authorities had repeatedly 
passed him over m their selection of prefects^was based upon his most 
unusual personality. He differed so abnormally from his school- 
fellows that they were quite incapable of understanding him but, 
recognising instinctively that he possessed the brain of a mature man, 
they accepted his idiosyncrasies and deferred to his judgments without 
question. 

In some ways he shocked them unutterably. In an age when blood 
sports occupied nine-tenths of the thoughts and leisure of every 
English gentlem^, Droopy Ned made no secret of the fact that he 
abhorred bull-baiting, fox-hunting and cock-fighting; he also displayed 
an aloof disregard for all schoolboy crazes, ball games and field sports. 
Instead, he concerned himself with strange expensive hobbies, such as 
the collecting of antique jewellery, the study of ancient rehgions and 
experimenting on himself with eastern drugs: the latter then being 
neither forbidden by law nor frowned on morally. Without appearing 
to concern himself with his studies he mastered them with ease -and 
would always give his help to more backward class-mates with the 
utmost readiness. He possessed great charm of manner and was 
extremely generous but, on occasions when provoked by the bumptious 
or offensi^, his lazy good nature gave place to a bitter, devastating 
wit, of which both the masters and his school-fellows went in dread. 

Droopy airily waved a fine cambric handkerchief under his big nose 
and both the boys caught a whiff of the French scent that was on it, 
as he inquired: “What were you two fighting about?” 

Gunston would no more have challenged the speaker's right to put 
the question than he would have thrown an inkpot at the Head. 

I took the little fool's cap,” he answered sheepishlv. 

“Why, may I ask?” 

“Oh, it was just a rag.” 

Droopy s pale blue eyes hardened. “I vow you had a deeper 
re^n. Y it to force a fight upon young Brook. The love of 
ngnting for fightifag s sake is forgivable in the little savages of Lower 
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School, but you will be moving into Upper School next term, and it 
ill becomes a fellow of your age to act the buUy and the bore. Retrieve 
Brook's cap now, and give it to him." 

Gunston hesitated only a second, then he picked up Roger's cap 
and handed it over. 

‘'Now shake hands," Droopy ordered. 

As they obeyed, with ill-concealed reluctance, he looked at Roger 
and went on: “You are about to wait on Old Toby, are you not? I 
have just come from him and he was speaking of you. He was saying 
that you show great promise, particularly in languages and English 
composition. Such gifts may incline you to enter public life. As you 
may know, I am leaving this term to start on the Tour, but I shall 
be back in England in three or four years' time. If in the future I can 
be of any service to you, pray command me. You will always be able 
to obtain news of my whereabouts from Amesbury House, in 
Arlington Street." 

Roger made him a little formal bow. “That is most kind of you. 
Lord Mward." His quick wit led him to use the title deliberately in 
recognition of the fact that Droopy Ned was virtually no longer a 
schoolfellow, but, on leaving, had Income a man. 

A smile of appreciation showed in the pale blue eyes. “I see you 
have the making of a man of parts, Mr. Brook, but I shall always 
remain 'Droopy' to my friends, and I hope that I may count you 
among them." 

Gunston had been standing by with a surly look on his face, and 
he now shufiSed his feet awkwardly. Droopy glanced at him and Went 
on: “I must continue my farewells, so I will not detain either of you 
longer." 

As Gunston turned away with a muttered “Good-bye" Roger said: 
“I envy you vastly going abroad. I would give anything to travel." 

Droopy nodded. “No doubt you will, one day. In the meantime 
all good fortune to you. Pray remember to come and see me on my 
return." 

“Indeed, I will. The best of fortune on your journey and my duty 
to you for rescuing me just now." 

“ 'Twas a pleasure." With another airy wave of his scented hand- 
kerchief Droopy Ned followed Gunston down the corridor. 

The three were not destined to meet again for several years, but 
if Roger could have seen into the future it would have been revealed to 
him that both the others were to enter his life at many of the most 
important crises in it. 

Again and again he was to come up against the pig-headed stupidity 
of Gunston, as Lieutenant, Captain, Major, Colond, and, finally, as 
General Sir George on the field of Waterloo. While Droopy Ned was 
to prove a powerful friend and wise counsellor in the tortuous path 
that he, Roger Brook, was to tread, as Mr. Pitt's principal secret agent 
during the dark days of the French Revolution and the mighty 
struggle against Napoleon. 



CHAPTER II 


A KNOTTY PROBLEM 

The Reverend Mr. Tobias Chapwode, or ''Old Toby’* as he was 
called by the boys of his House, was by no means one of the most 
popular masters. His real interest lay in his own special subject, 
English History, upon which he had written several scholarly books. 
Had he had an income of his own he would have retired to devote 
himself exclusively to these studies, but he was dependent on his 
stipend and so compelled to remain at Sherborne although his duties 
there often conflicted with his private work. 

In consequence, whenever he was immersed in a particularly 
tricky passage of his writings he became extremely lax and discipline 
suffered. Then, suddenly becoming aware of this, to restore the situation 
he would pounce and punish with considerable severity. As the boys 
were unaware of the cause of this inconsistency in his treatment of 
them, they were naturally apt to resent it, and some even regarded him 
as a malicious old man who delighted in deliberately playing a cat and 
mouse game for his own amusement. 

The belief was fostered owing to the fact that few of his pupils 
ever got to know him. He regarded boys in the main as young animals, 
whom time alone could change from barbarous little savages into 
reasoning human beings. Moreover, he considered that his responsibility 
consisted only in keeping the worst of their natural vices in check 
and sending them out into the world stuffed with enough knowledge, 
acquired parrot fashion, to form a basis for further education should 
they later choose to develop any talents they might have. 

Yet to the few of whom he took conscious notice he presented a 
very different personality. In the seclusion of his untidy, book- 
bestrewn study he was no longer the reserved and apparently dreamy 
individual, who nine times out of ten failed to take notice of minor 
misdemeanours but on the tenth occasion would deal out birchings 
and impositions with startling suddenness. Those whom he invited 
there occasionally for purposes other than inflicting punishment, 
always found him both tolerant and kindly: moreover, he had a 
strange facility for setting them at their ease and taUdng to them, 
not as their House Master, but as a friend. 

These favoured few were* always boys who had attracted his notice 
by the promise they showed of becoming something worthwhile later 
in Kfe. EGs historical studies had long since made him aware that these 
were by no means always the youngsters who did best at their lessons 
and he had an uncanny knack of singling out those showing incipient 
strength of character, regardless of their talents or lack of them. 
Among those with whom during the past year he had felt it worth 
while to bother was Roger Brook. 
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Roger, therefore, had been in no trepidation on being sent for 
and, even had he not just been reassured by Droopy Ned, would 
have felt no qualms as he knocked on Old Toby's door. 

"Come in," boomed a sonorous voice, and on entering the study, 
Roger saw that, as usual for such interviews. Old Toby had dispensed 
with all formahty. He was a fat, elderly man, with a round face, 
sharp nose and rather fine green eyes. The desk behind which he sat 
was covered with a disorderly mass of parchments, his ill-curled grey 
wig reposed on a wig-stand beside his chair, the double lappets of his 
white clerical collar were imdone and his rusty black gown was stained 
with spilt snuff. 

"Ah, 'tis you. Brook," he said. "Come in and sit down. Take that 
armchair and make yourself comfortable." 

As Roger obeyed. Old Toby scratched his shaven pate and went on 
with a smile; "Now, why did I send for you? For the life of me I can't 
remember, but 'twill come back in a minute; that is, if you don't 
grudge me the time from your packing for a little conversation." 

"Of course not. Sir," Roger replied politely, marvelling, not for the 
first time, that his House Master could be so affable when in the 
seclusion of his own room. "I've naught left to do but cord my boxes 
to-morrow morning." 

"Have you far to go?" 

"Only some forty odd miles. Sir. I live at Lymington, on the 
Solent." 

"Ah, yes. That is something of a cross-country journey, though, and 
the coaches would serve you iU. You've bespoken a post-chaise, no 
doubt?" 

"No, Sir, I prefer to ride, Jim Button, our groom, will have 
arranged a change of horses for us on his way over to-day, and my 
baggage will go by carrier." 

"That should be pleasant if the weather is element, as it has been 
these few days past. You'll take the turnpike road to Poole and so on 
through Christchurch, I suppose?" 

Roger shook his head. "We go by way of Blandford. and then 
through the New Forest. The tracks are quite passable at this time 
of year, and the forest glades are wondrous beautiful." 

“You're not afraid of footpads then," Old Toby smiled. " 'Tis 
common knowledge that the forest is rarely free of such dangerous 
gentry." 

"I've never met any. Sir. But if we do we'll hope to give a good 
account of ourselves. Jim always ports his blunderbuss and he'll 
bring me my brace of pistols." 

“You would stand and fight, then?" 

"Why not. Sir?" Roger's dark eyes gleamed with excitement at the 
thought. "I can shoot the pip out of an ace at fifteen paces, but I've 
had no opportunity to try my pistols on a human target, yet. I'd like 
the chance." 

Old Toby chuckled. "You young spitfire! Our Master-at-Arms 
tells me, too, that you are becoming quite a dangerous antagonist with 
the foils. But this recalls to me the matter about which I wished to 
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talk. Does the interest you display in weapons incline you to the 
profession of Arms?*' 

Roger hesitated only a second, then he decided that Old Toby 
would not resent it if he was absolutely frank, 'To be honest, Sir, 
there is nothing that I would hate more than going into the Navy or 
Army. You see, I know Tis very wrong of me, but I just can't bear to 
be ordered about. I don't mean that I resent being told what to do 
by people I respect, like yourself. But some of the other Masters — ^well, 
they often make rules to suit their own convenience without a thought 
as to how they will affect us boys. That's the privilege of their position, 
of course, and one accepts it as philosophically as one can — as long 
as one remains at school. But I think anyone a fool who, on leaving, 
deliberately saddles himself with a new lot of masters for the rest 
of his hfe." 

It was an exceptionally strong statement from a boy not yet 
sixteen, in an age when the word of aU parents was a law against 
which there was no appeal and rigid discipline was regarded as the 
essential backbone of the whole structure of society. But Old Toby's 
face showed no sign of disapproval at this declaration of heresy. 
He was thinking, 1 was right to take an interest in young Brook, 
he has moral as well as physical courage, and may go far.' 

Still uncertain of the effect his rash words might have had, and 
wishing to strengthen his argument, Roger hurried on; "Some of the 
older boys are worse than the masters, and they can't even claim to 
know best because they are grown up. They fag the younger fellows 
to do all sorts of stupid time-wasting things, often out of pure malice, 
and I see no reason why their natures should change when they become 
older. Take Gunston, Sir. I'm not complaining about him, but he is 
going into the Army. Just think of having a stupid oaf like that for 
one's senior ofiSicer, and being unable to question his decisions. Life 
would be positively unbearable." 

Old Toby took a pinch of snuff. "Your views are unorthodox. 
Brook, and I would advise you to keep them to yourself. There is, I 
admit, something in what you say; yet discipline is a necessary 
ingredient in aU our lives. Rectique CuUus pectora roborant. To succeed 
in any career, you must school yourself to accept that fact. But teU 
me, why, if it is not your intention to adopt the profession of Arms, 
do you spend so many hours in the fencing school and shooting gallery 
each week?" 

“To make myself proficient. Sir. Then when I am older no man 
will be able to gainsay me with impunity." 

"I had not realised that you were of such a quarrelsome dis- 
position." 

"I trust that I am not. I would not seek to force a quarrel on anyone. 
But a gentleman should know how to defend himself, and the ability 
to do so is the best means of assuring fuU independence of both spirit 
and action." 

"You must be aware that edicts inflicting severe penalties for 
duelling have been in force for many years now." 

Roger smiled and gave a slight shrug. "Yet duels occur with some 
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frequency just the same, Sir, and they are not forbidden in many 
places on the Continent. I hope to travel in due course/" 

“Ah,"" Old Toby shuffled with some papers. “That brings us back 
to the reason for my asking you to wait upon me. You will be moving 
into Upper School next term, and I see that I have no note here as 
to the career which your parents desire you to follow. The time has 
come when I should be informed of it in order that I may allocate a 
certain portion of your time to the most appropriate studies."" 

“Nothing definite has been settled yet, Sir. My father wanted me 

to go into the Navy, but there was some hitch. My mother "" 

Roger fl.ushed and broke off. 

Old Toby gave him a shrewd look. “Your mother was Lady Marie 
MacElfic before her marriage, was she not? And all her family are 
still irreconcilable Jacobites. Were you about to say that the King 
had refused entrance to the Navy to you on that account? It is common 
knowledge that the Government is stiU averse to appointing officers 
to either Service who have even remote connections with the Stuart 
cause."’ 

“WeU, yes, Sir. That is what happened. As a Captain in the King’s 
Navy, himself, my father did not think that there would be any 
difficulty about my appointment, but there was. He was furious, but 
said there was plenty of time and that before I was old enough to go 
to sea he would make their Lordships at the Admiralty see reason. 
That was soon after the American war broke out. Then when the 
French intervened in seventy-eight, his ship was ordered to sea, and, 
thanks be to providence he has not been home since; so has been unable 
to do aught about it.’" 

“ Seventy-eight,” murmured Old Toby, “Why, that is five years 
ago. And so, young man, you have been a stranger to parental discipline 
for all that time. If you have been allowed to have your head at 
home for so long "tis little wonder that you have come to find the 
restraints of school irksome. Has your father made no mention of this 
matter in Ms letters?” 

“Yes; from time to time. But he felt, I think, that little could be 
done by writing to their LordsMps, and he has no personal influence 
at Court. He was counting on the patronage of Admiral Rodney when 
the Fleet got home, but the war lagged on for so long and his sMp 
was one of those left on the West Indies Station after our great victory 
last year off the Isle of Saints.” 

“And meanwhile, you have been growing up. It is not too late 
yet for you to enter the Navy, but it very soon will be. As you have no 
inclination for the life I take it that you are congratulating yourself 
already on having escaped your father forcing you to it.” 

Roger grinned sheepisMy. “Even if he were ordered home to-morrow 
he has to get here; then "twould take him months of lobbjdng finally 
to overcome the old objections, and once I’m sixteen I shall be safe. 
For me the late war has proved a miraculous preservation. The Army 
would have been bad enough, but to be a midsMpman, boxed up in a 
sMp for months, living on weevilly biscuits and kicked around by 
every Tom, Dick and Harry! It makes me shudder to think of it.” 

B 
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"‘Qu(X fuit durum pati, meminisse dulce est, was Seneca's very wise 
remark on that, you will remember. But, have you made any plans of 
your own?" 

“No, Sir, and I'd willingly be guided by you. In any event, as far 
as entering Upper School is concerned, I'm sure my mother would be 
agreeable to your putting me to any studies that you think most 
suitable." 

“Outside the usual curriculum you are already taking French. 
Few boys show any interest in Modem Languages, and I remember 
thinking it strange this time last year when you asked to be allowed to 
do so. What was your reason. Brook?" 

“Because I hope to travel." 

“Both your Latin and Greek are exceptionally good for one of 
your years; and the former being the common tongue of all educated 
people I should have thought that would have filled your need an3rwhere 
on the Continent." 

“No doubt it would, Sir; but with Latin, English and French, I 
shah stand a better chance of making myself fuUy understood by 
people of aU classes, wherever I may go." 

Old Toby regarded the slim figure and thin, eager face in front of 
him thoughtfully. The boy had great self-assurance for his age, was 
well proportioned and when fuUy grown should make a fine figure of a 
man. Those dark blue eyes, a gift no doubt from his Highland mother, 
coupled with the short, straight nose, strong white teeth and resolute 
chin, would play the very devil with the women. The fat, worldly- 
wise old man caught himself thinking that it would not be long before 
the lad seduced some ripe young chambermaid or dairy wench. In 
the days before he had taken orders to assure himself a sinecure he 
had done quite a bit of whoring himself; and to his way of thinking 
any young man of sixteen who had not started to roll the girls in the 
hay was neither healthy nor normal. People began both to fight and 
love young in those days. 

As his glance fell on Roger's hands his thoughts shifted. They were 
fine hands, none too clean at the moment, but long and firm, sensitive 
yet strong. They had, however, one peculiarity: the little fingers on 
both were of exceptional length, their tips reaching almost to the nails 
of the third fingers. 

Cheirognomy or the science of reading character from the shape of 
the hands, is as old as fortune-teUing and at one time Old Toby had 
interested himself in it. He now recalled that unusually long little 
fingers acted as a balance to the impulsiveness given by strong thumbs, 
and indicated the power of their possessor to influence others. Not 
without reason, too, the ancients had associated the qualities of the 
god Mercury with the little finger and averred that when abnormally 
developed it showed great ability of expression in both writing and 
speaking, and that the owner was one who could interest and command 
people by the manner in which he would apply facts and Imowledge 
to th,e treatment of anything that strongly concerned him. 

He wondered that he had not noticed young Brook's long little 
fingers before, but was pleased that he had done so now, as the boy's 
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flair for languages and the ease with which he expressed his thoughts 
was one more proof of the correctness of the ancient, though now 
discarded, science. 

'1 think,*' he said slowly, “that during this holiday you should 
consult your mother and ascertain if she has any views as to your 
future." 

“I will. Sir; but I'd be mighty obliged if you could ofler some 
suggestions that I might put to her." 

“Have you, or are you likely to have, any money of your own?" 

Roger shook his head. “Such money as there is in the family lies 
with my mother's people, and they cut her off when she married my 
father against their wiU. My father has only a few hundreds a year 
apart from his pay." 

“ 'Tis a pity, that; since few careers are open to a gentleman lacking 
fortune; other than learning and the sword. Are you irrevocably set 
against entering one of the Services?" 

“I fear so, Sir. I'll not submit myself to be dragooned all my life 
by people for many of whom, I am convinced, I should have no 
respect." 

*‘Faf est et ah hoste doceri'* Old Toby quoted, and added: “While 
'tis true that a certain number of the King's oflSicers are men of little 
merit whose lack of education is deplorable, in the main they are honest, 
courageous fellows of good wiU, who do their duty as they see it. At 
times you might have the misfortune to find yourself under an ignorant 
martinet, but 'tis morbid to assume that you would always do so. 
In these days, too, promotion is rapid for young men who show ability; 
so I feel you should strive to overcome this arrogant prejudice of 
yours. Even if you are set against the Navy you could canvass such 
patronage as the gentry round Lymington would no doubt give to a 
neighbour's son, to overcome this lingering Jacobite taint, and secure 
you a commi^ion in the Army. That, I am sure, in these war-like times, 
would afford you the best chance of making a name for yourself." 

“But we are no longer at war. Sir," Roger protested. “What with 
the French, the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the Colonists we have 
enjoyed only some fifteen years of peace out of the last forty-four, 
and they must be as exhausted as we are. Surely, after the last 
seven years of strife, we should be able to count now on a long period 
of tranquillity." 

Old Toby grimaced, and took snuff again. “I doubt it, Brook. 'Tis 
true that the signing of the Peace of Versailles last January secured 
the pacification of Europe and the final Independence of America, but 
it leaves many grounds for contention still outstanding. During the 
past two centuries we have humbled the might of Spain and ground 
down the power of the Dutch, so that both are now reduced to second- 
class nations. But France, our inveterate enemy, still remains immensely 
strong and a constant menace to our interests in every comer of the 
world." 

“Permit me to observe, Sir, that we’ve had the upper hand in 
India for some twenty years past now,” Roger remarked deferentially. 
“And that by the Quebec Act Lord North gave Canada a charter that 
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has deprived King Louis of the allegiance of the Canadian French 
so it seems that we have little further trouble to face in either.” 

“That may be so, but these long-drawn-out contentions over 
distant continents are merely the skin of the apple, not its core. As for 
my Lord North's measure; by securing the monastic lands in Canada 
to the Roman Church and granting complete freedom of worship to all 
sects, he may have won over the Canadian Papists, but its repercussions 
both in New England and at home were disastrous. The storm it 
raised, culminating in the Gordon riots a few years back, bids fair to 
delay aU hope of religious toleration in England, and even more so in 
Scotland, for another generation. It also played no small part in the 
fall of his own ministry fifteen months ago. ” 

“Surely, Sir, his loss of the Premiership after twelve years of office 
is another reason for anticipating a long period of peace? As the King's 
proteg6, my Lord North represented the War party, but now that 
he has been compelled to accept a minor place in the new Coalition 
his colleagues, and particularly Mr. Fox, will prevent him from allowing 
us to become involved again.” 

“I greatly doubt if the Coalition will live out the year. Lord 
Rockingham's death and Lord Shelbum's resignation have already 
caused two reshuffles since Lord North's own fall. His Grace of 
Portland is no more than a figurehead and the present arrangement 
with Lord North and Mr. Fox as joint secretaries under him is too 
unnatural to last. The two men have been bitter enemies for years 
and have not a thought in common. But reverting to yourself. Brook, 
Do politics attract you?” 

“They would, Sir; if I could see my way to enter them.” 

“ 'Tis a great field for young men, these days. There are many 
members of the House who are still in their early twenties, and an 
outstanding example of unusual talent being recognised is afforded 
us by young Mr. Pitt, Only last year Lord Shelbum took him into his 
Ministry as Chancellor of the Exchequer at the age of twenty-three,” 

Roger smiled. “But he had the advantage of being the son of the 
Great Commoner, and his mother is a Gren'v^e so he has the backing 
of the most powerful connections in the realm.” 

“Such influence counts for much, particularly in politics now that 
Parliament has virtually become a club, half the members of which 
are nominated by our oligarchic aristocracy that controls the pocket 
Boroughs. But no influence, however powerful, would have alone 
sufficed to induce Lord Shelbum to make yormg Billy Pitt his Chancellor. 
He owes that to his capacity for business and his gift for oratory.” 

Old Toby paused for a moment, then went on: “You have too good 
an opinion of yourself already for me to further swell that young head 
of yours by suggesting that you might become another Mr. Pitt. And 
I fear your poor grasp of mathematics would soon bring ruin to us all 
if you were ever made responsible for the Exchequer. But you have 
application and a most ready tongue, so you might well aspire to some 
remunerative minor office, if you could find a means to enter 
Parliament.” 

“Alas, Sir, that's the mb/' Roger shmgged despondently, “One 
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needs both patronage and money to secure a pocket Borough, and, 
as I have told you, I have neither." 

''Uinl I had forgotten that you lack money of your own. Hiatus 
niaxime deplendus. Patronage is by no means impossible to win, given 
a piecing presence and fair speech, but a good private income is 
essential to any man having political aspirations. We are thrown back 
then to a choice of learning or the sword. When you leave Sherborne 
could your parents afford to send you to one of the Universities?" 

"'Yes, I'm sure they could do that, and in many ways I'd like it. 
Sir. But where would it lead in the event of my doing well?" 

"To preferment and some well-paid sinecure in which you could 
follow your own inclinations — ^if you are prepared to take orders. To 
do so is still regarded as a pre-requisite to becoming a Fellow. You 
could then remain on as one if you wished or, in due course, accept a 
warm living or the headmastership of a school, since a great number of 
the best of these are within the gift of the Colleges." 

"With due respect to your cloth. Sir, I feel no inclination to enter 
the Church. But I should welcome the chance of pursuing my studies 
in History, and I was under the impression that a B.A. could prove a 
valuable asset in securing profitable emplo57ment." 

Old Toby grunted. "Then dismiss the thought, Brook. As I have 
said, we live in an age of war, and learning is at a discount. A degree 
in itself could open no better prospect to you than tutor to some 
nobleman's son at forty pounds a year, or, at best, an appointment as 
usher in a school. As for such studies as you have in mind I fear you 
would be grievously disappointed. During the past century both the 
Universities have fallen into a sad decline and only a few of the more 
conscientious Fellows bring themselves to lecture now and then. Such 
is the sloth that has gripped our seats of learning for many decades 
that no Regius Professor of Modem History at Cambridge delivered a 
lecture between 1725 and 1773, and the last holder of that Chair died 
from a fall from Ms horse while riding home drunk to Ms Vicarage at 
Over. Conditions at Oxford are as bad, or worse, and the students at 
both are of two kinds only. Those who are prepared to take orders to the 
end of later obtaining a benefice, and young rake-heDs with time to 
waste, who are sent up from family tradition by rich parents." 

"That rules out Oxford or Cambridge for me, then," Roger sighed. 
"I've no particular wish to go to the Colonies,, but it looks as if that is 
aU that remains to me. In the new lands no stigma attaches to a gentle- 
man who engages in trade, and I might, perhaps, become a rich 
merchant." 

Old Toby nodded. "That certainly is a possibility; although to 
engage in commerce successfully one requires capital- You might, 
however, obtain a post with the India Company or, if you prefer Canada, 
seek emplojnment with that wMch controls the vast territories round 
Hudson's Bay. With either I doubt your sword being likely to rest 
for long in its scabbard. But neither will it if you remain at home 
for that matter. In the event of another war against the French every 
man will be needed, and you would hardly be able to avoid service 
with the Army, however much you may now dislike the idea." 
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''You seem very confident that there will be another war, Sir/' 

"I am, alasl After the French and ourselves have had a few years 
to lick our wounds I regard it as inevitable. For seven hundred years 
they have been our hereditary enemies, yet neither of us have succeeded 
in destroying the other. With the constant expansion of our interests 
a final decision becomes more imperative with every year that passes. 
The loss of our oldest colonies in the Americas has been more than 
compensated for in the last few decades by our gains in Canada and 
India and the great new lands that Captain Cook has opened up to us 
by his voyages in the southern seas. Britain has now become an Imperial 
Power unrivalled since the days of Rome; but our hold upon these 
great possessions is still fragile in the extreme. The French, too, need 
'living room' and their population is twice as large as ours. The far- 
flung bases over which now fly the flag of the Union gives us a strangle- 
hold upon their commerce. They know that they must break that hold 
or lose the leadership of Europe and degenerate into a second-class 
Power, where poverty will take the place of affluence. Overseas the 
game has gone to us, but only a narrow strip of water divides us from 
King Louis's numerous and well-armed legions. Believe me, Brook, 
before ten years are gone- the French will make another great effort 
to overwhelm us and obtain the Empire of the World. For them 
'tis either that or stagnation, bankruptcy and death." 

For a moment there was silence in the quiet room, then OldToby 
glanced at the clock on the mantel, and said: 

"Good gracious me! I had no idea 'twas so late. I fear I have 
detained you overlong. Well, speak with your mother as to your 
future when a suitable opportunity arises, and let me know any fresh 
thoughts you may have upon it on your return next term. A happy 
holiday to you." 

"Thank you. Sir; the same to you." Roger stood up and added 
with a smile: "And permit me to thank you for your interest in me.” 
Then he made a formal bow and left the room. 

As he walked back along the corridor, where earher that evening 
he had had his affray with Gunston, he realised that the time had come 
when he ought to face up to this business of choosing a career for himself. 
For years the nightmare of being forced into the Navy against his will 
had haunted him, yet he had not dared to think of any other future. 
Then, as witi^ the passing of time the shadow had lifted, he had 
gradually begun to savour the joy of escape without formulating any 
alternative. But now Old Toby had precipitated matters, and it seemed 
a much more knotty problem than he had imagined would be the 
case. 

He was an only child, but, even so, his inheritance would amount to 
no more than a moderate-sized house with a few acre;^ of garden and 
meadows and something less than a thousand a year; and in the 
meantime he must find some way to support himself honourably in the 
quahty of gentleman to which he was bred. The Church would give bim 
leisure to read and the service of the Crown would ensute him travel; 
and he wanted both, but was most strongly averse to entering either; 
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yet, without money of his own every other prospect seemed barred to 
him. It was indeed a poser. 

On opening the door of the Junior Common room, a burst of riotous 
sound almost deafened him. Scores of his companions were ragging 
together as they cleared out their lockers. The thought that he would 
be at Sherborne for another two years, so there was really ages of 
time before he would have to bum his boats, drifted through his 
mind; then he was stmck sharply on the cheek with a pea blown from a 
pea-shooter. Forgetting all else, with a high-spirited yeil he rushed 
upon his attacker. 

Next morning he was up and dressed soon after four. For all but 
the haute monde of London and such fashionable spas as Bath, who 
could literally afford to bum money in the constant consumption of 
many candles, the sun governed most people's lives in those days, 
and * 'early to bed and early to rise" was still the general rule; but, 
anxious to be on their homeward way the boys had risen of their own 
accord an hour earlier than usual. 

The great courtyard of the school and the road outside it was now 
the scene of immense bustle and activity. Scores of grooms with led 
horses, some in smart liveries, others in plain home-spuns, jostled 
one another for place while seeking their young masters. The road for 
half a mile was blocked by a double line of private coaches, hired post- 
chaises, gigs, cabriolets and phaetons. While the drivers swore at their 
neighbours and strove to quieten their restive horses the boys ran 
amongst them, each seeking the familiar equipage that had been sent 
the day before, or overnight, to fetch him; and an army of servants 
struggled through the crowd bent under the weight of heavy corded 
boxes. 

Entering the turmoil Roger raised himself on tiptoe, looking eagerly 
to left and right in search of Jim Button. As he did so he caught a 
glimpse of Droopy Ned, standing beside a splendid gilded coach with 
postilions, outriders and a great coat of arms emblazoned on its door. 

Not a cap or gown was now to be seen, and the boys were aU dressed 
in hoUday attire, like little replicas of their fathers. Most wore good 
suits of broadcloth, riding-breeches and unomamented three-cornered 
hats, but the richer among them swaggered in brightly coloured coats 
of silk or satin, with embroidere’Si waistcoats and lace ruffles at throat 
and wrists; Droopy Ned outshone them all. 

He was wearing a long-skirted coat of yellow watered silk, the 
huge cuffs and pockets of which were braided with gold. The curls of 
a great white wig tumbled down between his narrow shoulder-blades 
and perched on the top of it Vas a tricorne hat edged with more gold 
lace and a thin niching of feathers. From one hand he dangled a large 
lace handkerchief and with the other, while he directed the liveried 
footman in the stowage of his baggie, he leaned negligently on a 
five-foot long malacca cane topped with a huge opal. 

Roger was just thinking how fine it must feel to be the Lord Edward 
Fitz-Deverel, now a man, rich beyond the dreams of avarice and just 
about to set off on the Grand Tour, when he caught the sound of a 
familiar voice. 
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*‘Hey, Master Roger! Here I be! I thought ye was never a-coming." 
Turning, he pushed his way through ^e crash to an angle of the 
yard where Jim Button was waiting, holding the reins of a hired led 
horse for him. 

With a laughing "Good morning, Jim; all well at home?" Roger 
caught the reins of the led horse, thrust a foot into the stirrup and swung 
himself into the saddle. 

As he reached it Jim leant over with a grin. "Aye, all's well, Master 
Roger. And I've great news for 'e. The Captain's back. 'Twas only 
yester-e'en but y'r father's at last come home from the sea." 


CHAPTER III 

AN ENGLISHMAN'S HOME 

This startling news put a damper on Roger's high spirits as effectively 
as a snuffer douses a candle. It was not that he disliked his father. 
Far from it; until the announcement that he was destined for the Navy 
had engendered in him a secret fear of his parent he had had a warm 
affection and high admiration for that hearty, vigorous man who could 
tell such fascinating stories of buccaneers and the hazards of the ocean. 
That early attachment would still have been strong enough to make 
him rejoice at the thought of the Captain's return had it not been 
marred by a sudden wave of renewed anxiety as to his own future. 

He had counted on their having news that his father was about to 
sail for home before his ship actually left the Indies. The voyage took 
from six to eight Weeks and, normally, even had he been ordered home 
that summer, which from his letters had seemed most improbable, 
Roger had reckoned that he could hardly reach England before 
September. That would have left him only a little over three months 
in which to pull such few strings as he had with the Admiralty; and, 
knowing the appalling delays to which officialdom customarily subjected 
such unimportant applications, Roger had felt confident that January 
the 8th, 1784, his sixteenth birthday, would still see him unfettered 
by a Midshipman's commission. But now that the Captain had six 
months to work in Roger had serious grounds for alarm. 

Nevertheless, by the time they had changed horses at Blandford, 
the lovely morning sunshine and the feel of his own little mare between 
his knees again had done much to dispel his gloom; and when, an hour 
later, they left the King's highway to strike through leafy lanes 
towards the New Forest he thrust his misgivings into the back of his 
mind. ^ 

The road, if it could be called one, that ran through the forest, 
was merely a rutty track, confined at times by piossy banks feathered 
with ferns and bracken, but for the most part barely furrowing the 
flat surface of broad grassy glades that ran one into another. At the 
end of each the track curved a little to open up a new prosi)ect of giant 
oaks, chestnuts and beeches, the lofty branches of which in some 
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places met overhead and in others were separated by several hundred 
yards, so that their green crests could be seen towering to the sky. 

Roger had always loved the forest for its silence and the mystery 
that seemed to lurk waiting for discovery in the depths of each 
shadowed cavern of undergrowth. Leaving Jim to amble along he 
frequently cantered ahead or explored byways where the green 
sward beneath his mare's hooves was dappled with golden sunlight 
flickering through its branches. Here and there he startled a rabbit 
or squirrel into a headlong retreat and more than once set little groups 
of fallow deer loping away from him. 

When they reached the ferry over the Avon they made a hearty 
second breakfast off the provender that Jim had brought with him, 
then, fording the stream, continued their way through the seemingly 
endless forest. They encountered no footpads but came upon an 
encampment of Egyptians, as the gipsies were then called. These 
strange dark folk, with their black locks, gold earrings and brightly 
coloured scarves seemed very alien to England, yet they had dwelt 
there in the forest in apparent contentment for centuries. It was said 
that they sometimes kidnapped children and they were certainly horse 
thieves, but they never molested travellers. Roger gave them a friendly 
wave and the white teeth of their women flashed as they smilingly 
waved in reply. The children ran beside him for a little way, shouting 
for largess in their strange Bohemian tongue. He threw them a few 
small coins and cantered on. 

The sun was high overhead by the time they left the forest and 
crossed Setley Heath. Shortly after one o'clock they walked their 
horses into Lymington. 

The town was opposite the western end of the Isle of Wight but 
lay about four miles from the sea. It consisted of some half-hundred 
houses grouped round the quays, where a widening of the river Lym 
formed a small natural harbour, and a single long street that ran up 
a steep hill to westward of the old town. Just above the crown of the 
hill the High Street divided into two narrow alleys passing either side 
of the Town Hall, with its stocks, blind house and butchers' shambles, 
then uniting again in a broad thoroughfare as far as the church. Beyond 
this lay a straggling ribbon of houses, known as St. Thomas's Street. 

It was from this western end that Roger entered the little town 
and on reaching the church he turned seaward, down Church Lane, 
a few hundred yards along which lay his home. The house was situated 
on a gentle slope to the south of the High Street and separated from 
it by gardens, a strip of woodland and a large meadow. 

From time immemorial there had been a dwelling there and part 
of the last remained; a low-roofed building faced with old red tiles 
which was now used as the kitchen quarters. Roger's grandfather 
had bought the property, demolished most of the earlier structure 
and built the main portion of the present house. It formed a solid 
square block with tall, white-painted windows most of which faced 
south and had a fine view of the Island. There were two storeys only 
but the rooms were spacious and on both floors twelve feet in height. 
It was not a mansion according to the times, but if for sale would 
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have been advertised as a commodious residence, suitable to persons 
of quality. 

A small orchard lay to west of it, an acre of waUed kitchen garden 
to its north, stabling and outhouses to its east; along the south front 
of the house ran a long balustraded terrace, ornamented with carved 
stone vases and with two sets of steps leading down to a wide' lawn 
beyond which a number of fine trees and shrubberies formed shady 
walks. The whole was enclosed by a high brick wall which, although 
the property was so close to the town, gave it as much seclusion as if 
it were a mile or more from its nearest neighbour. 

Eager to greet his mother, Roger dismounted at the orchard gate, 
leaving Jim to take his mount round to the stables, and, running up 
the path burst into the house by its side entrance. As he had guessed 
would be the case, at such a time, she was in the kitchen superintendmg 
her maids in the preparation of a gala dinner for her returned hero. 

Lady Marie Brook was then forty-sis. The dark hair, partly hidden 
by her lace cap, was now turning grey, but in her deep blue eyes and 
fine profile, it was still easy to recapture the ravishing beauty that, 
eighteen years earlier, had caused the dashing Lieutenant Christopher 
Brook to declare that he must have her even if he died for it. And he 
very nearly had, since both her brothers had called him out and in the 
second duel he Ixad been seriously wounded. 

At the time of their meeting Jacobite plots had still been rife, and he 
had come upon her, white-faced and indignant, while he was leading a 
naval landing-party in the forced search of her home in Scotland for a 
concealed store of armsT She had been only seven when her father, 
the Earl of Kildonan, had joined Prince Charles Edward's Ul-fated 
rising and after the battle of Culloden been butchered by the Duke of 
Cumberland's brutal Hanoverian horsemen; but had been old enough to 
remember the grief of her devastated clan at their losses in battle and 
the merciless hunting for fugitives that had succeeded it. The passing 
of twenty years had made no difference to the extreme hatred that she 
and her family bore to all who wore the uniform of the Hanoverian 
King; yet the very first sight of Christopher Brook had caused in her 
an overwhelming emotion. Her first love had been killed as a result 
of a shooting accident and she had felt the blow so deeply that she 
had rejected all other offers, but the dashing young Naval Lieutenant 
had dissipated her old loyalties as swiftly as mist is dispersed by 
strong sunshine and, in spite of all arguments, entreaties and threats, 
she had broken with her family to run away with him. 

Lady Marie was not only a beautiful, but also a very practical, 
woman; and her housekeeping was a model of industry and efficiency, 
even for those times. Not a fimt, herb or vegetable in her garden was 
ever allowed to go to waste and the shelves of her storeroom groaned 
under their loads of conserves, piddes, spices and syrups. 

In the old kitchen where she now stood, making pastry herself 
while she kept a watchful eye on her ample-bosomed cook and her 
two maids, Polly and Nell, the time-blackened beams overhead were 
festooned with hams, tongues, and flitches of bacon, while the tables 
could hardly be seen for joints, game, pudding-basms and vegetables. 
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As Roger ran in she swiftly dusted the flour from her hands and, 
laughingly submitting to his wild embrace, kissed him on both cheeks; 
then she held him from her and exclaimed: 

“My darling boy, you’re looking wondrous well, and I can see that 
you’re much excited by the great news. Your father is out on the 
terrace with some other gentlemen. He’s just mad to see you, so run 
to him now and leave me to my cooking.” 

After kissing her again Roger did as he was bid, and slipping from 
the old to the new part of the house, he came out through the pillared 
portico that gave on to the terrace. 

His father was there, a big, brown-faced, jovial-looking man of 
fifty-two, surrounded by a group of neighbours who had called to 
welcome him home. Roger knew most of them; old Sir Harry Burrard, 
the richest man in the district, who lived across the river at 
Walhampton; General Cleveland of Vicar’s Hill; John Bond of 
Buckland Manor; Mr. Eddie of Priestlands and Mr. Robbins of Pylewell. 
Captain Burrard was there, too, talking to Harry Darby, the Mayor of 
Lymington whom he hoped to succeed, in that ancient and honourable 
office which h^d been held by no less a person than the Duke of Bolton 
only ten years earlier; and Sam Oviatt, the local wine-merchant, 
present by virtue of his calliDg, which was considered of such 
importance at that date that wine-merchants were freely admitted to 
country society, which rigorously excluded all other tradesmen. 

As Roger’s father caught sight of him, he cried: “Why, Roger, 
boy, thou hast become a man! Stand not on ceremony but come 
hither, lad.” 

Roger had been about to make a bow but instead he ran down the 
steps and his father kissed him heartily. 

“What a surprise you gave us,” he laughed up at the bronzed, 
heavy jowled face just above his own. “’\^ere is the Bellerophonl 
Did you dock at Pl3nnouth or is she in Portsmouth Roads?” 

“Nay, I left her in the Indies, and came home as a passenger in the 
frigate Amazon. I carried dispatches, and having a fair wind behind 
us we made all sail up channel to anchor at the Nore. 'Twas half a 
day saved, though it meant my jolting all the way from London in a 
plaguey post-chaise yesterday. But you know the company, Roger?” 

Recalling himself, Roger made a deep sweeping bow which, 
beginning with Sir Harry Burrard, included all those present. 

“Your servant, gentlemen.” 

As they returned his bow, he noticed for the first time that there 
was a stranger among them. He was a paunchy Kttle man with a fat 
face, double chin, small pursed-up mouth and snub nose, but he had 
large, luminous eyes. Many of the older men were wearing wigs|, but 
evidently he preferred the newer fashion, as his own brown hair was 
curled in two rolls above his ears and tied with a black bow at the 
back of his neck. 

At that moment he stepped forward and spoke in a sonorous, 
rather pompous voice. 

“Captain, pray do me the honour to present me to your son.” 

“On the contrary. Sir, I am flattered that you should take notice 
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of him. Roger, make your service to Mr. Edward Gibbon, who has 
recently become our Member of Parliament on the retirement of 
Sir Harry, here. But keep your schoolboy Latin tags for other company, 
since that is his second tongue, and his learning upon ancient times 
puts us all to the blush." 

Roger's eyes opened wide as he bowed again. "Indeed, I'm 
honoured, Sir. My House-master at Sherborne lent me the first volume 
of your Decline ani Fall but I had not thought to have the happiness 
of meeting its distinguished author." 

Gibbon's fat face broke into a smile. "Nor I, young Sir, that my 
cherished labours should already have reached so youthful a public." 

"Strap me, Roger 1" beamed his father, “you have the laugh of us, 
for I'll vow that few others of us here have as yet had the courage to 
tackle so weighty a work, much ais we may admire Mr. Gibbon's 
industry. For that you deserve a glass of wine. What shall it be — 
Madeira, Malaga or Sack? But I forget, you're old enough now to drink 
as and when you please." 

"Thank you, Sir," Roger turned away to a table that old Ben, the 
house-man, now elevated by the wearing of his best black to the rank 
of butler, had carried out on to the terrace. On it were three decanters 
and a tray of taU, slender, trumpet-shaped glasses. Choosing the 
Madeira, as the sweetest wine, he was pouring himself a glass when 
Mr. Bond cried: 

"I take you up on that, Chris! I've read all three volumes that Mr. 
Gibbon has so far published, and am a-thirst for more." 

"Ah, John, your nose was ever in some book while the foxes at 
Buckland made a Roman holiday in your hen roosts," responded the 
captain, and his sally raised a hearty laugh among the fox-hunting 
squires of which the company mainly consisted. 

"I, too, am happy to say that I have read Mr. Gibbon," declared 
Sam Oviatt. 

"I'll not gainsay you," said his host, with a broad wink at the 
others. "With no lands to look to and the scandalous profits you make 
on your smuggled liquor, you must be the richest man among us and 
the one with most leisure." 

Another gust of laughter followed, then Mr. Gibbon held up a 
plump hand. "Come, come, gentlemen! No more disputing over the 
rival claims of my poor work and other pursuits, I beg. Three readers 
among ten of you is so handsome a proportion that could I boast 
the same of the population of England I should be so well endowed 
that I could afford to found a free library for the enlightenment of 
poor sailors returned from’ the wars." 

Ihe laugh this time was against Captain Brook but it ^ was 
intennipted by the arrival of two newcomers, the Vicar and Mr. 
Sutherland, who lived at Grosvenor House in the High Street, the 
meadow behind which ran down to abut on the Captain's orclxard. 
After greetings had been exchanged and they had been furnished with 
drinks, the gay, inconsequent talk went on. 

Soon after three o'clock old Sir Harry Burrard asked that his 
coach might be summoned, so that he could drive home to dinner; 
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but Captain Brook would not hear of it, insisting that the whole 
company should remain to dine with him, and that his wife had 
prepared against them doing so. Heads were counted and Roger sent 
to tell his mother that, besides themselves, there would be eleven 
guests; and as she had already bidden her nearest and dearest 
neighbour, Mrs. Sutherland, to join them, to keep her in countenance 
with so many gentlemen, covers were prepared for fifteen. 

Roger helped old Ben put the extra leaves in the dining-room 
table, but they had no need to use them all, as it was a good modem 
one made only a dozen years before in Mr. Chippendale's London 
workshop and could, as Roger knew from their Boxing Night parties, 
seat twenty, when fully extended. 

By four o’clock its highly polished mahogany mirrored a brave 
array of china, glass, gleaming silver, white napery, crystal bowls of 
fruit and filigree baskets holchng bonbons, cornfits and candied peel, 
while the side tables were filled to capacity with steaming dishes and 
rows of bottles. 

Polly and Nell, now smart in their frilled aprons and mob caps, 
took their places on either side of the table; old Ben announced that 
his master was served, and the company went in to dine. 

Lady Marie had Mr. Gibbon on her right and Sir Harry on her 
left; the Captain had Mrs. Sutherland on one side and old General 
Cleveland on the other; Roger sat between Sam Oviatt and Captain 
Burrard. 

For a first course Lady Marie gave them a dish of perch and trout, 
another of lobster patties, three fowls broiled, a fore-quarter of lamb, 
and a fillet of veal roasted with Morelia cherries and truffles. And for a 
second course, sweetbreads, a green goose roasted and peas, a pigeon 
pie, apricot tart, cheesecakes, and a trifle. 

Few ate of all these things, but many of most; evetyone choosing 
what they preferred and often having their plates piled high with 
helpings from several different dishes at the same time. The meal was 
good, but by no means pretentious as nine dishes to each course were 
often served in larger houses and even when alone few of those present 
ever sat down in their own homes to a dmner of less than a single 
course of five. All of them took xmabashed enjoyment in their food and 
washed it down with copious draughts of Rhenish, Claret and Anjou. 
Such heavy eating and drinking brought internal troubles to most 
people in middle life and was largely responsible for the early death 
rate but they lived too fully and violently to give a thought to that. 

With the interval between courses this cheerful guzzling continued 
for the best part of three hours, then the port was put on the table 
and the ladies withdrew. 

Behind a tall, brocaded screen in one corner of the room was a 
commode with two chamber pots, in order that the gentlemen might 
be spared the inconvenience of interrupting their conversation by 
leaving the room. Most of them now made use of these and, as they 
settled dowm again, the Captain told Roger to take his mother’s place 
at the foot of the table; the decanters were passed round and the jovial 
talk went on. 
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'Tou have told us little yet, Sir, of the state iu which you left 
the Indies," remarked Mr. Gibbon to his host, "and no small part 
of our prosperity hangs upon the Sugar Islands." 

"Thuigs are well enough there now, Sir," promptly replied his 
host. "The enemy caused some destruction iu the towns where our 
people put up a resistance to him; but in such islands as fell to his 
assault he burnt few of the plantations, thinking to profit from them 
himself in years to come." 

Captain Burrard laughed. "After the French recapture of St, 
Eustatius, and with only Jamaica, Barbados and Antigua left to us, 
he had some reason to count his chickens. Things there were in a 
parlous state until my Lord Rodney’s victory off the Saints restored 
the situation." 

'Were you present at the fight, Chris?" asked Mr. Sutherland, 

"Aye, Jack," nodded Captain Brook, "and a bloody business it 
was; the enemy’s ships being crammed to bursting with soldiers for his 
projected invasion of Jamaica. As you may have heard tell, my Lord 
Rodney made naval history by deliberately disrupting his own line 
of battle tb break clean through tfie enemy centre. This new manoeuvre 
enabled us to get to windward of the French and encircle five of their 
biggest ships, including the VilU de Paris, in which Admiral de 
Grasse was flying his flag. After a monstrous gruelling he hauled down 
the flag of France with his own hands and surrendered himself to 
Hood on the Barfleur, Rodney then called off the fight, and although 
we took four prizes, in Hood’s view had We kept at them we might 
have taken many more. So, although a fine victory, 'twas not so 
conclusive as Quiberon Bay, where I served as gunnery Lieutenant 
of the middle deck in Augusta, I count Lord Hawke’s action there in 
’fifty-nine as our greatest naval victory since the Armada; it gave us 
unchsputed command of the seas for a decade." 

"Those were the days!" muttered old Sir Harry reminiscently. 
" ’Twas in the same year that General Wolfe’s victory at Quebec 
secured Canada to us, and but two years earlier that Lord Clive had 
bested the French at Plassey. By ’sixty-one both the Mogul Empire 
and the Americas were ours, and we had naught to fear from any man." 

"The cause of our late ^saster. Sir, is not far to seek," put in Mr. 
Gibbon. "Had not the King’s rebellious subjects in what they are now 
pleased to term the United States forced a war upon us and engaged 
our forces overseas, the French and their allies would not have dared 
once more to challenge our supremacy for another decade at least." 

"Oh, come, Sir," cried Mr. Robbias, "The American war was a 
thing apart, and the Colonists had right on their side in their contention 
that they should not be subject to taxation without representation 
in our Parliament." 

“That contention, Sir, was both illegal and impractical,” boomed 
back Mr. Gibbon. "The time and distance separating the two continents 
would have made representation in our legislature of little value. 
Moreover, it is ancient practice that the distant Provinces of an Empire 
diould in part bear the financial burden of their own defence. We had 
but recently preserved the New Englanders from falling under the 
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tyranny of the French who, at that time, were dominant in Canada 
and a constant menace to them, so I count their refusal to accept that 
just liability as base ingratitude; an opinion which is shared by no less 
erudite and thoughtful men than Dr. Samuel Johnson and Mr. John 
Wesley/' 

“Yet, Lord Chatham, Mr. Burke, Mr, Fox and Mr. Walpole were 
all against you, Sir," said Sam Oviatt, “and the City of I^ndon so 
opposed to this taking up of aims against our kin that they refused 
to vote funds for the war." 

“As for Mr. Wesley, Sir," said the Vicar truculently, “you can 
scarce expect those of us who are loyal to the Church Established to 
attach much weight to the opinions of such a fiDrebrand." 

“On the contrary, Sir," hit back Mr. Gibbon acidly, “You and 
your brethren would do well to adapt yourselves to many of the precepts 
of that great preacher’s teaching xmless you wish to lose what little 
credit is stiH left to you. In the past forty years his Methodism has 
gained such a legion of converts that unless you bestir yourselves the 
movement bids fair to deprive you aU of your congregations.” 

Seeing that tempers were rising Captain Brook intervened. “There 
is much to be said on both sides. The real tragedy lay in our 
Government's failure to compose the quarrel in its early stages, as 
could so easily have been done.” 

“Aye,” agreed Harry Darby, “and the blame for that lies with 
the King, whose wish to rule us as an autocratic monarch caused him 
to ignore all sager counsels and entrust the Government to a weakling 
like my Lord North, solely because he knew that he could make a 
catspaw of him.” 

“True enough!” chimed in Captain Burrard, “The King’s crazy 
pig'headedness has been the root of aU our troubles.” 

Mr, Gibbon frowned. “Crazy pig-headedness. Sir, is a strange 
term to apply to one who has the courage of his convictions, when 
those convictions have the support of law, the imdeniable rights of 
sovereignty and also form the opinion of the great majority of a people. 
The Colonists’ defiance of Parliament shocked the nation and by the 
election of ’seventy-four it clearly confirmed the King m his policy.” 

“The King has a long purse and there are always a plenitude of 
pocket Boroughs for sale,” laughed Captain Burrard. 

“Say what you will, Sir,” retorted Mr. Gibbon, “Unlike the first 
two Georges, Ihe King is by birth, education and inclination, an 
Englishman. Affairs of state are no longer subject to the corrupt and 
venal influence exercised by German harlots and from the inception 
of his reign King George III has ever placed what he considers to be 
the true interests of England before aU else.” 

“Aye, the King’s well enough,” nodded Captain Brook, ''and 
’twas Lord North’s mismanagement that so embittered the Colonists. 
They would have been content With their early successes and glad 
enough to patch up the quarrel had he not offered the negro slaves 
their freedom if they enlisted with us, and despatched Hessian troops 
to fight against our own flesh and blood.” 

Sir Harry Burrard banged the table with his fist. “You've hit 
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upon it, Chris! That was the crowning blunder of them all, and well 
do I remember the Great Commoner's attack upon the Government 
at the time, when he thundered 'You have ransacked every comer of 
Lower Saxony, but forty thousand German boors never can conquer 
ten times that number of British freemen/ And he was right/' 

"Yet, 'twas Lord Chatham himself who two years later opposed 
the Duke of Richmond's motion to withdraw all forces by sea and 
land from the revolted provinces," countered Mr. Gibbon. 

"I grant you that. Sir, and I well remember that occasion, too, 
since 'twas my Lord Chatham's dying speech and he collapsed but 
a half hour later. I was again in the Lords gallery at the time, and 
although it is all of five years ago I recall his words as well as if he'd 
spoke them yesterday. 'Shall we,' he asked, 'tarnish the lustre of this 
nation by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest possessions? 
Shall a people that fifteen years ago was the terror of the world now 
, stoop so low as to tell its ancient, inveterate enemy — take all we have, 
only give us peace.' But remember, Sir, he spoke them in a very different 
case. The French were about to intervene on behalf of General 
Washington and the thought of a European conflict being added to 
our woes had caused something near to panic. Lord Chatham would 
have supported my Lord North in making any terms with the 
Americans, short of giving them their independence, since to do so 
at that juncture would only have laid us open to other so-called, 
'positively last demands' by the French. How could he, to whose leader- 
ship we owed our splendid victories over them in the Seven Years' 
War, refrain from rising, even from a bed of death, to protest against 
such ignominious folly?" 

"Yet his Grace of Richmond had wisdom on his side," argued 
Mr. Eddie. "The extension of the war in 'seventy-eight compelled us 
to evacuate Philadelphia in order to protect New York and defend 
the Indies from the French; and our case became even worse when 
the Spaniards, too, came in against us in 'seventy-nine." 

" 'Twas worse still in 'eighty," added General Cleveland, "when our 
blockade had maddened the Russians, Swedes, Prussians, Danes and 
Austrians into a common policy of armed neutrality against us, and 
the Ddtch added themselves to our active enemies." 

"Nay, General," Captain Brook took him up quickly, "I pray you 
say nothing against the blockade, 'Tis England's greatest weapon. 
With it we've many times brought the Continent to reason and under 
Providence will do so many times again." 

The^ old General grunted. "Let us pray then that should such a 
case arise we'll have no major conflict raging overseas. Since, saving 
your presence, Captain, 'twas bad naval strategy and naught else that 
lost us our fairest possessions in America." 

"That I contest, Sir, and, saving yours, I count the Army more 
to blame. On no less than four occasions our Generals bungled badly. 
At the very outset of the war General Gage locked himself up in Boston 
for eleven months instead of engaging the Colonists before they could 
become organised. Then in 'seventy-six, had they been active. Generals 
Howe and Cornwallis could have crushed Washington between them; ' 
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but they frittered away their opportunity. In both 'seventy-seven and 
'eighty-one, had two large British forces not dallied but made their 
junction on the Hudson, as was intended, they could have cut off 
the North from the South and so stiU preserved the Southern Colonies 
to the Crown. Yet, as we know, their dilatoiiness resulted, in the 
first case, in General Burgoyne being trapped and compelled to 
surrender at Saratoga and, in the second, in General CornwaUis la3dng 
down his arms at Yorktown, and with them our last hope of victory. 
Had we had a Commander of General Washington's quality on our 
side I am convinced that the conflict would have ended very 
differently." 

admit that there was some misdirection in the early stages," 
the General agreed, "but Cornwallis out-generalled and defeated 
Washington on numerous occasions; and you have ill-served your 
case by referring to the surrender that was forced upon him. He 
deployed his Army in the Yorktown peninsular for the sound purpose 
of being able readily to reinforce New York. Had the British Fleet not 
dallied in the Indies, no French battle squadron could have occupied 
Chesapeake Bay, and enabled Washington's Army to achieve a junction 
with General Lafayette by landing on the neck of the peninsular." 

"The Fleet cannot be everywhere at once, Sir," protested the 
Captain. 

"No, Sir," the Greneral rapped back, "but it should be at the right 
place at the right time; and its first duty in war is to protect the lines 
of communication of the Army." 

"Would you have had us then let the French have the Indies for 
the taking and leave the shores of Britain unprotected? We had to 
contend with the fleets of no less than four enemy powers, remember, 
and in that year we both hammered the Dutch off the Dogger Bank 
and relieved General Elliot at Gibraltar." 

"God forbid that I should impugn the Navy's gallantry. Captain. 
I contend only that its strategy was iH-derigned. Our Admires followed 
a policy of dealing with local attacks as and when they occurred instead 
of seeking out the enemy fleets to destroy them, and the dispersion 
of our sea forces proved our undoing." 

"I am with (ieneral Cleveland in that," declared Mr. Gibbon. 
"Our Army made no great showing, yet it would not have been reduced 
to askrng for terms had not the Navy failed it at a critical time. Never- 
theless our host's excuse is valid, in that our preoccupation in Europe 
and particularly with Gibraltar, were given first place by the 
Government. It has been very truly said that 'to save a rock we lost 
a continent,' but no blame for that can be laid to either service." 

Mr, Gibbon's diplomatic summary saved the faces of both pro- 
tagonists. The tension eased and the Captain laughed. "I am well 
content to leave it at that; and at least we can all agree that Lord 
Rodney's victory at the Saints, by restoring our supremacy at sea, 
enabled us to make none too bad a peace." 

"Indeed, without it. We would have been hard put to it to obtain 
terms at all," said Sam Oviatt. "As it is we have come off monstrous 
well. The loss of the Colonies is a thing apart, but giving up St. Lucia, 

c 
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Tobago and Goree to. France, and Minorca and Florida to Spain, is 
little enough to pay for the consolidation of our position in Canada 
and India and all our other gains/' 

'Tor that a good share of thanks are due to Lord Shelburne's 
fine diplomacy," remarked Sir Harry. 

Captain Brook turned quickly to him. "Yet he was forced from 
office after only a few months, and when I was in London I heard it 
said that the Coalition is far from secure." 

"Its fall at any time would not surprise me," Sir Harry answered. 
"The King is stiU determined to rule the roost. After twelve years of 
virtual dictatorship, through Lord North, he can hardly be resigned 
to allowing power to slip from his grasp; and since the country demanded 
North's dismissal the fleeting Ministries of the past seventeen months 
have been little more than experiments. The Marquess of Rockingham's 
death last summer alone made way for Shelburne, whom the King 
neither liked or trusted, and he likes the Coalition even less. He shares 
the national disgust at his old minister having entered into this 
unnatural partnership with the man who has been his bitterest critic 
for so many years and will, I am convinced, have them both out of 
office as soon as a suitable pretext presents itself. His real problem is 
to find a man malleable to his own interest who will yet prove of 
sufficient stature to dominate the House. 'Tis reported that with this 
in mind he even offered young BiHy Pitt the Treasury before reconciling 
himself to accepting Mr. Fox. That Pitt refused the offer is to his 
credit. At least he had the sense to see that the House would give short 
shift to anyone so lacking in experience." 

"I consider it more likely that it was not lack of self-confidence 
but astuteness that caused Pitt to reject office for a time," remarked 
Mr. Gibbon. "From all I have seen of Mm he shows exceptional promise. 
His grasp of business is at times uncanny for one of his years, his 
repartee is scathing and his oratory is superb." ' 

Sir Harry nodded. "He speaks monstrous well, I grant you, and 
in that he is my Lord Chatham's son without a doubt. I recall his 
maiden speech when he first took his seat in the House at the age of 
twenty-one. One of our oldest members said of it 'There was not a 
word or a gesture that one would have sought to correct' and Mr. 
Burke, seated nearby me, remarked, 'He is not a chip of the old 
block, but the old block itself,' " 

“Then, diould we be forced to take up arms against the French, 
may he play as glorious a part as did his great father," said Captain 
Brook. "But come, gentlemen, 'tis time we joined the ladies." 

They had been sitting over their wine for the best part of an hour 
and a half, so it was now dose on half-past eight and dusk was falling. 
Squire Robbins and Harry Darby, who were a little unsteady on their 
pins, excused themselves, but lie otihers trooped into Lady Marie's 
cool green and white drawing-room, where the conversation took a 
lighter tone and local gossip was mingled with talk of charities and 
entertainments. 

Soon after nine, Mrs. Sutherland declared for home, and her leaving 
was the signal for the breaking up of the party. The Sutherlands 
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walked back across tbe meadow to tbeir hoxise up in the High Street, 
and the Vicar went with them, while old Ben, now flushed from his 
exertions as host these past two hours to a dozen visitiag servants in 
the kitchen, summoned the carriages and horses of their masters. 
Invitations were poured upon the Brooks from all sides; then with a 
cheerful shouting of good-byes, their guests drove or rode away. 

By a quarter to ten, father, mother and son were at last alone and 
reassembled in Lady Marie’s drawing-room. 

"It’s been a great homecoming, Chris," she smiled, "and you can 
see now how your friends have missed you.” 

The Captain swayed slightly on his feet. He was not drunk but 
his long years at sea had left him out of training for such heavy 
drinking, and he had had a little more than he could cany comfortably. 
He was smiling broadly, and declared with a laugh: 

"The best is yet to come, m’dear, I’ve two &e surprises for you." 

"Oh, teU us, do," she leaned eagerly forward in her chair, and 
Roger added his urging. 

"You’d never guess," the Captain grinned. " 'Tis far more than I 
hoped for, as I thought myself forgot after my long absence from 
home, and I said nothing of it to the company as it may be a month 
or more before it appears in the GazeUe. But I’m to fly my flag. Their 
Lordships have made me a Rear-Admiral." 

"Chris! Is it really true? Oh, how prodigious fine!" Lady Marie 
jumped up and kissed him on his flushed cheek. 

"Hurrah!" cried Roger, "Three cheers for Admiral Brook! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!" 

Not wishing to make a fool of himself he had gone as carefully as 
he could with the wine, but having been granted &e status of a man, 
he had also not ,liked to appear less one by passing the port 
untouched too frequently. So he too, had had as much as he could carry, 
as was evident from his flushed face and unnaturally bright eyes. 

"But you said you had two surprises for us," Lady Marie went on. 
"I can scarce bear the suspense to hear the other. Is it that they’ve 
given you a ship of ninety-eight guns to fly your flag in?" 

"Nay," repHed the Captain. " ’Tis something that I value more. 
With me I brought despatches from the Indies and the First Lord 
did me the honour to instruct me to lay them personally before 
His Majesty." 

"What! You actually talked with the King?" exclaimed Roger. 

His father put an arm affectionately round the boy’s shoulders. 
"Aye, lad, and he was mighty civil to me; so I took the bull by the 
horns and went in to the attack. I asked him for a commission for you, 
and, praise God, he was graciously pleased to grant it to me there 
and then." 

The blood drained from Roger’s face. In the excitement of the last 
few hours he had temporarily forgotten his own anxiety, and the 
bomb now exploded beneath has feet with startling suddeimess. 

Lady Marie too, paled a little, but for a different reason. She knew 
that Roger was averse to the sea as a career, but thought his attitude 
no more than the unreasoning prejudice of a boy, that could soon be 
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overcome; and her husband's wishes were to her the law. Yet Roger 
was her only child and she was most loath to part with him at such an 
early age and see him in future only at long intervals. 

*‘So Roger not be returning to Sherborne next term?" she said 
slowly. 

The Captain gave him a hearty slap on the back. “Nay. His school 
days are over, and he'll be posted as a midshipman on the recommis- 
sioning of one of our ships now in dock within the next month or two. 
Well, Roger, hast thou naught to say?" 

“Indeed, I'm very grateful. Sir— both to you and to His Majesty," 
Roger managed to stammer. 

Captain Brook's perceptions were too blunted by the wine he had 
consumed to note the lack of enthusiasm in Roger's tone, and he 
hurried on: “Next week we'U go into Portsmouth and see to the 
ordering of your kit. You'll cut a brave figure in a uniform and all 
the gels will be casting sheep’s eyes at you." He converted a mild belch 
into a yawn. “But enough for now. 'Tis time we sought our beds. 
Strap me! but it’s good to be home again and see to the locking-up of 
one's own home for the night. 

“I'd best come with you, Sir," Roger volunteered. “A new door 
has been made to the still-room, since you went away, and 'tis 
concealed behind a curtain." 

Lady Marie led the way out into the spacious hah and, turning, 
kissed Roger good-night at the foot of the white-painted, semi-circular 
staircase, then father and son made the roimd of the ground floor, 
fastening the shutters, putting up chains and shooting bolts. 

As Roger followed his father from room to room, his mind was 
in a turmoil. The wine and the shock he had sustained had now 
combined to bemuse his brain and make him feel that he wanted to be 
sick. On the news of the Captain's return that morning he had thought 
that at worst he would have several months in which to wage a 
campaign of resistance against any renewal of the project to send him 
to sea. His father was both good-natured and affectionate, so by 
waiting for such times as he was in his most calm and responsive moods 
it nodght have’ been possible to argue him out of it. But the time for 
seizing such opportunities had now been cut from beneath Roger’s feet. 

He saw himself within the next few weeks being shipped off like a 
victim of the press-gangs to a life of slavery in the hideous discomfort 
inseparable from serving in a man-o’-war. Midshipmen were then 
treated little better than the sailors before the mast and worked to the 
limit of their endurance. They took watch for watch and were sent 
aloft with the hands to help fmrl the sails, under the blistering tropic 
sun or in the icy, blinding rain of the worst tempests. The common 
seamdi at least had leisure to yam, carve models, or laze about in their 
off-duty hours, but not so the midshipman, who, in the intervals of 
scrubbing decks, cleaning brass fi:tments and hauling on great tarry 
ropes were herded into the ship’s schoolroom to receive instmction 
in navigation, gunnery, trigonometry and ship’s management. Their 
fare was a rarely varied diet of salt pork and hard biscuits washed down 
with unsweetened lime juice to prevent scurvy; their quarters a single 
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low cabin in which, there were constant coinings and goings, their 
sleep limited to three and three-quarter hours at any one time before 
they were roughly woken to roll out of their dirty bla:^ets and scamper 
up the ladders for the muster of a new duty-watch on deck. They were 
kept on the run from morning to night and for half the night semi- 
frozen while acting as look-outs in the crow’s nest high above the ship. 
Their title of ''Mister” was a mockery; the officers were as far above 
them as the gods and it was considered that the harder the tasks 
they were given the better officers they would make later on. Bugle 
calls and the ship’s beU ruled their every hour; they had no privacy or 
recreations and were bullied unmercifully. 

Knowing all this Roger was engulfed in a black wave of despair, 
yet felt that he would rather die than submit to such a fate. Blindly 
he followed his father’s unsteady footsteps from room to room, seeking 
a way out but ffiiding none. His alcohol-laden brain refused to work 
although it was seething with revolt. At length they reached the 
conservatory on the west side of the house. A dim light filtering 
through from the hall was enough to show the glass double-doors 
leading out to the orchard, but it was now pitch dark outside. Admiral 
Brook had walked forward to lock the door, when Roger suddenly 
exclaimed in a choking voice: 

"Sir, may I speak with you for a moment?” 

"Yes. "V^at is it, Roger?” the Admiral fl.ung cheerfully over his 
shoulder. 

"This Commission, Sir, I’ve no wish for it.” 

"What’s thatl” The Admiral swung roimd and peered at him in the 
uncertain light. "What didst thou say? Surely I can’t have heard 
aright?” 

Only his half-drunken state had given Roger the courage to take 
the plunge but, having taken it, he hurried on. "I’m sorry to dis- 
appoint you. Sir, seeing you’re so set on it, but I don’t want to take 
up this Commission/’ 

"In God’s name, why?” gasped the Admiral in blank astonishment. 

"I — I’ve a dozen reasons, Sir,” Roger stammered now. "I don’t 
want to go to sea. I — ^I 

"You’re drunk, boy,” exclaimed his father, sharply. "You don’t 
loiow what you’re saying. Get to bed this minute.” 

"I’m not drunk. Sir,” Roger protested. “At least, not so drunk as 
all that. I made up my mind years ago. I’d hate the life, I swear I 
would. I pray you don’t force me to it.” 

"So this is what an expensive schooling has done for you!” His 
father was angry now. "Or is it lack of discipline because I’ve been so 
long from home? How dare you question my decisions. I know what’s 
best for you. Get to bed now and let’s hear no more of this.” 

"Pleasel” Roger begged, "Please! You must remember your own 
days as a midshipman. You’ve often told me how they worked you 
until you were often almost asleep on your feet. And of the cold and 
the storms and the bullying.” 

"Bah! That’s nothing. You’ll soon get used to it and come to 
love it.” 
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‘1 shan't. Sir. IVe dreaded this for years and I'll loathe every 
moment of it," 

“Hell's bells, what schoolgirl vapouringsl" the Admiral cried in a 
fury. “Am I but come home to find that I have a coward for a son?" 

“I'm not a coward, Sir, I'll take on any fellow of my own weight, 
but I don't want to go to sea." 

“D'you dare to stand there and defy me?" 

Roger was white to the giUs and feeling desperately sick again, 
but the gross injustice of disposing of him against his will had driven 
him, too, into a fury. 

“Yes, since I must," he cried. “It's my life and I'll not be con- 
demned to a slavery worse than the plantations. I won't go to sea, 
and you shan't make me." 

“Godl" roared the Admiral, “Such insolence as this is something 
I never dreamed to meet, and for it I'll leather the hide off you," 
Suiting the action to the word he snatched up a cane from a potted 
plant and thrust out a hand to grab Roger by the collar. 

Roger dodged the blow by stepping sideways and, in the semi- 
darkness, the Admiral tripped over some large flower-pots that were 
standing on the tiled floor. He fell among them with a clatter but was 
up again in a moment and made another grab at Roger with a hearty 
curse. 

“ 'Tis discipline you need, you presumptuous young fool and I'm 
the man to give it to you. I'll soon show you who is master in this 
ship." 

Next moment he had Roger by the scruff of the neck and forcing 
him over brought the cane down with a resounding wallop on his 
buttocks. 

Roger let out a yell and tensed himself for another blow, but it did 
not come. While the stick was stiU raised in mid-air, the Admiral's 
action was arrested by three sharp, clear knocks that came out on the 
night on one of the panes of the conservatory door. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE MAKING OF A MAN 

F o R a moment they remained as inanimate as though posed in 
tableau vivant, then with a muttered curse the Admiral released his 
hold on Roger and, turning, strode to the door. It was still unlocked 
and pulling it open he stared out into the warm darlmess of the 
summer night. 

A tall, bearded figure stood there and the Admiral's eyes, already 
accustomed to the gloom of the conservatory, swiftly took in the 
knitted stocking cap, woollen jersey, leather breeches and heavy 
seaboots of his belated visitor. 

"E'en'* Cap'n," said the man in a gruff voice, “Hearin' ye was 
back from the wars I thought ye could do with a keg of the best." 
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*'Why, DanK' exclaimed the Admiral, “I scarce knew you for the 
moment, but 'twas good of you to think of me. What have you brought 
us, brandy or schnapps?'' 

The smuggler tapped with his boot the little two-gallon cask that 
he had set down beside him. “ Tis French cognac, and none better 
ever came out of the Charente." 

The smuggling of wines, spirits, lace and perfume from France 
had been rife for the past eighty years — ever since Lord Methuen had 
imposed such heavy discriminating duties against the French that the 
British people, resenting them as an unjust imposition, had resorted to 
openly flouting the law and become ready buyers qf illegal cargoes. 
For sheep stealing, a man could still be hanged and the sentences 
inflicted on poachers were often of a barbarous ferocity, but, despite 
the utmost pressure of the Government, no bench of magistrates 
would convict a smuggler, however strong the evidence against him. 

The Admiral had now got back his breath and his good humour. 
“How fares it with you, these days?” he asked. “Is the old game as 
beset with pitfalls as ever, or are the Excise men grown slack?” 

Dan Izzaxd shook his massive head and the gold earrings in his ears 
gHnted in the half-light. “ Twas easier while the war were on, Cap’n. 
Most o' the revenue cutters were impressed for the Navy then, but now 
they're freed ag'in they're doing their darnedest to put us down.'* 

“So the war was good for business, then?” 

“Aye! Wars make no difference to the likes o' us on either side o' 
the Channel. An' all open trading being cut off put prices up. 'Tis 
fine pickings we've had these past few years, but a man has to take 
his Me in his hands to run a cargo now the fighting's over.” 

Roger knew Dan well, but Mthough he was now standing close 
behind his father he scarcely took in what they were saying. He felt 
ghastly and the conservatory seemed to be rolling round him as 
distressingly as if it were Dan's lugger in a heavy sea. 

The Admiral stooped and tilting the little cask roUed it in through 
the open doorway, as he said: “WeU, thanks, Dan. Look in and see 
me any time you're passing, and I'll settle up with you.” 

“Aye, aye, Cap'n, I'll do that. But 'twon't be for a day or two, 
as 'tis overlong since I made a trip. Good-night to 'e.” 

As the door closed Roger drew back, fearing a renewed assault 
from his father; and he had good cause to do so, as the Admiral suddenly 
said with cold wrath: “And now. Sir, I'U deal with you!” 

At that instant Roger lurched forward, grasped uncertainly at the 
wooden staging on which stood several rows of pots, and was violently 
sick. 

Baffled, the Admiral stared at him. He could hardly give the boy a 
leathering while m such a state. After a moment he turned away to 
bolt the door, and muttered angrily: “Oh, get to bed. I'U teach you 
manners in the morning.” 

Stuffing his handkerchief in his mouth, Roger slunk away and 
stumbled up to his room. 

Having been up at four and it now being two hours past his usual 
bedtime, neither the tempestuous scene nor his unhappy physical 
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state kept him long awake. After rinsing out his mouth, and sponging 
his face with cold water he pulled oft his clothes and flopped into bed. 
Ten minutes later he was sound asleep. 

From habit he woke soon after dawn and, but for a slight heaviness 
in his head, felt little the worse for his violent emotions of the previous 
night. When he had washed, dressed and done his brown hair as was 
his custom, by combing it off his forehead and tying the ends with a 
bow at the back of his neck, he left his room and went up by a short 
flight of steps to the roof. 

That of the newer portion of the house had two triangular eaves 
filling the bulk of a square, but a leaded walk ran right round them 
and a breast-high parapet concealed the eaves from anyone looldng 
up from the gardens below. It was a good place to laze if one favoured 
solitude on a sunny day and the views from it provided a never-failing 
interest. 

To the north, farther up the slope, lay the gardens and backs of 
the largest houses of the old town, in which some activity was always 
to be seen; to the west lay open, wooded country and to the east, beyond 
the double row of limes that formed the drive up to the house, lay the 
little harbour. But the most engaging prospect was to the south. 
There, through low-lying meadows and mud-flats, where in spring 
innumerable gulls* eggs were to be had for the collecting, the river 
Lym wound its way to the Solent. Across the three-mile-wide stretch 
of open water rose the island, sometimes so sharply visible that one 
felt one had only to reach out to touch it with the hand and the jetties 
of Yarmouth were easily discernible to the naked eye, at others with 
its heights shrouded in mist, so that only its tree-clad foreshore was 
visible and it took on the appearance of some mysterious jungle 
goast in a tropical sea. 

This morning there was a faint haze which gave promise of another 
glorious day. Roger could see Hurst Castle on the low-l3dng spit that 
jutted out from the mainland, but he could only just discern Worsley's 
Tower, opposite it on the island. There, the Solent was at its narrowest 
and for over a thousand years it had been the ill-omened road to the 
invasion of England. Vespasian had made the crossing in his galleys 
before capturing Lymington and launching his Roman legions on their 
conquest of Britain. Right up to Queen Elizabeth's time the French 
had frequently held the vulnerable island for months at a stretch, 
and from it despatched forays that had piUaged and burnt the coast 
towns as far west as Devon. 

It was for that reason that Baldwin de Redvers, second Earl of 
Devon and feudal lord of Lymington, finding this little outpost of his 
vast domains too expensive to defend, had granted the town its 
freedom in the year 1150, thus making it one of the first free Boroughs 
in all England. But for the past two centuries, despite frequent periods 
of acute alarm, the Burgesses had remained safe behind the shield 
of the Royal Navy; and day in day out all through the year the vista 
was now a never-failing reminder that the power of Britain based 
upon the sea. Brigs and brigantines, frigates, sloops and great three- 
deckers were ever to be seen as they tacked and veered on their way 
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to protect our commerce in distant seas, or bringing tbe wealth that 
was the envy of the world to England's shores. 

But to-day, Roger had no eyes for the barque that was beating 
to seaward against the gentle sou'-westerly wind. Plunged in misery, 
his lively imagination was already conjuring up the dreaded interview 
with his father that was to come. That he was in for a licking, and a 
hard one, he had no doubt at aU. It would be worse too than the 
spontaneous beating with a bamboo that he has escaped the previous 
night, since, now that he was on the way to being fully grown, his 
father would take a whip to him and not spare his blows. That was a 
foregone and nerve-shaking conclusion, but what was to befall after 
the licking had been administered? Should he humbly retract or risk 
further pimishment by sticking to his guns? 

He felt terribly alone and wished desperately that he had someone 
with whom he could talk over his wretched pHght. It Was useless to 
go to his mother for, much as she loved and would be sorry for him, 
she adored his father to distraction and considered that his every 
decision was for the best. Jack Bond of Buckland, Roger's best friend, 
had not yet returned from Eton, and Dick Eddie of Priestlands was, 
so he had learned the day before, down with the smallpox. He knew 
a number of other boys in the neighbourhood but did not feel that any 
of them were intimate enough friends to fill his present need. 

It Was then that Georgina Thursby crossed his mind. It would never 
have occurred to him to go to any ordinary girl for S5mipathy and 
support in such a crisis, but Georgina was very far from being an 
ordinary girl. The Thursbys played no part in local society, for a very 
good reason, and Roger was the only neighbour who ever visited then- 
house. He had first met Georgina out ri^g alone in the forest, some 
two years previously; in itself a most unusual thing for a young girl 
to be allowed to do, but the Thursbys were a law unto themselves. 
Roger had struck up an acquaintance with her which had soon ripened 
into a warm friendship. She was, he knew, a bare-faced coquette, 
vain, self-willed and tempestuous, but Colonel Thursby had no other 
children and the solitary existence that she led, uncontrolled by any 
women, had made her boyish in her outlook, forthright in her opinions 
and courageous in her acts. 

The more Roger thought of Georgina the more certain he felt 
that she would understand and with her quick mind even, perhaps, 
find some way out for him. His father had named no hour for the dreaded 
interview and was still abed. There was nothing to prevent his leaving 
the house and he was not even called on to let the servants know where 
he had gone. To ride over to the Thursbys now would at least be a 
respite from the ordeal of meeting his parents at a silent and sultry 
breakfast table. Turning, he made his way cautiously downstairs 
and out to the stables, saddled his mare himself and trotting up the 
lane to the town took the road to Highcliffe, 

A seven-mile ride brought him to his destination. The name applied 
not to a village but the district in which lay the castle where Lord 
Bute, the King's ex-tutor and minister, was spending his declining 
years, and a number of scattered houses. Highcliffe Manor, in which 
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the Thursbys lived, was a comfortable cream-brick mansion with large 
double muUioned windows looking out on to a well-kept lawn and 
gardens. The house itself did not stand on high ground but its 
location could be fixed for many miles in any direction, owing to 
what was locally regarded as an eccentric foible of the Colonel's. 
He was much interested in all new inventions and to test the strength 
of iron bars, as opposed to wooden beams, as a framework for building 
had, a few years earlier, erected in that medium a tower a hundred 
and fifty feet in height, at no great distance from his house. There, 
tall, thin and square, it reared up from a naked field but it now provided 
a fine landmark for ships out at sea and the whole surrounding 
countryside. 

As Roger entered the hall Colonel Thursby was just coming down- 
stairs to breakfast, and he at once invited the visitor to join them. 
The Colonel was a thin-faced, studious-looking man in the middle fifties. 
He did not look in the least like a soldier and, in fact, had only been 
one in his youth because a wealthy father had bought him a Lt.- 
Colonelcy. On his father's death he had promptly sold it and spent 
several years in travelling, visiting even such distant places as Turkey 
and Russia. On his return he had fallen violently in love with a beautiful 
girl who was then the toast of the county and, to the delight of all 
their acquaintances, mairied her. But their happiness had been short- 
lived, One night an overturned candle had set the curtains of the poor 
girl's bed alight and she had been burned to death before anyone could 
come to her assistance. 

For some months the Colonel had shut himself up, refusing all 
consolation. Then scandalous rumours had begun to circulate. It was 
said that he had a gipsy girl living in the house. With the easy morality 
of the times none of his neighbours would have condemned him for 
endeavouring to console himself with a pretty mistress, though it was 
thought in ill taste to keep the woman in the home to which he had 
only eighteen months before brought his young bride; but when a few 
months later he openly announced that he had married the gipsy, 
the depths of their disapproval were beyond plumbing. 

Henceforth the Colonel was ostracised by all who had known him, 
and to complete his apparent discomfiture, his gipsy wife had died 
in bringing a daughter into the world. Actually he was httle affected 
by the county's condemnation, since he was richer than most 
of his neighbours, spent much of his time in London and — as he had 
never been a sporting man — ^when at his country home was perfectly 
content to amuse himself pottering in his well-stocked garden or 
browsing among his fine collection of books. 

If anyone had suffered it was his daughter, since, even when she 
reached her teens, he had made no attempt to reopen social relations 
with his neighbours on her account and, ^though many of them were 
sorry for the motherless girl, they felt that it was not for them to take 
the first step. 

Yet Greorgina would not have had matters otherwise. She was 
shrewd enough to know that had local society been open to her she 
would have had to accept the authority of a governess, and been 
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expected to conform to the simpering manners and unexciting lady- 
like pursuits of her contemporaries. Her father was wealthy, generous 
and a man of taste. He ordered her clothes in London, so that her 
wardrobe put those of the local belles to shame, and had provided 
her with an education far above that of the average girl of her age 
by the simple process of long intimate talks and encouraging her to 
read widely, no book in his libr^ being barred to her. 

The Colonel had scarcely given orders for Roger's mare to be 
taken round to the stables when there came a cry of delight from 
bdiind them. Tum^, he saw Georgina, as fresh and pretty as a red 
rose with the morning dew still on it, come running down the staircase 
and with his three-cornered hat still in his hand he made her a most 
gallant leg. 

She was now seventeen, over a year older than Roger, and well 
developed for her age. It is doubtful if, when they first met, she would 
have bothered with him but for her instinctive urge to captivate every 
male she set her black eyes upon, and the fact that he filled the need 
she unconsciously felt for a companion who could share her youthful 
enthusiasms. She had inherited the dark, lush beauty, big dewy eyes 
and full ripe mouth of her gipsy mother; had a splendid figure and a 
graceful freedom of carriage bom of unrestrained activity in the open 
air. She rode like a female centaur, swam like a dryad and could clrnib 
trees with the agihty of a monkey. 

Roger was not in love with her but the feelings she aroused in him 
were as near love as he had so far got. He admired her dark beauty 
and at times was conscious of an uneasy feeling when he touched her; 
but she was too abrupt in her changes of mood and too dominating 
a personality to fit into his vague unagiiungs, which centred round 
a dreamy, fair-haired blue-eyed, creature reclining indolently on a settee. 
His attachment to her was much more in the nature of an honest 
comradeship, yet flavoured with a romantic desire to be her champion 
against the slight that he felt her neighbours had put upon her. 

^ Georgina fiuUy reciprocated the comradeship and accepted his 
awkward attempts at chivalry with secret mirth. She was, however, 
fully conscious that he was an embryo man and, for lack of more 
mature material to practise on, took delight in trying out his reactions 
to her latest toilettes and, on rare occasions, seeking to see how near 
she could get to rousing his apparently dormant passions. 

Those passions were actually by no means so dormant as she 
supposed. Roger had little left to learn theoretically about the tender 
passion and had so far refrained from its practice only on account of 
a certain fastidiousness. In those days of easy morals no one thought 
the worse of a yoimgster for giving free rein to his budding desires, 
providing he did not attempt his Mends' sisters, and there were few 
country girls who did not consider it an honour to be seduced by a 
son of the quality. Roger knew half a dozen boys of his own age at 
Sherborne who had found willing initiators into the mysteries in their 
mother's maids, and one much-admired young coxcomb who had even 
successfully invaded the bed of his married cousin. 

But Roger, having toyed with the idea of both Polly and Nell 
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during his last holidays, had decided to wait until he came across a 
young girl of less buxom charms and one who would prove more 
mentally exciting. As far as Georgina was concerned he knew that to 
think of her in that way was to play with fire, and, since he placed her 
automatically in the same category as he would have one of his friend's 
sisters, he rarely allowed himself to do so. 

Yet now, as they all went into the dining-room, he could not 
help remarking how much more beautiful she seemed to have become 
since he had last seen her, and the laughter in her wicked dark eyes 
gave him a sudden half-guilty thrill. 

The dining-room was furnished with the new tulip-wood which 
was just then coming into fashion and the two sideboards were laden, 
one with half a dozen hot dishes, the other with a cold ham, pig's face 
and crystal bowls of peaches, nectarines, apricots and grapes from 
Colonel Thursby's glass-houses. 

The Colonel and Roger helped themselves lavishly, but after 
surveying the tempting array uncertainly for a moment, Geor^a 
declared with a pout: 'The Very sight of food so early in the day gives 
me the vapours. 'TwiU be as much as I can do to face a bowl of bread 
and milk." 

Roger looked at her in astonishment, but the Colonel gave him a 
sly wink. "See, Roger, what a London season has done for your old 
playfellow. Had we had notice of yoiu: coming, I vow she would have 
had her hair dressed a foot high and used a sack of flour upon it; 'tis 
only overnight that she has lost that fine appetite of hers." 

Then he turned to his daughter and gave her a friendly slap on 
the behind. "Don't be a fool, girl, or you'll be famished by mid- 
mommg. Pretend to live on air when you're in London, if you will, 
but spare us these conceits here in the country." 

Georgina suddenly burst out laughing. "Oh, weU, give me some 
salmon pasty then, and an egg; but no bacon; the fat makes me queasy, 
and that's the truth." 

Roger had been so occupied wdth his own concerns that he had 
temporarily forgotten that Georgina must have only just returned 
from her first London season, and so now should be definitely regarded 
as grown up. With a smile he asked her how she had enjoyed herself. 

" Twas a riot," she declared, enthusiastically. "Balls, routs and 
conversaziones tumbled a-top of each other wi^ a swiftness you'd 
scarce credit possible. For all of ten weeks I was never up before 
midday or abed before two in the morning." 

"I wonder you didn't die of your exertions, but I must say you 
look none the worse for it," remarked her father. " 'Tis your poor 
aunt that I was sorry for, though. I wouldn't have had the chaperoniug 
of you for a mint of money." 

G^rgina shrugged. "Since you paid her five hundred guineas to 
take me out, and footed the biU for her to present that milk-sop 
daughter of hers into the bargain, she has no cause to complain." 

"Was Queen Charlotte's drawing-room as splendid as accounts 
of it lead one to believe?" asked Roger. 

" 'Twas a truly marvellous spectacle. AU the gentlemen in their 
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fine miiforms and the ladies with tiaras and great ostrich feathers 
in their hair. And you should have heard the buzz when I made my 
curtsy. I near died of gratification.” 

Her father glanced at her with unconcealed pride. ''Yes, you 
certainly took the town by storm; 'tis not many girls who become one 
of the reigning toasts in their first season.” 

"You did not lack for beaux, then?” Roger said, feeling a distinct 
twinge of jealousy. 

"Lud, no!” she laughed, "I had a score of proposals, and am half 
committed to three young bucks; but I doubt if I'll take any of them.” 

"What did you enjoy most — ^apart from all these flirtations?” 
inquired Roger, with a faintly malicious grin. 

Her black eyes sparkled. " 'Tis hard to say. The ball father gave 
for me at our own house in Bedford Square was a roaring success. 
Then there was our grand day at the Derby, where I won twenty 
guineas. I loved His Grace of Queensberry's water party down at 
Richmond, and the night we all went masked to VauxhaU Gardens. 
But I think my most prodigious thrill, apart from my presentation, 
was to see Mrs. Siddons play Lady Macbeth at His Majesty's theatre 
in Drury Lane.” 

For half an hour she rattled on, dazzling Roger with descriptions 
of the great World as yet beyond his ken, then her father left them 
to go out and see his gardeners. 

"Well! How shall we spend the day?” she asked, after a pause 
to regain her breath. "Shall We ride in the forest, go down the chff 
and provide a fresh scandal for the neighbours by bathing from the 
beach, or take luncheon up to our old haunt in the tower?” 

Roger had intended only to spend an hour with her and then return 
to face his irate parent, but the more he thought of doing so the more 
unnerving the prospect became. The gravity of the issue was such 
that his father's anger could scarcely be increased whatever he did 
now; so he decided that he might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb and spend the day with Georgina, as she obviously expected 
him to do. 

From his ride through the forest on the previous day he knew 
that the flies were now hatching out in such numbers as to prove 
irksome during a picnic. The promised heat of the day made a swim 
sound attractive, and he cared little for the fact that for a young man 
to bathe with a fully grown girl was frowned upon, but the tower 
offered the best prospect of a long talk entirely free of any possibility 
of mterruptions, so, after a moment, he voted for it. 

Although they had only just finished breakfast Georgina went off 
to the kitchen to procure supplies; since it entailed no small effort 
to climb the three hundred odd stairs to the little room at the top of the 
tower and, once there, to descend and reascend for any purpose 
would have been a foolish waste of time and energy. 

A quarter of an hour later she rejoined him in the garden and as 
she came towards him across the lawn, a well-laden b^et over her 
arm, he thought how seductive she was looking. As always, except 
when about to go out riding, she was wearing more diaphanous clothes 
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than were usual in the country. A full skirt of sprigged India muslin 
billowed about her legs and, as the gentle breeze pressed it against her, 
gave a hint of the shapely Hmbs beneath it. The sleeves were cut very 
wide, showing her well-made brown arms to the elbows and a double 
fichu of white goffered organdie crossed on her breast accentuated 
the outline of her rounded bosom. 

Roger took the basket from her and a few minutes' walk brought 
them to the base of the tower. Square and unomamented it rose 
starkly to the sky, the small round cupola which crowned it no longer 
visible from where they stood, Georgina led the way in through its 
narrow door, and they began the ascent. 

The stairs were narrow and the atmosphere abominably stuffy, 
being relieved only by air holes consisting of narrow slits at every 
twenty feet, through which no more than a glimpse could be obtained 
of the surrounding country. Three times on the way up they paused, 
hot and panting, to regain their breath, but at last they came out into 
the turret chamber. 

It was a smaU square apartment, large enough only to contain a 
brocaded settee, two chairs and a table, but its windows provided an 
outlook that was probably unrivalled m southern England. Inland. 
Meadows and cornfields were spread below them, merging into forest 
and heath, as far as the eye could reach, finally to blend with the sky 
in purple distances; whole to seaward the white coast-line from 
Durlston Head, beyond Poole, to St. Catherine's Point, at the southern 
extremity of the Isle of Wight, lay unrolled to their gaze like some 
gargantuan map; and the white sails of ships could be seen far out 
at sea. 

They knew that the tower was quite safe, although it always 
seemed to sway slightly as the wind moaned round its top in winter 
and summer alike. Yet this, and being so far above the earth, had 
never failed to give them a rather queer feeling ever since they had 
come to favour it as a retreat on account of its absolute privacy. 
Since Colonel Thursby received no visitors, no one except themselves 
ever came there and, even had strangers done so, the echo of their 
footsteps on the stone stairs would have given warning of their 
approach at least several minutes before they could have reached the 
turret chamber. It was, therefore, an ideal place for two young 
conspirators to make plans and exchange confidences. 

Having gazed their fill at the view, they settled themselves side by 
side on the settee. 

"Wen, little boy," said Georgina with an air of superiority. "Tell 
me about yourself? Hast thou done well at thy lessons this term or 
been the recipient of many birchings?" 

"I'm not a little boy,"^ Roger protested hotly, "And don't you 
try to play the fine lady with me, just because you've been to Court 
and done a season." 

^ She lathed. "Oh, Roger! Should I live to be a hundred I'll never 
forgo teasing you, and I vow you'll^still rise to it. AH the same, you 
may ^e it or not, but having been presented makes a woman of me." 

It takes more than that to make a girl into a woman," he scoffed. 
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“That's as maybe, m'dear, but at all events you can lay no claim 
yet to being a man." 

“Another few weeks wiU see me one — ^unless " 

As he broke off her big eyes opened wide. “Unless what? Whatever 
do you mean?" 

“Oh, God!" he burst out. “How much rather I'd remain a boy and 
be going back to Sherborne!" Then he suddenly buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Why, Roger, dear!” She threw a warm arm round his shoulders 
and pulled his head down into her lap. “What is it? Do tell me. We’ve 
never had any secrets from each other, and never shall.” 

For a moment, conscious of her soft thigh against his forehead, he 
allowed that pleasant but disturbing sensation to distract his thoughts, 
then he muttered: “Of course I’ll tell you. It’s all right. I’m not 
blubbering. I’m too scared and angry to do that." 

She released him, but seeing his distress, took one of his hands 
between her own, seeking by their firm pressure to give him strength, 
as she commanded: “Out with it, now!" 

Roger gulped back the tears he had denied, and that neither 
Gunston nor his father had been able to draw from him. Then, bit 
by bit, half incoherently at first but graduating to a fierce, steady 
monologue of pent-up resentment, he poured out to her the story of 
the day before and the hideous fate that he now felt menaced him. 

Her dark eyes fixed intently on him she let him ease himself of his 
burden without interruption, until he at last fell silent; then she said: 

“But Roger, this is monstrous. Can you not appeal to your mother 
to make your father see reason?" 

He shrugged. “My mother thinks more of him than she does of 
God. She loves me, but she’d never intervene; and ’twould be useless 
if she tried." 

“Your other relatives, then?" 

“I have none, except my mother’s people whom I’ve never seen. 
My father, like myself, was an only son.” 

“But you cannot submit to this?" 

“What other course is open to me?” 

“God knows, m’dear; but the injustice of it makes my blood boil,” 

For the best part of another hour they talked round and round the 
subject without coming any nearer to a solution. The sun was now 
well up in the heavens and striking down on the stone cupola of the 
tower made the turret room close and hot. Roger got up to open one 
of the windows and stripping off his long-skirted coat flung it over 
the back of a chair. 

They had fallen silent again. The wind had dropped and up there 
in their eerie no sound reached them from the earth far below. Roger 
felt, as he had often felt before m the turret, as if he was in a different 
world that had no connection with the life he knew. There was some- 
thing God-like in being at that high altitude from which the men 
working in the fields looked to be no more than pigmies. Time seemed 
to be standing stiU, and even the interview that he so dreaded coming 
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no nearer despite the steady mounting of the sun which, with the 
passing of a few more hours, must inevitably set. 

Suddenly Georgina spoke: ‘'Roger! There's but one thing for it. 
You must run away." 

"What's that!" he swung round to stare at her. "Run away! How 
can I? Where to?" 

"Romantic young fools are always running away to sea," she 
declared. "Why shouldn't you run away from it?" 

"But there is nowhere I could go?" he faltered. 

She tossed her black ringlets impatiently. "The world is wide and 
you are strong and healthy. These summer months you might do 
worse than go to live with the Egyptians in the forest, or you could 
make your way to London and find some emplosnnent there." 

"No," he shook his head glumly, " 'tis too drastic a measure that 
you propose, and the remedy would prove a greater affliction than the 
illness. By it I'd cease to be all that I am and lose such small 
advantages as my birth and education give me. I'm determined to 
make something worth while of my life, and 'twould be the height of 
folly to throw away the best years of my youth scraping a living as a 
tinker." 

“I don't mean run away for good, stupid, but just for a month or 
two; until this threat to your happiness has blown over, or your father 
has been given another ship and ordered back to sea." 

For the first time he considered her suggestion seriously and, 
crossing the narrow room, sat down again beside her. 

"I might do that," he murmured. " 'Tis certainly a possibility. 
But the forest is no good. The Eg3T)tians might have you but they 
wouldn't have me. They'd think that I'd been sent to spy on them." 

"Go to London, then. 'Tis less than a hundred miles and you could 
walk there in a week." 

"Maybe, but I have not a single friend there, or even an acquaint- 
ance." 

"Had it been last month I could have given you a score of intro- 
ductions; but, alas! town will now be as empty as a drum and all my 
friends of the season gone back to their places in the country. StUl, 
you're a likeable fellow, Roger, and would soon find plenty of people 
to help you," 

« "I fear your wish is father to the thought, m'dear," he said 
despondently. "Among persons of quality the making of friendships 
is sdways easy, but in such a case I'd have put all that behind me. 
The poor live hard and for the most part are driven by their needs to 
batten upon one another. I know no trade and could be of little use to 
anyone except as a scrivener. I'd find myself starving within a week." 

"Nonsense!" she flashed at hhn. "\^ere there's a will there's a 
way! You've a pair of hands and they could be put to a dozen different 
uses," 

Roger's fatal imagination was again working overtime. He had 
never been to London, but he knew enough about it to realise that the 
gilded world in which she had disported herself so gaily for a few 
weeks was very far from being the metropolis that a patronless and 
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penniless young man would find should he go there. Old Ben, the 
Brooks' houseman, was a Londoner by birth, and he had often told 
Roger horrifying tales of the debtors' prison at Newgate, the Fleet, 
and the madhouse at Bedlam, where the lunatics, beating their heads 
against the walls and eating the filthy straw on which they lay, 
were exhibited in chains to anyone who cared to tip the warder a 
shilling. From Old Ben's stories, too, he conjured up the noisome 
alleys haunted by disease-ridden Molls, the filth, the stench and the 
cut-purses who haunted the thieves-kitchens on the lookout for some 
greenhorn from the country whom they might despoil. 

'‘No," he said, after a moment, "I wouldn't dare to go to London." 

"Then tramp the country," she replied tartly. " 'Tis high summer, 
and 'twon't harm you to sleep under a hedgerow now and then." 

"Not now and then, perhaps; but I'd have to live, and I. couldn't 
beg my bread aU the time. I've no trade, I teU you! and I'm not 
strong enough yet to do the full days' labour of a man. I'd face it 
if I had sufficient money to ensure me food for the time we have in 
mind, but I haven't — ^that's the rub." 

"I can set your mind at rest on that score," swiftly volunteered 
Greorgina. "My Derby winnings have gone, alas, on furbelows, likewise 
my quarter's allowance from papa. But I've pretty trinkets that 
should fetch a tidy sum, and you shall have them. You could dispose 
of them with ease in Winchester or Southampton." 

"I couldn't take them from you," Roger demurred. 

"Be not a fool! I'll not give you the best or most valuable. Those 
I shall keep for my own adornment; but in my grandmother's box 
which has come to me there is a plenitude of old gewgaws that I'd 
ne'er be seen dead in. Yet they are of gold and should fetch a good 
price in a county town." 

"No, no! I'll not rob you. ''Tis part of your inheritance and you may 
need them some day to raise money for some project of your own." 

"Stuff and nonsense! As my father's heir I don't lack for fortune; and 
even if I did, my face and figure would soon make it for me. These 
oddments are but a bagatelle, and you must take them, Roger. 'Tis 
the only way to save yourself from the nightmare of this life at sea." 

Her words recalled Roger to his impending fate; yet he still 
hesitated. Even provided with a little store of gold, to abandon every- 
one he knew and the only way of life he understood, for a lonely and 
perhaps perilous existence, was no light imdertaking. Certain aspects 
of the Tuiknown had always had greater terrors for him than the 
known, and to be cast out of the world of security and comfort that had 
been his ever since his birth, into one of uncertainty and hardship, 
filled him with misgiving. 

"No," he said. "No, Georgina, I can't do it. You forget tiiat I've 
led an even more sheltered life than you and am not yet sixteen. That 
is too young to face the world alone, even for the few months that 
you suggest." 

"Ah!" she sneered, "There you've hit upon it. You're not a man, 
as you would like to t hink . Only a timorous little boy," 

"I'm nothing of the l^d!" he declared angrily. 

D 
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'Well, you behave like one,” she retorted, ‘'And you are certainly 
not a man yet; any girl could tell that with half a look at you” 

"\^at the devil do you mean?*’ 

"What I sayl And disabuse yourself of the idea that a midshipman’s 
uniform could turn you into one. It couldn’t; any more than being 
presented at Court "turns a girl into a woman.” 

Roger flushed to his temples. "Oh, you mean that!” he said softly. 

For a moment they sat there staring at one another. The tower 
was now swaying slightly again and they both had that strange feeling 
of being utterly alone, entirely divorced from the everyday existence 
that was going on far below them. As the blood mounted to Roger’s 
face he could feel his heart beating wildly. Georgina’s dark eyes were 
unnatmraHy bright. Her red hps were a httle parted and she was 
smiling at him; a queer, enigmatic, mocking little smile. 

Suddenly he pulled her towards him and their mouths met in a 
violent kiss. Her lips seemed to melt under the pressure of his and the 
feel of the soft contours of her body against his own set his brain on 
fire. The kiss ended only when they were forced to draw breath, and a 
second later he exclaimed: 

"By heaven! I’ll show you if I’m a man, or not!” Then, as their 
mouths hungrily closed on each other’s again, he thrust her back 
against the cushions and crushed her to him in a fierce embrace. 

For several minutes they lay there, now lost to all sense of time, 
place, age, or convention; their youthful passions rising to fever pitch 
from a series of avid caresses during which his trembling hands 
became ever more audacious. 

Suddenly she pushed him roughly away from her with a breathless 
cry of: "Fie, Roger! Stop it now! I’ll let no man handle me so unless 
he loves me.” 

"But I do! I do!” he blurted out, now wrought up to an un- 
governable pitch of excitement. "Georgina, I’ve always loved you! 
I’ve loved you since the very first moment I set eyes on you!” 

"It isn’t true! I’ll not believe it!” she whispered, her face now as 
flushed as his. But she did not attempt to repel his renewed caresses, 
only whispered again: "Roger! You mustn’t! Desist now, I beg. You’re 
not a man, only a boy, and ’tis folly to pretend otherwise.” 

"I’ll show you tMt I’m a man,” he muttered, and as their Hps 
met again he pressed her down beneath him. For a moment their two 
hearts palpitated wildly against one another and he stared down into 
her face with eager yet fearful eyes; then he gasped: "Do you want 
me to prove it?” 

Her only reply was a half-hysterical laugh and a tightening of her 
soft arms round his neck. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 

Roger sat staring out of the turret window that overlooked the 
vast sweep of the bay, but his eyes no more took in the ancient Abbey 
of Christchurch or the waves creaming against the jagged rocks of 
the Needles, than they had the details of the view from the roof of 
his own home first thing that morning. 

His face was red, his hair tumbled and he had great difficulty 
in keeping his hands from trembling. Never before had his young 
soul plumbed such depths of abject misery. Only a short time before 
he had been fired with a mad elation and almost swooned with rapture 
in the intoxication of a hitherto tmexperienced pleasure. It had been 
aU too short, yet, while it lasted, far beyond his wildest imaginings. 
But now, the awful consciousness of all that his act imph'ed was fuUy 
borne in upon him. It seemed that for the past twenty-four hours 
his evil angel had held undisputed sway over his affairs. A midshipman's 
commission had been sprung upon him without warning; he had got 
drunk and defied his father; and now he had seduced Georgina. 

He did not dare to look at her, as he was desperately afraid that 
she would either burst into floods of tears or wither him to the very 
soul with one outraged glance from her black eyes. 

Then she whispered: ‘'Roger, what ails thee, m'dear? Doest thou not 
like me any more?" 

Her whisper brought him some relief. She was not angry, only 
frightened. "Indeed I do," he gulped, still not daring to turn his face 
to hers. "I — I think you're adorable. And have no fear. I'll make an 
honest woman of you. We'll have to wait until I'm old enough to marry, 
but I'm willing to wait as long as need be, if you are." 

"Roger," she said, in a much firmer voice. "Come here. Come back 
and sit beside me." 

He turned then, and was staggered to see that she had already 
tidied her hair, smoothed out her sl^s, and was sitting there, a picture 
of demure amusement, quietly laughing at him. 

"Don't you — don't you mind?" he Mtered. 

"Of course not, you silly fellow. "For me, it wasn't the first time." 

"D'you mean you've done that sort of thing before?" he said 
incredulously, his rehef struggling with a sudden new-born jealousy. 

“Why not?" she shrugged. "It has just as much attraction for a 
woman as a man, and it's absurdly unfair that men should love where 
they list while girls are supposed to go through life like marble images." 

"Who was it with?" he demanded truculently. 

" 'Tis none of your business. Yet I don't mind telling you. In 
London I favoured one of my beaux far above the rest. Old Aunt Sophie 
was so exhausted from sitting up for me to all hours on rout seats 
and stiff-backed gilded chairs that she slept most afternoons. My little 
fool of a cousin, Dorothea, took some evading but two or three times 
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a week I managed to give her the slip and go out shopping with my 
maid. Jenny was a sensible gel and easily bribeable, so I used to send 
her to do my shoppiag and spend the time pleasuring my lover in his 
rooms in Jermyn Street.’’ 

Quite illogically, in view of his recent act, Roger was frankly 
horrified. “D’you really mean that you actually went to a man’s rooms 
of your own free will and let him seduce you?” 

"Well, what if I did,” she shrugged. "I see no reason why you 
should look so shocked about it. But as a matter of fact, he didn’t 
seduce me. I’d lost all I had to lose last spring, before I went to London.” 

Roger’s new feeling of jealousy returned with redoubled force 
at the thought that someone in the neighbourhood had been the 
first to enjoy Georgina’s charms, and the not unnatural assumption 
that on that first occasion she must have been forced to it against 
her will, made him positively seethe with anger. 

"Tell me his name,” he cried. "Tell me his name, and, by heaven. 
I’ll kiU him.” 

"You won’t; and you couldn’t if you tried, my littlest gallant. 
’Twas Captain Coignham.” 

Roger’s eyes almost popped from his head. "What!” he gasped, 
"Not the highwayman?” 

"Yes, indeed. I know of no other.” 

He groaned. "Oh, Georgina; and I’ve warned you so often that 
’tis dangerous for you to ride alone in the forest.” 

His fervid imagination swiftly conjured up a wild scene of the 
screaming Georgina being dragged from her horse, pulled in among 
the bushes, brutally raped and left dishevelled and swooning. Yet 
his morbid curiosity got the better of him and he could not resist 
adding: "It must have been simply terrible for you; but how did it 
happen?” 

" ’Twas not so terrible,” she smiled reminiscently. "We came 
face to face no great distance from the Queen's Elm. I’ve always felt 
that jewellery was made to be worn, not kept locked up in a box. 
I had that day a fine sapphire ring on my finger and a diamond aigrette 
in my hat. He greeted me most polite, but bade me hand them over. 
I parleyed with hhn a little and begged him to let me at least keep 
the ring, since it had been my mother’s. He declared that I could keep 
both the ornaments if I was willing to ransom them with a kiss 
a-piece. He was a personable fellow, well groomed and of good address, 
so I considered the saving of my jewels cheap at the price. We both 
dismounted and he gave me the &st kiss. ’Twas a long one and the 
fellow knew his business. Then he picked me up in his strong arms and 
carried me through the trees to a mossy bank; as he said, to give me 
the other in surroimdings more suited to my beauty. Call me a brazen 
hussy if you will, but I’ve not a shadow of regret over that sunny 
^y last spring wlxen I came upon Captain Coignham in the forest. 
’Twas a fine romantic way to lose one’s maidenhead.” 

Roger remained silent for a few moments. He had often heard of 
the notorious highwayman but never seen him. Georgina’s story of the 
encounter was so unhke anything he had expected that he found the 
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grounds for anger cut from beneath his feet. The fellow was reputed 
handsome and, despite his monstrous impertinence, appeared to have 
behaved with the utmost civility; while Georgina had clearly proved 
his willing victim. Roger was wondering now if, in view of her previous 
adventures, he was stUl called on to pledge himself to her. Convention 
demanded that any girl a gentleman took to wife should go to her 
bridal chamber as spotless as an angel; no matter what pranks she might 
get up to later if the couple decided to go their separate ways, providing 
only that she cloaked her amours with a reasonable decency in order 
to protect his name. 

Yet, he reflected, she had not been called upon to teU him anything, 
and he had made his avowal before she had spoken. Even if she was 
not the languorous, golden-haired creature of his dreams she was 
still one of the loveliest people he had ever set eyes on, and her soft 
embrace so recently enjoyed had given her a new enchantment for 
him. More, where would he ever find a girl whose interests tallied so 
closely with his own; in aU their many hours together he had never 
known a duU moment in her company. The episode with the highway- 
man was a misfortune that might have happened to any imprudent 
girl and, once seduced, the affair with the London buck could be excused 
by the unconventional way in whidh. she had been brought up, coupled 
with her zest for any form of daring and adventure. With sudden 
resolution he decided that convention could be damned, and that in 
any case a gentleman must stick by his word, so, from every point of 
view he should go through with it. 

"A penny for your thoughts, Roger,’' she said softly. 

'1 was just wondering,” he replied with a smile, "'how soon we can 
get married. I fear we won’t be allowed to until I’m seventeen, but that 
isn’t very long to wait. The devil of it is, though, that I’ve got no 
money.” 

“Oh, Roger, you darling,” she sighed. “You haven’t really been 
thinking of marrying me, have you?” 

“Of course. That is unless you’ve promised yourself to the fellow 
in London?” 

She shrugged her shoulders airily. “What, Harry! Lud, no! He’s 
married already; and even if he weren’t I wouldn’t have him. He’s 
devilish handsome, but a hopeless wastrel.” 

“You’ll promise to forget him, then. And we’ll consider it a settled 
thing. God alone knows what the future holds for me, but as soon as 
I’m in any situation to do so I’ll speak to your father.” 

Taking his hand she drew him down beside her, and said seriously: 
“Roger, m’dear, I’m deeply sensible of the honour that you do me. 
More especially since I’ve been unmaidenly enough to declare myself 
a piece of shop-soiled goods. But I’ve no intention of pledging myself 
to any man as yet.” 

“But you can’t go on like this,” he protested. “After taking three 
lovers while barely seventeen, ’tis over-time already that you became 
respectable.” 

“Four,” she corrected, with a little laugh. “I met the wickedest, 
handsomest young spark that ever I did see at the Lansdowne House 
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Ball, and we met again while attending old Q’s water-party at 
Richmond. He tumbled me in a punt and I simply could not bring 
myself to resist him." 

“Georgina!” he suddenly wrung his hands, “how could you! It 
needs but such looseness through another season for your name to 
become a b 3 mord. Then none many you.” 

- She shook her dark curls. “Dear Roger! You don’t understand. 
What if I have had four lovers? I hope to have forty more, should 
I find forty men that please me. Nay, I’ll take a hundred before I 
die, and the finest and handsomest men in the realm among them. 
As for marriage, set thy fears for me at rest. Do’st thou not realise that 
I am an heiress?” 

“Your father is reputed a warm man, I know,” he nodded. 

“He is far richer than you thmk. This place and the house m 
Bedford Square represent but a small fraction of his fortime.” 

“How so? I have heard it said that old Mr. Thursby died in good 
drcnmstances, but never that he left your father great riches.” 

“True, but papa has brains, and has made a mint of money for 
himself. ’Tis his interest in engineering and machinery — ^the very 
tilings people count him crazy for — that have brought him his wealth.” 

“You have never told me of this before.” 

"I did not know it myself until he presented me during the season 
to the Duke of Bridgewater, who, it seems, is one of his partners m 
a company. ’Twas His Grace who made the first canal, to supersede 
the system by which coal was carried on pack horses from his minpR 
at Worsley to Manchester. But ’twas Mr. Josiah Wedgwood who first 
interested papa in such schemes.” 

"What, the Mr. Wedgwood who makes such lovely plaques and 
urns of pottery?” 

“The same. ’Twas Mr. Wedgwood who discovered the engineering 
genius of young James Brindley, then a workman in his employ. 
Together they constructed the Grand Trunk canal that links the 
Trent and the Mersey, so that Mr. Wedgwood’s pottery could be 
carried from his works at Etruria to the ports at a saving of no less 
than sev^ty per cent. Then papa also has an interest in Mr. Samuel 
Compton’s spinning mule, which, ’tis said, will prove vastly superior 
to the qiinning jenny. ’Tis from such undertakings that of late years 
papa has piled up a great fortune.” 

Roger looked at her in $istonishment. “It seems then that you axe 
indeed an heiress, and a fine prize for any man, quite apart from vour 
beauty.” •' 

“Yes,” dre said seriously. “With me, when I marry, will go a hundred 
thousand pounds. Papa told me so in order that I might not pledge 
mys^ lightly to some good-lookitig nobody. And who in their-senses 
would not be prepared to overlook a few peccadilloes on my part when 
the securing of such a fortune is in question. With it I can buy m^elf 
^ Earl any time I wi^. But I’ll not be content with some old dotard. 
1 requne one who will both be complaisant and do me credit. I’ve 
a mm^ just as you have, Roger, to cut a fine figure in this world of 
ours. Money alone is not enough. I want influence and power anH 
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Royalty apart, to be the first lady in the kingdom. If the husband I 
choose has it in him to cany me that high, maybe 1*11 be faithful to 
him. If not 1*11 use my beauty with the same skill as a great general 
handles his battalions. I'll shp into bed with one man or twenty, 
providing they can lift me a rung up the ladder towards the things 
I crave. Perhaps I'll become the mistress of a King, and make and 
unmake statesmen at my will; but whate'er befall I vow I'll be a 
Duchess before my hair turns grey." 

As she spoke, her great eyes lifted unseeing towards the blue horizon; 
her gipsy blood was calling up a prophetic vision of the tempestuous 
and amazing career that was indeed to be hers. 

The violence of her declaration left Roger temporarily without 
words; then, recovering himself he said: "Oh, come, Georgina, I doubt 
not that your money will buy you a coronet, if you've set your heart 
on one, but Kings don't make Duchesses of their mistresses in these 
days." 

Bringing herself back with a jerk, she laughed up at him. "They 
have before; there's no reason that they shouldn't again. Charles II 
made Castlemaine into Cleveland and French Louise into Portsmouth 
with other Duchies for all their sons; while George I created that greedy 
German whore that he brought over Duchess of Kendal." 

Roger's relief that he had not, after all, been called on to commit 
himself was now almost outweighed by pique at having, seemingly, 
won only to lose this flamboyant creature who, at the same time, both 
shocked and attracted him so strongly. 

"Oh, well," he muttered suhdly, "Since you've no use for me, 
and prefer this mad plan to go whoring after a Duchy for yourself, 
good luck to you." 

She regarded him with a rather sad little smile. "Be not angry, 
Roger, nor foolish in thy speech. 'Twould be a madder thing by far, 
for both of us, were I to accept you here and now as my spouse-to-be. 
As for whoring after a Duchy, I'll be no ordinary whore, and it takes 
much more than that to achieve the strawberry leaves of a ducal 
coronet. I'll have a use for you too, never fear. I'll have a fondness 
for you beyond aU my lovers, and, if you wiU, ever count you my 
earliest and most faithful friend." 

He brightened at once. "Do you really mean that, Georgina?" 

"Indeed I do." She took his hand again and her smile deepened 
to one of mischievous amusement. "What will you have as your share 
of the plunder? Will you be Northern or Southern Secretary? But no! 
I'll make you Paymaster to the Forces, smce 'tis the most lucrative 
post of them all." 

Lifting the hand that held his own he kissed it, with a laugh. 
"Your Grace's most obliged, obedient and humble servant, Ma'm." 

Quite suddenly she became serious again and, releasing his fingers, 
looked him squarely in the face. “Roger, I've seen enough of the young 
London bucli to know that you are no ordinary lad. Together we 
may go far. Don't think that I have told you of my most intimate 
affairs idly or from a perverted pride in having had several lovers 
while stih so young. 'Twill remain my jealously guarded secret from 
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every othe;r soul. But FU need someone in the days to come who knows 
me better than I know myself; someone to whom I can give my whole 
confidence and who will advise me rightly in the crises with which I 
am bound to be faced. It may seem to you now a far cry from this 
room to London and the power that moves armies from behind a 
throne; but I have no shadow of doubt that you and I will get there, 
and I will make your every interest my own. For the moment I have 
done all I can for you. The next step must be yours. But I have given 
you something that no other woman will ever be able to give you, 
for this day I have made of you a man." 

It suddenly flashed upon him that although he was not committed 
to her in one way he had committed himself in another. The inference 
was plain. He had pleaded his youth to excuse his fear of facing 
unknown perils and hardships, but she had given him manhood and 
now expected him to act upon it. Panic seized him and, in a fresh effort 
to escape, he muttered uneasily: 

"Yes, you’ve made a man of me. But, somehow, I don't feel the 
least bit different. Perhaps that's because I didn't prove a very good 
one." 

"Oh, yes, you did, m'dear," she reassured him sweetly. "For a first 
attempt you did your part nobly. And now you must begin to play a. 
man's part in the world.'* 

He saw that his honour was at stake. To draw back would be to 
shame himself before her in a way that was unthinkable. Yet the 
more he thought about it the less regret he felt at having fallen into 
the silken snare that he now realised she had dehberately laid for him. 
The awful decision as to if he should succumb to his father's will or 
continue his defiance had been taken for him. As the fact sank in it 
was as though a great burden had been lifted from his shoulders. His 
course was now clear, and he was vaguely surprised that he had not 
jumped at it in the first instance as the oiily sensible way out of his 
difficulties. 

"So be it then!" he exclaimed. "I'll start this very night." 

"Well done!" she cried, clapping her hands. "Whither wilt thou 
make for?" 

"London, I think, but with luck some ^^ance to secure work may 
befall on the road." His glance fell on the basket of provisions, and he 
added: " 'Tis stiU early yet, but all the same I feel plaguey hungry." 

"And so do I," laughed Georgina, jumping up to unpack the basket, 
" 'Tis but natural after our exertions. I would we had a bottle of 
sparkling Sillery here on which to celebrate; but there is cider and 
lots of things to eat." 

They settled down to demolish the good things she had selected 
from the larder and after half an hour their two hearty young appetites 
had left not a crumb. 

It was not yet eleven o'clock; but the heat of the tower room and 
their meal had made them drowsy, and Georgina said: "If you mean 
to take the road to-night 'twould be a good preparation to sleep a 
while. What say you to a nap?" 
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He nodded. “Yes, I Ixad a plaguey long day yesterday, and already 
feel as if I had been up a week." 

She arranged a pile of old cushions at one end of the settee, and, 
stretching herself on it luxuriously, drew him down beside her so that 
his face was pillowed on her breast, and her soft chin rested against 
his forehead. For a while they exchanged gentle caresses, then they 
both fell asleep. 

When they awoke it was after two o'clock. Still drowsy, and warm 
from their long embrace, they kissed again, then sat up and put their 
rumpled clothes to rights. 

“We'd best go down, I think," said Georgina, “and see what we 
can find in my jewel box for you to take with you." 

“Nay, I beg " he began. But she waved his protests aside. 

“Be not a fool, Roger. Money in thy pocket will mean the 
difference between happiness and misery. Few people will give worth- 
while employment to a pauper who begs his bread, but a full purse 
begets confidence and the man who has one can make his own terms. 
You must not waste your time sawing wood for a living but make 
your way to London and seek a secretaryship with some great noble- 
man who may be useful to us, later on." 

“But I plan to be away no more than two or three months," he 
objected. 

“That will depend on events; and you will be ill-advised to set out 
with that idea, as 'twould lead to your frittering away your time 
and getting nowhere. If your father relents and fortune has served 
you ill, clearly you should return. But if you secure some post of 
promise, as I pray you may, 'twould make you independent of your 
family and it might well pay you best to stick to it." 

There was no gainsaying such sound common sense and as 
Georgina gathered her billowing skirts about her Roger picked up the 
basket to follow her down the seemingly endless flight of spiral stairs. 

Leaving Roger in the orchard, Georgina went into the house, with 
the intention of smuggling her jewel box out under cover of some 
rugs and going through it with him under the trees. But on going 
indoors she learned that her father had driven into Christchurch on 
some business, so she went back to collect Roger and took him up 
to her room. 

In the drowsy heat of the afternoon the house was very quiet, 
as the servants were taking their ease after their morning labours. 
Unlocking a cabinet, Georgina took from it a large box covered in 
crocodile skin and two smaJler caskets. Opening all three she emptied 
their contents on the gay patchwork qinlt of her bed. 

Roger had always known that she loved trinkets, as she bedecked 
herself with them on every occasion, but he was amazed at the size 
and variety of her collection. Much of it was trashy stuff that she had 
bought herself with her pin-money in the neighbouring towns, but 
three-quarters of her treasure consisted of items of considerable value. 

With deft fingers she began to sort the heap into two piles and as 
Roger saw that intended for himself rapidly increase in size he began 
to protest again. But she refused to listen to him and with prodigal 
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generosity continued to throw gold chains, cameo brooches and paste 
shoe-buckles upon it, as she said: 

* 'Believe me, I have no further use for these old-fashioned gewgaws, 
and as I never wear such things, papa will not suspect that I have 
parted with them. Besides, 'tis my wish that you should have much 
more than will merely keep you from hunger. Waen you reach London 
you should put up at some good inn. The 'Swan and Two Necks' in 
Lad Lane, or the 'Turk's Head' in the Strand are reputed good. 
Either would serve, but if you put up at the latter you'll be near 
Hoare's Bank, and 'tis there I'd advise you to place the money that 
you'U get by the sale of these jewels. Then you should get yourself 
made some London clothes, so as to cut a good figure, and frequent 
the coffee houses in Whitehall and St. James's. You will be taken for a 
young man of wealth and soon fall in with somebody who will 
introduce you to persons of good standing. Make yourself agreeable to 
their women, Roger, m'dear, and in no time at all some good opening 
wdU be offered to you." 

As she rattled on all Roger's unhappy forebodings of hard manual 
labour and sleeping under haystacks gave place to rosy visions of ease, 
comfort and success. It aU seemed so simple now, and this going out 
into the world a joyous adventure instead of a thing to dread. 

When the division of the treasure had been completed, Georgina 
found a piece of strong satin to wrap Roger's share up in and stuffed 
it into one of his capacious pockets. 

"I'll never be able to thank you enough," he murmured, kissing 
her again. 

"Stuff and nonsense!" she declared, pushing him away from her. 
"Your sword is mine, remember, and that good brain of yours, too. 
Maybe I'U call upon them sooner than you think. Once you are settled 
let me have your address and I'll seek some excuse to accompany papa 
on his next visit to London." 

As they were about to leave her room he halted suddenly, and said: 
"Georgmal The strangest thought has just occurred to me. D'you 
recall last Christmas-tide when you told my future in a glass of water. 
You said then that high summer would bring a great change into my 
hfe, and that I'd be burdened with new cares and responsibilities. I 
thought then it must be my move to Upper School at Sherborne that 
you predicted. I little guessed that you were foretelling my leaving 
school for good." 

"Yes, I remember now,", she nodded. "Would you like me to look 
into the glass for you again? 'Tis a risk, though. For I can tell only 
what I see, and it may not be good." 

"I'll take that risk," he declared boldly. 'Uome — do it for me." 

"As you will, then." While he cleared an array of fans and perfumed 
gloves from a small Buhl table, and moved it from the muslin-draped 
bow window farther into the room, she filled a toothglass with water 
from the jug on her washstand. Setting it down in the centre of the 
table, she drew up a chair and he took another opposite to her. 

"Take my hands," she ordered. 

On his obeying, she dropped her eyes to the glass and concentrated 
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their gaze upon it. After a minute or two she began to speak in a 
lower voice than usual. 

“There is water, Roger. You will cross water many times and 
always be in danger from it. I see you as several years older, near 
drowning, and with a parchment you value clenched between your 
teeth. But the scene changes. I see you now with your sword in your 
hand, and this will be soon. Oh, m'dear, be careful. Wait though, I 
see no blood. No blood is spilled and you are laughing with a tall man. 
I cannot see his face but it seems that there is something amiss with his 
left eye. He gives me an uneasy feeling. There is now another with 
him; an old man with white hair. He is a cunning rogue but he is 
looking at you with affection. You will go into some sort of partnership 
together and profit from it greatly; yet Tis a dangerous game *and will 
not lead you to fortune.'' 

She paused for a moment, then went on: “I see yoii in the dusk 
upon a lonely heath with trees nearby. You are older now, much older. 
A halted coach stands in the road and you are conversing angrily with 
its occupants. They have a foreign look, but these are persons of 
quality, richly dressed and with jewel-hilted swords. Alack! They 
have got out and you are fighting with them now. The older of the 
two attacks you ferociously. To deal death lies in both your hearts. 
The wraith of a woman rises between your flashing swords. She is 
fair-haired, slim of figure, and has a haughty, aristocratic face. 'Tis 
over her that you are fighting. There is blood now, a mist of blood 
obscures all. Aiasl Alas! I can see no more. I cannot teH if you live 
or die." With a little wail she snatched her hands from Roger's, and 
bur5dng her face in them, let her head fall forward on the table. 

He had gone a trifle pale, but he quickly recovered himself and 
began to stroke her hair, murmuring softly as he did so. 

“There, there, Georgma, darling. Don't cry. Please don't cry. I'll 
be all right. I vow I You were speaking of some years hence, 
and by Qie time I'm fully grown I'll be a match with the rapier for 
any man." 

She raised her head, her eyes stiU swimming. “Oh, Roger, dear, 
do take care. You seemed furiously angry. But you must keep calm. 
You must keep calm; your life wiU hang on that. And you'll need all 
your skill. Your antagonist will be one of the finest swordsmen in 
France." 

**In France^" he echoed. 

“Yes," she shook herself. “Why did I say that? I know not. Yet 
I am certain 'twas in France that I saw you, as a man of maybe 
twenty, fighting this frightful duel." 

Georgma had discovered when still quite young that she had 
ioherited the gift of second sight from her gipsy mother, and she 
had often told Roger's fortime on previous occasions, but generally 
half playfully, and never with such an outpouring of emotion, 

“You've never told me half as much, or described people that I'm 
going to meet when you’ve looked in the glass for me before," he 
remarked, thoughtfully. 

She shrugged. “Perhaps I'm getting better at it now I'm older. 
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But I don't think it's that. There is little to foresee in a schoolboy's 
dull existence, whereas from now on all sorts of things may happen 
to you." 

"Are you not jealous of the fair-haired girl," he laughed, trying to 
make light of the matter. 

"Why should I be?" she answered seriously. "I've had you 
jSrst and I'll have you last, if I've a mind to it. TTxat is — ^if you live to 
come back to me." 

He nodded. "Yes, I'll never forget you, Georgina, wherever I 
may go. I may fall in love with other women for a season, but you 
will ever hold a special place in my heart." 

"And you in mine, dear Roger. Our comradeship these two years 
past has meant more to me than you can ever know. But the day 
marches. 'Tis near four o'clock, and you'll need to buy a few things 
in Lymington before you set out; so you should be on your way if you 
mean to take the road to London to-night." 

"So be it then. Let us go down, and we can say farewell while my 
horse is being brought round from the stables." 

"Nay," she shook her head. "I'll not come down. Kiss me good-bye 
here. Then I can have a good cry about you on my bed as you ride 
away. 'Tis monstrous fooUsh of me, but I almost think I love you at 
this moment." 

"Then pledge yourself to me," he cried impulsively. "You're 
wondrous beautiful, and if I feel not love for you I know not what 
it is. Your kisses fire me as naught else has ever done, and I would 
give my life to protect your happiness. 

"Nay, sweet Roger. 'Tis you who are being foolish now, and we are 
pledged to something far more lasting than a summer's passion. Kiss 
me now and go. May God protect you." 

Once more her soft arms were round his neck and their mouths 
crushed together.* Then she broke from him and, stifling a sob, turned 
away. 

A moment later he was clattering down the stairs on his way out 
into the world to seek fame and fortune. 


CHAPTER VI 

VENDETTA 

Roger had now adopted Georgina's plan, that he should go to 
London, cut a fine figure on the proceeds of her jewels and trust to his 
natural gifts to secure him a promising opening, without reservation; 
and, had he there and then turned his mount towards Lyndhurst and 
the London road, his future would have been entirely different. 

Fate decreed, however, that unreasoning instinct should impel 
him to ride back to Lymington as his natural starting-point on this 
great adventure. For one thing, although the little mare he was 
riding was always regarded as his in the holidays, it never even 
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occurred to him to deprive his parents of her in order to facilitate his 
journey; for another, Georgina had put it into his mind that, before 
setting out, he* should buy a few things that he was bound to need, 
in the town; and for a third, he felt that he could not leave his mother 
the prey to most appalling anxiety by simply disappearing without a 
word. 

Entering Lymington from the west he rode past the church, up 
the High Street and through the low arch that gave on to the stable 
yard of the Angel Inn. As he handed his mare over to the ostler for a 
rub down and a feed he knew that she would be quite safe there and, 
when he failed to claim her, be duly returned to her own stable the 
following morning. Realising that it was the last he would see of the 
skittish little chestnut, he gave her an extra pat, and turned, rather 
sorrowfully, into the tap-room. 

At this hour of the aftemnon, as it was not a market day, the 
low-raftered tap-room was deserted. He rapped his riding-crop sharply 
on one of the stout oak tables imtil a fresh-cheeked girl appeared, 
then he asked her for a glass of Ratifia and writing things. She brought 
him the cordial, an inkhom, quiU pen, sand-shoe and paper. Sitting 
down he composed a letter to his mother, which ran: 

My dear Mother, 

Please do not think too hardly of me, hut I have formed an unshakeahle 
determination not to go to sea. The only course that is open to me is to 
leave home for a while, Y el do not think of me, I heg, as penniless or hungry, 
A good friend has furnished me with ample funds and now that I am 
a man in all hut stature I am quite capable of taking good care of myself 
Do not he uneasy should I not write to you for some little time hut I will 
do so as soon as I am settled in some proflahle employment and, if by 
then my father has relented, I will gladly return home to discuss any 
other project for my future. 

Your very loving, if undutiful, son, 

Roger, 

Having sanded his missive he sealed it with a wafer and put it 
in his pocket, knowing that he could give it to anyone in the town 
just before his departure and be quite certain of its safe delivery. 

He next considered how best to set about his journey. To walk 
all the way to London seemed a stupid and time-wasting proceeding 
now that he could well afford to go by coach; yet there was a snag to 
that, since his new-f omd wealth was not in coin and on counting over 
his money he found that he had only five and eightpence on him. 

To endeavour to turn some of Georgina's trinkets into cash at the 
local silversmiths seemed a risky venture. The man was a sour creature 
and would be certain to wonder how a lad had come into possession 
of a woman's jewellery. He would probably think that Roger, having 
got into difficulties, had purloined them from his mother's jewel- 
box, say that he must have a little time to assess their vsdue and take 
them along for Lady Marie's inspection that very evening. 

The thought of his money-box at home began to tantaJise Roger, 
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In it there was gold as well as silver, and more than enough to pay his 
coach fare to London — ^if only he could manage to collect it. On more 
than one occasion he had been out on a ramble at night with his 
friend Jack Bond, when his mother thought him safely tucked up in 
his bed asleep, and had got back into the house, in the small hours, 
by way of his bedroom window. He wondered if he dared risk a 
clandestine visit to his room that night for the purpose of burgling 
his own money-box, and decided that it would.be worth it, as he could 
at the same time collect a dozen other things that would be useful 
to him and that he had not the ready cash to buy at the moment. 
It would mean waiting until the household was fast asleep, but a 
few hours’ delay in the time of his setting out would make little 
difference. 

Once he had secured the money he would walk into Southampton. 
It was thirteen miles; a longish trudge but no great matter for an 
active and healthy youngster. He could get there easily, before dawn, 
secure a seat in the morning coach, and be in London by the following 
evening. 

At the thought of London, his optimism suffered a sharp decline. 
All Old Ben’s stories of cut-purses and thieves’ kitchens came back 
to him. He had very little idea what Georgina’s jewellery should 
fetch, but, at a guess, he put its worth at anything from two to five 
hundred guineas. To enter London with such a treasure seemed to be 
tempting providence; yet how could he dispose of it otherwise? 

There were goldsmiths in Southampton, or at Winchester if he 
chose to break Ins journey there, who would give an honest price for 
what he had to seU; but the question was, would any of them do a 
deal with him? Would they not wonder where a youngster of his age 
had obtained this small fortune in gold chains, brooches, buckles and 
bangles? He could think of no plausible explanation as to how he had 
come into possession of such property. If he were detained and an 
inquiry made, it could only result in his being ignominously returned 
to his father. 

The more he thought of the difi&culty of dispersing of his spoil, 
the more worried he became about it. If only there had been someone 
to whom he could go immediately on reaching London — ^someone he 
knew and could trust — ^the transaction might have been arranged 
with safety and despatch, but he had not a single acquaintance there; 
and it now seemed to him that even endeavouring to sell single pieces 
in provincial towns would be fraught with a certain danger. Each 
attempted sale would expose him to the risk of questioning and 
detention. 

The elegant figure of Droopy Ned drifted across his mind, bringing 
him feesh hope for a moment. He felt that he would be perfectly 
safe in confiding his whole story to Droopy and that the eccentric 
young nobleman, having a passion for jewels, would probably buy 
the whole collection from him; or at least, arrange a sale and see that 
he was not cheated. But the question was, would Droopy be in 
London? 

AH the odds were that he would not. At this season it was as 
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good as certain that the Marquess of Amesbury would be at his seat, 
Normanrood, in Wiltshire, and that Droopy would spend at least a 
fortnight there taking leave of his family before setting out on the Grand 
Tour. It was probable that he would spend some days in London before 
actually leaving for the Continent but when that would be it was 
impossible to guess and it was even probable that he might elect to 
cross to France by the more direct route from Southampton. 

In any case, it seemed to Roger, it would be a poor gamble to count 
on Droopy being at Lord Amesbury's London house before mid-August 
and, in the meantime, a country boy with little ready money but a 
hoard of jewels stood a terrible risk of becoming the prey of the sharks 
that infested the poorer quarters of the capital. 

While he was stiU pondering the thorny problem of converting 
his treasure into cash the outer door was thrust open and Dan Izzard 
came in. With a cheerful *'Good day, young Squire"' to Roger, the 
smuggler advanced to the narrow counter and banged upon it with 
an empty pewter pot. The serving maid came out of the back room 
and greeted him with a smile. 

*ls Master Trattle in?"’ asked Dan; and on the girl nodding, he 
added: “Then go fetch he. Wench, and I"IL thank thee for it."" 

A moment or two later the burly, red-faced landlord appeared 
and asked Dan’s business. 

The smuggler cast a casual glance over his shoulder at Roger, 
then leaned over the counter and, lowering his gruff voice, began to 
talk to the landlord. 

Roger was stiU absorbed in his own affairs and, at first, did not 
pay much attention to the conversation. It was evident that Dan, 
knowing him to be “safe"" was indifferent as to if he listened or not, 
and he had jumped to it at once that the smuggler was arrangiug the 
shipment of a new supply of illicit spirits for the inn. But as his gaze 
rested idly on Dan’s broad back a sudden idea came to him. 

For some minutes the two men continued their low-voiced talk; 
then, with a muttered: “That stiits me, well enough; us’U make it 
four nights from now,"’ Dan turned away. 

“Dan!"" Roger called. “Wnt join me in a glass?” 

The smuggler paused, halfway across the room. “Aye, Master 
Roger; I never say nay to a dram o" good liquor, m drink "e’s good 
hedth in a noggin" o" rum.” 

Mr. Trattle poured the drink and disappeared to resume his after- 
noon nap. Dan picked it up and, with a smile, came and sat down at 
the table. 

Lifting his glass he said: “Well, here’s long life to "e, young Master. 
"E’ve grown quite a bit since I last clapped eyes on "e, and soon it’ll 
be Mister Brook that us’U all be touchm" our caps to.” 

“That’s it, Dan,” Roger smiled back, as he sipped his own cordial. 
The spontaneous lead that he had been given lent itself to the idea he 
was developing, and an easy distortion of facts came quite readily 
'to his tongue. “My father is by way of getting me a midshipman’s 
commission, and I hope to be at sea in a month or two.” 
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'‘Well, jus' think o' that now! 'Tis a fine life though; 'tis a fine 
life, Master Roger." 

"I've never doubted that," Roger lied, adding after a second: 
"But it will take a lot of getting used to, and it's that which worries 
n^e. I'll just die of shame, Dan, if I'm sick the first time my ship leaves 
port on a voyage." 

"Why should 'e be, Master Roger?" Dan asked him in surprise. 
" 'I's seen 'e often in they little yachts sailin' round the island when 
it were blowin' quite a bit, an' 'e seemed merry as a grig." 

"But that's different," Roger objected, "I may be sick as a dog 
in a big ship once she's out in the open sea." 

"Nay, 'tis not as different as aU that. In a tempest, now, many 
a strong man's belly turns over on 'im 'fore it's blowed itself out; 
but 'eVe naught to fear given normal weather." 

Roger sighed and looked down into his glass. "I would that I felt 
as certain as you do that I'll not make a fool of myself. You see, I've 
never sailed farther than along the coast to Poole, or up to 
Southampton, and I haven't an idea what it's like in mid-channel." 

" 'Tis no different, I teU 'e," Dan assured him; but he was now 
regarding the boy with thoughtful sympathy, assuming that some old 
salt must have scared him with tales of waves as high as mountains; 
and, to his simple mind, there was nothing strange in a land-lubber 
believing that it was always rough out in unprotected water. 

Having planted this seed in tib.e smuggler's mind, Roger pretended 
to shrug away his own worries and asked: "How are things with you, 
Dan?" 

"Oh, well enough. Master Roger. There's only one real worry I 
got. That bastard OUie Nixon 'as swore to get me, an' 'e's dam nigh 
done it a brace o' times since Whitsuntide." 

Roger knew that the man referred to was the Chief Excise Officer 
of the district, whose main business it was to put down smuggling, 
but a special bitterness in Dan's tone impelled him to ask: 

"Why has Mr. Nixon got his knife into you, particularly, Dan?" 

" 'Tis on account of an affair last winter, over Poole way. Olhe 
Nixon's young brother were the leader of a squad o' Preventive 
Men. They catched some chaps cornin' up a chine wi' pack-horses, 
havin' jus' landed a cargo, an' there Were a real set-to." 

"I remember hearing of it," Roger put in. "One of the gang hit 
young Mr. Nixon over the head wilh a cudgel and he died of it. The 
Justices have never been down on smuggling, but they won't stand 
for murder, and 'twas murder, right enough. There was a big reward 
offered." 

^ "Aye; fifty guineas, no less, for any of 'em who'd turn King's 
evidence, an' a free pardon into the bargain; but they ne'er laid hands 
on the wicked devil that done it." 

"Does Ollie Nixon think that you were mixed up in that affair, 
then?" 

"That's the rig of it, Master Roger. Though as God is my witness, 
my order to my lads has ever been to jettison the cargo an' take to 
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their heels at first sight o' the Preventives. Better by far lose a cargo 
than be forced into a fight where a killing may happen.' ' 

“You're right there, Dan, and 'tis hard that Nixon should be 
endeavouring to pin it on you, since you're innocent." 

"He'll not pin it on me. There be no way he can do that. But 'tis 
fixed in his mind that 'twas my lugger lying off shore that night, 
an' that one 0' my lads dealt the blow. So he's swore he'll get me, be 
it by fair means or foul." 

"You're off again soon, aren't you? I Was just behind my father 
in the conservatory when you came to the house last night, and you 
said something to him of another trip." 

"Aye, aye; an' to-night it is. I'll be droppin' down the river wi’ 
the turn o' the tide soon arter midnight." 

Roger sprang his mine. "Take me with you, Dan." 

The smuggler's eyes opened wide at the request, and he quickly 
shook his head. "Nay, Master Roger. 'Tis a crazy thing you ask. Should 
the Cap'n learn of it he'd ne'er forgiye me." 

"He won't learn of it," Roger said firmly, and added with swift 
invention: "He believes I'm lying away from home to-night at Colonel 
Thursby's house; and as they are not on speaking terms he'll never 
find out that I didn't." 

Again Dan shook his head. "Nay, that will not serve 'e. Us'll be 
gone three days, and unable to land 'e again till four nights from now." 

"Oh, but it wiU," Roger parried, "I'd planned to stay with the 
Thursbys for a week. I can easily ride over to HighcUffe this evening, 
make my excuses, and say that I'll not be coming to them till 
Saturday." 

"My lads would be agaiu' it. They know the quality be our good 
friends, but they'd be strong against the likes of 'e bein' let into the 
secrets o' the game." 

"Please, Dan," Roger begged. "The maldng of such a trip Would 
be a vast boon to me. 'Twould give me just the chance I need to prove 
myself before entering the Navy." 

"Nay, Master Roger, 'tis too great a risk to take. Were anything 
to happen to 'e I'd have half the gentry o' the county down on me." 

"Why should anything happen — ^u^ess we're all caught. And in 
such a case having me with you would prove to your advantage. The 
Justices would never convict if it involved sentencing Captain Brook's 
son to transportation." 

"Aye, there's something in that. StiU, I'm agin' it." 

"Look!" said Roger suddenly, "I'll make it worth your while, 
Dan. I'll pay you a five-pound bounty to take me on the trip." 

The smuggler's dark eyes showed a gleam of cupidity. In spite of 
the good profits he made after each successful nm he was by no means 
a rich man. Periodically he was compelled to jettison a cargo from 
fear of capture, and each time that happened it robbed him of the 
earnings of maiiy months' hard and dangerous work. Owing to Mr. 
Nixon's vendetta against him it was much longer than usual since he 
had made a trip and he was only driven to it now by the grumbling 
of his penniless crew. He had to pay cash for his goods on the other 

E 
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side and being in low funds himself was not taking over as much money 
as he could have wished; so an additional five pounds would come 
in very handy. Yet he still hesitated. 

Seeing his hesitation Roger leapt into the breach. '‘Please, Dan! 
I beg you to. If 'tis as you say and the sea no rougher in mid-channel 
than off the island, a voyage to France and back is the very thing 
I need to give me confidence. Twould make a world of difference to 
me when I join my first ship this autumn.'' 

Dan Izzard was a good-hearted man and deeply touched by the 
appeal. It overcame the last scruples of his better judgment, and he 
said: "So be it then. I’ll take 'e. But no skylarkin', mind. 'E'll not be 
young Master aboard the Sally Ann, but do as 'e's bid.” 

"I wiU, Dan; I will. I promise,” agreed Roger enthusiastically. 

"Then be down by Nothover's quay sharp on midnight,” Dan 
added. " 'Tis from there we sail, an' time an' tide wait for no man.” 

The matter now being agreed the smuggler finished his drink, 
pulled the tassel of his woollen cap a little further over his left ear, and, 
with a gruff word of good-bye to Roger, left the inn. 

Roger's eyes were stiU shining from his success in having persuaded 
the smuggler to take him, as he was confident the trip would prove 
the solution to the problem that had been worr3dng him so much. 
The French authorities, he knew, were entirely indifferent as to if 
cargoes of spirits shipped from France were for legal or illegal tender 
when they reached England. Therefore it was certain that Dan would 
pick up his shipment quite openly in one of the French ports— probably 
the great city of Le Havre. They would be there for a full day at least, 
and Roger felt that there shoidd be no difficulty in his gomg ashore 
and disposing his treasure to a French goldsmith in the town. 

Every Englishman of good appearance and address was, he had 
often heard, regarded as a fabulously rich Milord in France, so his 
possession of a pocketful of jewels would not excite the same suspicion 
there as it was likely to do in England. Moreover, even if the gold- 
smith to whom he offered them did suspect that they were, stolen goods, 
he would see at once that they were of English origin and, having 
nothing to fear from the English law, have no hesitation in buying 
them, provided that he could make a profitable bargain. 

Already Roger saw himself safely back in England on the coming 
Saturday night with several rouleaux of gold coin that he could place 
with a banker in London for safe keeping on the following Monday. 
Congratulating himself on this excellent stroke he summoned the 
maid, paid her eightpence for the drinks and left the “Angel.” 

He had been considering what he should do with himself for the 
next few^hours when Dan had come in. As he could hardly remain in 
the tap-room till nightfall and had no wish to spend the time loitering 
about the town, 'in case he shquld run into someone from home who 
would tell him that his father was seeking him, he decided to go into 
hiding. The woods outside the town offered ^ a score of good places 
where he could lie up but he did not wish to go too far afield and 
unnecessarfiy fatigue himself with a longish walk back after dark 
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SO it had occurred to liim that the churchyard would be a good place 
to conceal himself during the long summer evening. 

Having walked back ^ong the High Street, he turned into it and 
found, as he had supposed would be the case, that it was completely 
deserted. Making his way to its extreme end he selected a grassy dip 
between a large box-like stone tomb and the hedge, and settled himself 
down there. For a little he thought about Georgina, then, tired out 
with the excitement of the day, he fell asleep. 

He awoke with a start to find it quite dark. As the rendezvous 
he had made with Dan flashed back to him he stumbled to his feet 
in panic, fearing that it might now be so late that he had missed it, 
A moment later the beU of the Town Hall clock began to strike. 
Anxiously he counted the strokes and sighed with relief when they 
ended; it was only a quarter past ten. 

A little shiver ran through him and he was suddenly conscious 
of an eerie feeling from being there alone, at night, in the graveyard. 
Vaguely now he could see the white tomb stones, and each one seemed 
like a ghost. Hastily stumbling between them he ran back to the road, 
arriving in the High Street quite breathless and with his heart beating 
like a hammer. The street was empty; most of the townsfolk had been 
in bed for the past hour and the only light that was to be seen came 
from an upper window in Monmouth House, on the comer of Church 
Lane. 

When his breathing had eased, Roger crossed the street and made 
his way along it, past the bow windows of the now shuttered shops 
and the few private dwellings interspersed among them; but some 
way before reaching the Town Hall he turned right, entering a narrow 
gap between two buildings. The alley, known as Aishley's Lane, was 
less than a hundred yards in length but continued as a footpath which 
led straight down the hill between an open field on the one hand and 
the meadow and walled kitchen garden of his own home on the other. 

Now that his eyes were accustomed to the semi-darkness of the 
summer night he could make out the square pile of the house rising 
from the lower ground and the outline of the tall trees beyond it. 
Two minutes" walk brought him to the end of the footpath and into 
the road on to which the stable gates of the house opened. They were 
locked, as he expected, but he made short work of hoisting himself 
up on them and dropping down inside. As he did so the Town clock 
chimed the half-hour. 

Curly, the Irish wolf-hound, came out of his kennel and growled 
ominously. Roger spoke to him softly and at the sound of the well- 
known voice the dog feU quiet, shook himself with a rattle of his 
chain, and retired once more to his kennel. Tip-toeing across the yard 
Roger entered the garden and, taking to the grass, began to make a 
cautious circuit of the house for any signs of wakefulness of its 
occupants. 

As he came out on to the lawn he saw, to his intense annoyance, 
that there was a light behind the curtains of the library window. 
Evidently his father was waiting up for him. He stood there irresolute 
for a moment, the terror of what would happen to him if he were 
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caught by his infuriated parent surging through him. He positively 
dared not go in, yet, somehow he had got to get hold of his money-box 
before mi dnight. The only thing to do was to wait a while and hope 
that his father would go to bed. 

Retracing his steps he sat down in the summer-house and, forcing 
himself to go slowly, counted a thousand. Then he walked round the 
corner of the house again. The light was still burning. Returning to 
the summer house he vowed to himself that he would not take another 
look until some moments after the next chiming of the Town clock, 
as it seemed to him hardly likely that his father would continue his 
vigil beyond eleven. 

Consumed with impatience, he waited. At last the melodious 
chimes rang out but, to his amazement and dismay, the bell did not 
toll eleven; it was only a quarter-to. All the same he went round the 
house, but only to meet with another disappointment. 

Back in the summer-house once more it suddenly came to him that 
he had had no dinner and was very hungry. There was plenty of fruit 
in the garden and, although not very sustaining, it was better than 
nothing; moreover going in search of it would occupy a little time during 
the enforced waiting. Tip-toeing up the path.he went through the arch 
to the kitchen garden and made for the west wall, which was covered 
with fan-trained plum trees. Most of the gages were not yet ripe but 
he knew every tree in the garden and went straight to a purple plum 
that was just ready for picking. Having eaten several, he went into the 
netted cage and attacked the raspberry canes. But they did not taste 
half as good without sugar and cream, so he abandoned them and, 
leaving the cage, walked up to the south wall on which grew the peaches 
and nectarines. Finding that the only early trees had been denuded 
of their fruit for his father’s home-coming dinner of the day before, 
he feu back on the apricots and ate of them until he was satisfied. 

It seemed as if he had been listening for the clock to strike for half 
an hour, but at last it chimed eleven. Controlling his impatience he 
made himself count another thousand, then he left the kitchen garden 
and walked cautiously round the comer of the house again. The liglxt 
was stiU burning in the library. 

He wondered desperately if he dared enter the house while his 
father was stiU up. As his own room was at the back of the house he 
thotght that he would be able to get into it unheard, but, to coUect 
his ihings he would have to kindle a light, and the door of his room 
opened on to the half-landing of the staircase. Should his father decide 
to go up to bed while the light was on he would see it under the door 
and the fat would then be in the fire with a vengeance. Roger decided 
that he dared not risk it. 

Yet, if he failed to get his money-box in time to be at Northover’s 
quay by midnight, his whole plan would be mined. He had promised 
Dan five pounds and, if he could not show the colour of his money 
Dan might refuse to take him. A prey to the most appalling indecision 
he hovered there, taking his weight first on one foot then on the other. 
Suddenly the light went out. 

His relief was soon swamped in a new wave of impatience. He must 
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give his father time to lock up and get to bed and, fearing that he might 
be seen from one of the windows he quickly tiptoed back to the shelter 
of the summer-house. With his hands clasped he sat there counting 
the seconds as the interminable minutes dragged away. At last the 
clock chimed a quarter past. He could bear to wait no longer and, getting 
up, stole round to the courtyard at the back of the house. 

Old Ben's pantry consisted of a single storey passage room 
connecting the old wing of the house with the new buildmg. By getting 
on to its roof Roger could easily reach the window of his bedroom. 
His heart hammering wildly again now, he climbed on to a rain butt 
and hauled himself up on to the low roof. His window was open a 
foot. It creaked a little as he raised it further and he paused there 
listening intently for a moment; but no sound came and he slipped 
inside. 

The room was in pitch darkness but his groping fingers soon found 
his tinder box and he lit a candle. He had already made a mental list 
of the things he wanted to take and with quick soft steps he set about 
collecting them, the solitary candle casting a giant shadow of him on 
the walls and ceiling. 

First he broke open his money-box. He had not added anything 
to its contents for the past few years, but it had in it most of the cash 
presents he had received during his childhood. A swift count showed 
that he had fifteen guineas in gold and a fist full of silver crowns, 
which was considerably more than he had thought. Next, he stripped 
off his outer clothes and hurriedly changed into his best blue broad- 
cloth suit, pulling on top of it winter overcoat. Taking a roomy 
leather satchel from a chest he crammed into it a change of linen, 
the pair of silver-mounted pistols that his mother had given him on 
his fifteenth birthday, a pair .of court shoes with silver buckles and a 
number of other items that he thought might come in useful. Thrust- 
ing his money in one pocket and the fat packet of Georgina's jewels 
into another he left the letter he had written to his motiier propped 
up on the dressing-chest, gave a last hurried look round, blew out the 
candle and climbed out of the window. 

Having regained the garden he hastened along the grass verge of 
the terrace to its eastern end, withdrew the bolts of a small postern 
door in the high wall and let himself out. Turning into the avenue of 
hmes that formed the drive up to the main gate of the house he broke 
into a run, fearful now that he had been so long in collecting his things 
that it would be midnight before he could reach the quay. *But before 
he was hdf way along it the Town clock chimed again, eleven strokes 
and the three quarters, so with a gasp of relief he dropped back into 
a walk’. Beyond the avenue there lay only a short lane ending in a 
steep street of old houses that ran down to the water. 

At the quayside he fouiid the Sally Ann, Only the silhouette^ of 
her mast and rigging now showed against the night sky, but havmg 
often seen her in full daylight, he knew her well as a long, rakish, swift- 
moving craft. 

No attempt was being made to conceal her departure, as she nor- 
mally made one of the fishing fleet, solitary boats of which often sailed 
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from Lymington at the turn of the tide late at night or in the^ small 
hours of the morning. 

A gruff voice hailed Roger as he reached the lugger's side and a 
lantern was raised from behind a pile of tarpaulins. By its light Roger 
saw that the man who had challenged him was Nick Bartlett, a feUow 
of ill repute, who picked up a dubious living on the waterfront. 

As Roger asked for Dan, Nick said in a grumbling tone: “So it 
be 'e, be it? Dan said 'e was a-coming wi' us, though what he be after 
wi' the likes of e' aboard Satan knows." 

After this ill reception Roger was glad to see Dan's bearded 
head emerge from the hatchway and hear him call: “Stow that, Nick 
Bartlett! What I does be my affair. 'Tis none of 'e's business an’ the 
young gentleman is paying his footing handsome. Come aboard. Master 
Roger an' don't pay no heed to yon fellow's cussedness." 

Scrambling over the lugger's low bulwark Roger joined Dan aft 
and was taken by him down to the cabin. Three other men were there, 
whiling away the time until the tide should fall, by gambling for half- 
pence with a greasy pack of cards. Roger knew two of them by sight: 
Fred Mullins, a brawny, open-faced man, who, in his youth, had been 
impressed into the Navy and had later deserted; and Simon Fry, a 
grizzled, weather-beaten fisherman who had had the ill luck to lose 
his boat some winters before. The third was a dark, wiry fellow with 
a sly, cunning look. The others addressed him as Ned, and it later 
transpired that he came from Boscombe way, where he had quarrelled 
with and left another gang. 

While Roger sat watching them from a comer of the smelly ill- 
ht cabin, the minutes seemed to drag again. He had a frightening vision 
of his father paying a last visit to his room before going to sleep, to 
see if he had come home by the window, and, on seeing the disorder 
there, coming hot-foot in pursuit of him. But he quickly reassured him- 
self with the thought that even if his father did now discover the empty 
money-box and the scattered clothes he could not possibly guess 
where their owner had got to. 

Thirty long minutes ticked away before Nick thrust his head over 
the edge of the hatchway and called: “Tide's on the ebb, Cap'n." 

Abandoning the cards they all went on deck, a lantern was hoisted 
on the forestay and at a word from Dan the hawsers were cast off. 
Two of the men got out long sweeps and, as the lugger drifted away 
from the quayside, began to pole her out into open water. Dan took 
the tiller and gave another order, the sweeps were drawn inboard 
and the jib was set. It slapped for a moment, then bellied out, soon 
giving ifce ship enough way for Dan to steer her into the channel, and 
with the water barely rippling along her sides she dropped smoothly 
down river. 

Roger looked back towards Lymington. Across the marshes he 
could see the two small beacons that marked the entrance to the har- 
bour and the vague outline of the massed houses behind them; but the 
long, low salt-pans, from which for centuries the town had supplied 
half England and made a handsome revenue, were hidden by the 
darkness, as was the roof of his own home which he would have been 
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able to make out easily, between its sheltering trees, had it been day- 
time. 

Quarter of an hour of gentle tacking round the bends of the creek 
brought them to its mouth . The breeze seemed fresher now and Dan gave 
orders for the mainsail to be hoisted. Roger joined the others in hauling 
on the sheet; the wooden rings rattled against the mast, the boom 
swung over and the great spread of canvas rose above them. Leaving 
the land on their starboard beam they headed out towards the western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight. 

After his long sleep Roger was not the least tired and he sat by 
Dan staring out with eager eyes into the darkness. Ahead he could see 
the warning beacon flashing on the cruel rocks of the Needles, to his 
left the friendly lights of Yarmouth harbour but to the right the great 
sweep of the mainland showed no signs of human occupation. In vain 
he searched the dark horizon there for a glimpse of Highcliffe Tower, 
but it was hidden by the night, so he could only gaze at a spot where 
he imagined it to be, as he thought of the beautiful Georgina, and won- 
dered if she was still awake and thinking of him, or sound asleep in 
the big warm bed on which they had shared out her treasure that 
afternoon. 

Giving the Needles a wide berth Dan turned the lugger out to sea 
and it was some half-hour after this new course had been set that 
Roger, chancing to glance astern, suddenly saw the faint shimmer of 
foam creaming at one solitary place in the gloom behind them. 

“Danr* he gasped in an excited whisper: '‘We're being foUowedl 
Look astern there! Naught but a ship's bow cutting through the wake 
could chum it up so steadily." 

“Be easy, lad," Dan replied with unaccustomed familiarity, “There 
be more mysteries to this trade o' ours than 'e would wot of." Then, 
to Roger's surprise, he gave orders to douse the lights and lower the 
sails, and the lugger hove to. 

The shimmer of foam rapidly grew to what seemed a quite abnormal 
height, until it was sufficiently near for Roger suddenly to realise that 
only the base of the pyramid at which he was gazing was formed of 
water and that from it rose the brow of a white-painted ship, A moment 
later her masts and sails were visible, and, checking her speed as she 
came up with them, she emerged like a ghost-ship out of the night, a 
trim httle two-masted schooner. 

Hails were exchanged with the newcomer, then Dan hoisted his 
jib and after a certain amount of manoeuvring the two ships were 
brought alongside one another. The schooner's counter was slightly 
higher than that of the lugger, but by leaning over it the men in her 
could converse with Dan and his mates without raising their voices. 

There was a brief interchange of questions and answers and on both 
parties ascertaining that all was well with the other Dan said to Roger, 
“Rim, get thy bag, lad. We be goin' aboard her." 

Roger hesitated. He had already given Dan the five pounds and he 
wondered unhappily if the smuggler, having been so averse to taking 
him in the first place, had later thought up some trick for getting his 
money but not taking him after all. He had now recognised the white 
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schooner as the Albatross, out of Yarmouth, and suspected that he was 
to be put aboard her for shipment back to the island. 

* ‘What's toward, Dan?" he asked, striving to keep the uneasiness 
he felt out of his voice. “Wb.y must I board her?" 

" 'Tis not for 'e to ask questions," Dan replied gruffly. "Do as 
'e's bid, an' smart about it, now." 

Being in no position to argue, Roger turned away. If they intended 
to send him back there was nothing he could do about it, and no way 
in which he could recover his money from Dan, either. It was the 
first dealing he had had with lawless characters and he felt again how 
incompetent he was to hold his own outside the secure world he knew, 
in that where poverty made men unscrupulous. 

The thought that he still had some fourteen pounds in cash upon 
him was some consolation. That was enough to get him to London 
and keep him -for a week or two there. But suddenly it flashed upon 
him that the smugglers might rob him of the rest of his money before 
putting him ashore. 

Hasteniag his steps he dived down into the cabin, pulled off his 
boots and poured his guineas and crowns into them, leaving only some 
small change in his pocket. In something of a panic now he puUed out 
the bulky packet of Georgina's jewels and wondered how he could 
possibly manage to conceal it. After a second he tore the silk scarf he 
was wearing from around his neck, spread it out on the table, undid 
the packet of jewels and poured them on to it. Rolling the scarf up he 
tied each of its ends in a knot and the middle with a strand of hemp 
that was lying handy; then he undid his clothes and arranged the 
long omeven sausage round his waist next his skin, in such a way that 
the leather belt of his breeches would keep it in position. He was still 
stuffing back his shirt over it when Dan's stentorian voice came to him. 

"Below there! What the hell's keeping 'e?" 

"Coming!" called Roger, and he stumbled up on deck again. 

To his surprise he saw that several strange men from the schooner 
were now aboard the lugger and that her own crew were in the process 
of climbing over the schooner's counter. Evidently the two ships were 
exchanging crews and this, though queer, seemed somewhat reassuring; 
so, without further attempt to secure an explanation, he followed 
Dan aboard the Albatross, 

, The’ exchange having been made the two ships cast off. Aipidst 
a chorus of muttered farewells from their crews the bumpers were 
hauled in and they drew apart. 

When the Sally Ann had been swallowed up in the darkness 
Roger made his way down to the schooner's cabin. It was roomier 
rad somewhat cleaner than that of the lugger, and it had eight bunks 
instead of only four. Depositing his satchel on one of them he went 
up again to seek out Dan, now feeling a twinge of remorse at his 
recent fears that the smuggler intended to cheat and rob him. 

The crew were busy setting the sails and Dan was standing at the 
break of the shallow poop behind the big wheel. 

“I've no wish to pry, Dan,” Roger said as he joined him, “but 
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I’m all agog to know the reason for the exchange we’ve just made. 
Won’t you tell me what lies behind it?” 

The smuggler laughed. ”Aye, why not. ’E’U find out for "e’s self 
soon enough. ’Tis this way. The Riding Officers be mighty spry these 
days roun’ Mudeford and Bourne Heath; but the Isle o’ Wight has 
quiet covers a plenty, so ’tis there we now run our cargoes. Then the 
Yarmouth lads bring ’em over piecemeal, a few kegs at a time, in the 
little boats that be always plyin’ to an’ fro from the island.” 

'"So that’s why ’tis done,” murmured Roger. ”But why couldn’t 
you land your cargo on the island direct from the lugger?” 

”I could, lad; an’ always did in the good days. But as I’ve telled 
’e OUie Nixon’s out to have my blood. ’Tis to fox he that we make the 
change o’ craft. Come daylight should he sight the Sally Ann, 'tis her 
he’ll keep his weather eye on, while she does a bit o’ harmless fishin* 
an’ we take the Albatross to France.” 

” ’Tis monstrous clever, that, Dan.” 

"Aye; ’tis a ruse that has worked twice afore, an’ pray God ’twill 
work again.” 

For the best part of two hours Roger remained on deck, while the 
little schooner, lifting and falling gently to the swell, cleaved her way 
through the night; lien he thought that he would turn in for a bit. 
The knobs and points of the jewel-filled bandage round his waist 
irked him somewhat but their weight Was better distributed than it 
had been as a heavy packet in his pocket, so he decided to leave them 
as they were, and, adjusting them more comfortably, lay down on his 
bunk in his clothes. Youth can do with far more sleep than age, and, 
in spite of his long nap that evening, he had hardly closed his eyes 
before he dropped off. 

When he awoke it was daylight and a strong smell of cooking 
assailed his nostrils. On sitting up he saw that Fred Mullins was busy 
cooking bacon, onions and pigs’ fry in the tiny galley that formed the 
far end of the cabin. Tidying his hair as best he could in a cracked 
mirror nailed to the bulkhead, he joined the ex-nayal jolly and helped 
lay up the table for breakfast. 

The men came down for their meal in relays, Dan being last, and 
when he had eaten he turned in for a spell while Roger went on deck. 
The old fisherman, Simon Fry, was now at the wheel and the schooner 
was scudding along on a fine breeze. The weather promised well and on 
looking round the horizon Roger could see no sail except the Sally Ann, 
which apparently had kept them company all through the night, and 
now lay about a mile away on their port quarter. 

There was nothing to do but laze in the sunshine and, making 
himself as comfortable as he could on a coil of rope Roger took his 
ease there all through the morning. At midday he joined the crew in 
another rough and ready meal and, after it, Dan took the wheel again. 

As he did so he asked Roger how he was feeling, and Roger, having 
entirely forgotten the plea by which he had induced the smuggler to 
take him on the trip, replied cheerfully: "I never felt better, Dan. 
I’m as fit as a fiddle.” 

" ’Tis just as I told ’e,” Dan laughed. "Tain’t no different in 
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mid-channel, here, than 'tis huggin' the coast in a bit o' a yawl. An' 
we’s Higher to France than England now. Come six o'clock we should 
make a landfall." 

The early hours of the afternoon drifted by uneventfully but soon 
after four o'clock Nick Bartlett, who was acting as lookout, called: 
'‘Sail astern, Cap'n." 

Slipping a noose of rope over one of the spokes of the wheel to keep 
it in position Dan picked up a spy-glass and focused it on the speck 
that the surly longshoreman had reported. 

After a few moments he lowered his telescope with a curse and 
added; “ 'Tis the Revenue cutter Expedition; OlUe Nixon be after us 
again." 

“WeU, you’ve naught to fear," Roger said in an effort to reassure 
him. “ 'Tis the Sally Ann that he’!! be interested in, not us." 

"Aye, let's hope so," Dan muttered, "may God rot his guts." 

The captain of the Sally Ann had also evidently sighted the 
Revenue cutter, as she began to play her part as a decoy and draw 
away, while the Albatross held on her course. 

All the crew had now assembled on deck and for the next half-hour 
they watched the Revenue cutter anxiously. She was considerably 
faster than either of the other ships, and soon began to overhaul 
them. In order to avoid arousing the Revenue men's suspicions the 
Sally Ann had not taken any drastic action that would have been 
immediately perceptible to them but only adopted a slightly divergent 
course a few more points to westward; so it was at first impossible to 
tell whether the cutter was in pursuit of the schooner or the lugger. 

Then, to their dismay, the issue became certain. The Sally Ann was 
now a good two miles away and had dropped some distance astern; 
but the Expedition was ignoring her and, with all sail spread, coming 
up in the wake of the Albatross. 

"Dam his eyes!" Dan swore. "He’ve srdelled our red herring once 
too often, an' he means to board us." 

"What if he does?" said Roger. "You’ve not loaded your contraband 
yet, so he can’t lay a finger on you." 

"Nay," Dan muttered uneasUy, "To-night we've naught to fear 
'cept from the Frenchies. But OUie Nixon havin' tumbled to our mse 
bodes ill for our homeward run. Once he have satisfied hisself that 'tis 
me an' my lads is aboard the Albatross he'E patrol these waters for 
days to get us.” 

While they had been talking the cutter had come up to within 
hailing distance of the schooner and a faint but clear call came to them 
from across the water: 

"Heave-to, there! Tn the King's name, heave-to!” 

With another cijrse Dan gave tiie wheel a spin, bringing the schooner 
round within six points of the wind, so that her sails emptied and 
began to flop idly against her stays. Her crew scattered quickly to 
rerf them in, and while they were still busy at it the cutter drew 
abreast. No sooner had she checked her way than some of her people 
began to get out a boat. It was easy to see that they were used to the 
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business, from the despatch they used, and five minutes later a smart 
gig was making fast to the schooner's stem. 

A heavy, red-faced man hauled himself aboard and his sharp 
black eyes swept the little group of sullen-looking sailors. 

^'Arteraoon, Mr. Nixon," said Dan, with the best grace he could 
muster. 

'‘So, 'tis you, Dan Izzard," Nixon muttered, “I guessed as much. 
What are you and your culleys doing aboard the Albatross?” 

“Cap'n Cummings giv' me the loan o' her, Sir. 'E'U allow there's 
naught illegal in that." 

Nay, naught illegal, but 'tis monstrous fishy seeing that I know you 
to have sailed from Lymington last night in the Sally Ann, What 
cargo are you carrying; or are you in ballast?" 

‘In ballast, may it please your honour," replied Dan sarcastically. 

Nixon turned to a petty officer who had scrambled aboard after 
him. “Nip down into her hold, Higgins, and take a look-see." 

As the man moved to obey Dan threw up a hand to restrain him 
and grumbled: “Easy, easy. If 'e must stick 'e's nose into other folks* 
business 'tis a cargo o' salt we have aboard, an' we're bound for 
Le Havre." 

“So that's the lay, is it?" Nixon's heavy face broke into a sly grin. 
“All right, Higgins, we'U take his word for it." 

“B'ain't naught illegal in that, neither," said Dan with a scowl. 

“Not if you land your salt openly at Le Havre; but I'm not in 
King Louis's pay, so that's not my affair." 

As Nixon turned to regain his boat he suddenly caught sight of 
Roger who, up till then, had been standing half-concealed from him 
by the big wheel. Halting, he exclaimed in surprise: 

“Why, 'tis Master Brook! What would you be doing here?" 

“I'm shortly going into the Navy, Sir," Roger replied promptly. 
“And I came on this trip to try out my sea legs." 

“ 'Tis strange company to find a young gentleman in," Nixon 
frowned. “I'U make no accusations I can't prove: but if there's con- 
traband in the vessel next time I board her 'twill be my duty to take 
you, if you're among her crew, and charge you with the rest." 

Roger flushed slightly as he lied: “I'm sure Dan Izzard and his men 
intend nothing illegal, Sir." 

“I am entitled to my doubts of that, and if you're here for a lark 
it has lasted long enough. If 'tis no more than a sea trip you sought 
come with me, and I'U give you passage home." 

“Thanks, Sir, but I've never been abroad and I'm aU agog to see 
Le Havre, so, if you'U excuse me, I prefer to stay with Dan." 

“Unless my wits deceive me, should you remain aboard the 
Albatross there's a chance of you finding yourself in a French gaUey 
instead of seeing Le Havre. Come now! Come home with me, and let 
me earn your mother’s gratitude." 

Roger did not fuUy take in the meaning of this aUusion to a French 
galley and, even had he done so, it seemed to him now that so much 
depended on his being able to land in France, that it is doubtful 
if he would have aUowed the warning to influence him. As it was he 
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simply shook his head and said again: “Thanks, Sir, but I prefer to 
stay with Dan.” 

Nixon shrugged his broad shoulders. “So be it then; but I fear 
you'll have cause to repent of your folly before you're much older.'' 

With a curt nod to Dan he went over the ship's side, followed by 
his man, and a moment later the gig's crew Were giving way lustily 
as they pulled him back to the Expedition. 

The sails of the Albatross were re-set and, leaving the Revenue 
cutter behind, she was soon skimming over the water towards the 
French coast once more. 

A little belatedly, and uneasily now, Roger was thinking over 
Mr. Nixon's sinister remark, that he might find himself in a French 
galley instead of seeing Le Havre. If Dan had a cargo of Lymington 
salt aboard it was obviously destined for France. The French, so 
Roger had heard, were forced to pay an exceptionally high price for 
this simple commodity, owing to an exorbitant tax that their king 
had put upon it. The tax was called the gabelle, and was one of the 
French people's principle reasons for discontent against the monarchy. 
Since Dan had for years earned his living by smuggling illicit spirits 
into England it seemed most unlikely that he would \^lingly pay a 
heavy import duty in order to land a cargo of salt in France. 

Having reached the conclusion that Dan contemplated making a 
big illegal profit at both ends of his trip, Roger was not particularly 
perturbed by the additional risk in which he had unwittingly involved 
himself, because Dan had for so many years proved himself a capable 
and canuy smuggler, but he became extremely worried at the thought 
that the Albatross might both unload her cargo of salt and take on a 
new one of spirits in some secluded cove, and not enter the port of 
Le Havre at aU. 

Striving to conceal his new anxiety he went up to Dan and asked: 
“What time should we miake Le Havre, Dan?'' 

“First light to-morrow morning, all bein' well, lad," Dan replied 
quite casually. “We've a rendezvous, as the Frenchies call it, wi' some 
friends o' mine farther down the coast to-night. Then we beats up 
channel to the port to pick up our nice drop o' liquor, an' sails for 
home at dusk.” 

This was highly reassuring, and Roger smothered a sigh of xelief, 
as it now seemed clear that they were not only really going to Le 
Havre, but that he would have the whole day in which to go ashore 
and depose of his jewels. 

“Do the French Preventives give you much trouble?” he asked 
after a moment, 

“Nay. They's nothin' nigh so smart as our chaps, nor so numerous. 
'Tis good money for old rope so long as 'e don't fall foul o' one o' 
they's men o' war. Look, lad! Do'st see the dark streak on the horizon, 
yonder? 'Tis the coast of France.” 

All else forgotten, Roger picked up Dan's spy-glass and, glueing his 
eye to it, endeavoured to make out the features of that strange land 
where lived England's traditional enemies, and of which he had heard 
so much. 
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Occasionally Dan glanced over his shoulder at Mr. Nixon’s cutter. 
He had thought that after boarding him she would put back towards 
England, if only temporarily, but to his annoyance she continued to 
foUow in the wake of the Albatross under three-quarter sail. Now, as he 
luffed and brought the schooner roimd on to a westward course so 
that she should run down the Nomiandy coast while still some miles 
distant from it, the cutter ignored his action and, somewhat to his 
surprise, continued on a course towards Le Havre. 

Soon after this they took their evening meal, and when Roger 
came on deck again the cutter had disappeared from sight. But now 
they were considerably nearer the French coast and here and there 
could see small craft working their way along it. 

About nine o’clock, just as the summer dusk was beginning to fall, 
they discerned twenty or thirty dots on the horizon astern, which 
Dan said were the Le Havre fishing fleet putting out to sea. Roger 
watched them idly through the spy-glass for a while. They too, seemed 
to be on a westward course as, although they grew no larger, they did 
not drop from view; and one of them that seemed to be much larger 
than the rest even appeared to be gaining on the Albatross. 

He was just about to draw Dan’s attention to this bigger ship 
when he was distracted by the smuggler giving orders for the lowering 
of the main and fore sails; as they had now come opposite that part of 
the coast where he had his rendezvous and he intended to lay off there 
until full darkness would cover his landing operation. 

When Roger looked through the glass again he saw that not one 
but two of the ships in the fishing fleet were of different build and, 
clearly now, much larger than the rest. Both had detached themselves 
from the scattered line of dots and were coming on ahead of them 
under full sail. Running over to Dan he pointed them out to him. 

Dan took the glass and studied them for a moment. ’Tis two 
traders,^ what have sailed out o’ Le Havre on the tide, like as not,” 
he declared. '"But take the glass, lad, and keep ’e’s eye upon they.” 

Again Roger focused the two oncoming ships for a few moments. 
There seemed something vaguely familiar about the rig of the smaller 
of the two, and suddenly he recognised her, 

'The smaller one,” he cried, ” ’Tis Mr. Nixon's cutter.” 

Dan snatched the telescope from him. “Aye, lad, ’e’s right!” he 
grunted. “What devil’s work would he be up to now? And what be 
other craft? Hi! Fred Mullins! What make ’e of yon ship? The bigger 
o’ the two.” 

The ex-naval rating took the glass and, steadying it against a 
stay, took a long look at the approaching ships. Identification was 
not easy, owing to the falling twilight and the fact that thestranger craft 
being dead astern only her bows and fore sails were visible. 

“She’s a Frenchie,” he muttered. “And if I mistake not, a thirty- 
six gun frigate.” 

“God’s death!” swore Dan. “ ’Tis as I feared. That bastard Nixon 
has betrayed us. Just think on it. What sort o’ Englishman is he who 
would bring the Frogs upon us, an’ send we to a daily floggin’ in 
they’s galleys. Avast, there! Avast! Up sail an’ away.” 
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Instantly every member of the crew flung himself into feverish 
activity* To be caught smuggling contraband into England was one 
thing, except on overwhelming evidence no bench of magistrates 
would convict; to be captured by the French quite another — it m(.ant 
a hideous and long drawn-out death, rotting in chains shackled to 
an oar, in one of the French war galleys. In a bare ten minutes every 
sail the schooner could carry was set and she was standing out to sea, 
their one hope now being to escape in the gathering darkness* 

As the light deepened they watched their pursuers with terrible 
anxiety* Both ships had altered course and were now beating sea- 
ward on lines converging with that of the schooner in the hope of cutting 
her off. The frigate and the Expedition were both faster ships than 
their prey and it was soon perceptible that they were gaming on her, 

Roger prayed for darkness as he had never prayed before, yet it 
seemed that the long summer twilight scarcely deepened and that 
night would never fall. Dan stood grimly by the wheel getting every 
ounce of way out of the schooner of which she was capable. His crew 
had wrenched aside her hatches and, working like madmen, were 
now jettisoning her cargo, in the hope that if they could only get all 
the great blocks of salt overboard before the frigate came up with her 
they would be able to show a hold free of contraband. 

As Roger lent a hand, he kept an anxious eye on the frigate. 
Staggering under the weight of one of the blocks he was just about to 
tip it overboard when he saw a little cloud of white smoke issue from 
her fo'c'sle head. A moment later he heard a sharp report. He did not 
see the shot but guessed that their pursuer had fired a round from her 
long gun at some point ahead of their bows to bring them to. 

The shadows had deepened now and, ignoring the warning, Dan 
held on his course, still hoping that night might cover their escape 
from French waters. 

The gun boomed again and Roger saw the second shot ricochet 
across the waves within ten yards of the schooner's starboard quarter, 
StiU Dan doggedly held on and gave no order to lower sail. 

A third time a little white cloud issued from the frigate's fo'c'sle 
and the report echoed across the water, to be followed almost instantly 
by the crashing of woodwork in the schooner's stem. The roundshot 
had found a mark in her poop, and, crashing through it, bounded along 
her deck. 

As to what happened next Roger was not quite sure. He heard the 
gun fire a fourth time, then there was a frightful splintering of wood. 
The schooner's main mast heeled over and came crashing down. 
S^s, ropes and spars seemed to be flying in all directions. Something 
hit hm a terrific buffet in the back, knocking him off his feet and throw- 
ing him forward. Next moment he found himself in the water struggling 
for his life. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE MAN IN RED 

Roger was a good swimmer, but never before had he been plunged 
into the sea fully dressed; within a moment he found that his sodden 
clothes hampered him enormously. In addition he had coins in his 
boots and several pounds weight of precious metal around his waist. 
As he felt the pull of them dragging him down he was overtaken by 
panic and opened his mouth to let out a yell. His shout for help was 
cut short by a wave crest slapping into his face. Choked by sea water, 
he gulped, and went under. 

The next minutes were a nightmare to him. Lack of breath caused 
a suffocating pain in his chest and as he sank he thought that he was 
done for. In a violent effort to save himself he attempted to kick off 
his boots; they did not come off but his frantic kicking brought him 
back to the surface. 

Gasping in air he struck out wildly, with no thought of direction 
or husbanding his strength but simply with the animal instinct to 
keep himself from drowning. After a dozen flailing strokes he saw that 
he was heading towards the French frigate. Seen from low down on 
the water she seemed much larger now and she was still coming on 
imder.full sail. 

By swimming with all his strength he found that he could keep 
afloat and make a little headway; but he knew that the frigate would 
pass him at some distance and that, in the gathering gloom, it was 
most imhkely that anyone on her dedk would see him struggling there 
in the water. 

Thrusting himself round he looked towards the Albatross, He was now 
about two hundred yards astern of her, since her way had carried her 
on that far before the shattered main mast, that now hung over her 
side, had dragged her to a standstill. 

He wondered desperately if he would have the strength to gain her. 
Georgina’s treasure now threatened to be his death; it hung like a thick 
belt of lead resting on his hips, and, as it was under his clothes, there was 
no way in which he could get rid of it. With every stroke he took its 
weight seemed to increase and it kept him so low in the water timt 
every wavelet broke over his face, filling his eyes and nostrils with 
salty spume. Despair now gripped his heart and he felt that each 
moment would be his last. 

His range of vision was very limited and he had only glimpsed the 
schooner by heaving himself up with a special effort, so he did not 
even see the big spar that had come adrift from her main mast until 
it was washed right on top of him. With a gasp of relief he threw his 
arms over it and hung there, panting. 

Having got his breath back and shaken the water from his eyes 
he hoisted his head above the spar and took a quick look roimd. Her 
was stiH a good hundred and fifty yards astern of the disabled Albaiross, 
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The frigate was now coming up abreast of her and in the failing light 
he could just make out the Expedition a quarter of a mile astern 
of the frigate. Dropping back he remained for about five minutes 
swaying gently in the water while his agitated mind sought a way of 
getting himself rescued. 

When he looked again he saw that the frigate and cutter had both 
hove to. Their lanterns were lit and the former was lowering a boat. 
It was too dark to make out any details but faintly he could hear a 
French officer shouting orders and then the splash of the oars as the 
boat was puUed towards the Albatross to take the smugglers in her 
prisoner. 

At that thought his heart sank even lower. As long as he could cling 
to the heavy spar he was safe from a watery grave but rescue meant 
the frightful prospect of being sent as a slave to the French war galleys. 
For a few moments he was racked with indecision whether to hang 
on there, on the chance of being washed ashore or picked up by another 
ship, or to put aU his strength into shouts for help, and accept the 
grim alternative. 

The summer night had now closed down, and when he bobbed 
up he could make out the stricken Albatross only as a vague whitish 
blur; the positions of the frigate and cutter were indicated by their 
lights. For a few moments more he wavered, then he decided that he 
dared not ignore this chance of rescue, however frightful the future that 
it portended, and he began to shout. 

After a minute he thought he heard an answering cry, and paused to 
listen, but it did not come again and he realised that an altercation was 
going on between Dan and his men and the Frenchmen in the boat. 
Panicking again at the thought that he might not be able to make him- 
self heard he began to yeU with all the force of his lungs. 

Again he paused to listen, there was silence now. The Albatross 
was no longer visible and the lights of the frigate and cutter seemed 
farther off. Grimly it came to him that the tide must be carrying him 
away from them, and frantically nW, he called again and again; 
but there was no response. 

After ten minutes, his throat sore and his breath coming in gasps 
from the effort, he gave up. Full darkness had come and as he could 
now see only the mast lights of the two ships in which his hope pf 
rescue lay, he knew that he must have drifted at least half a mile 
away from them. 

His one hope was that he would be able to cling on to the spar 
tmtil he was washed ashore or daylight came with a new chance of 
rescue. Fortunately it was high summer and the water was quite 
warm but, even so, he feared that his hands would grow numb and 
lose their grip on the spar before many hours had passed. 

With the idea of jSnding an easier hold he began to pull his way along 
the spar and soon came upon a length of rope that was trailing from 
it. Han^g on, first with one hand then with the other, he got the rope 
under his arms and managed to lash himself to the spar sufficiently 
firmly for only a light hold on it to be necessary to keep his head above 
water. Slightly relieved in mind he relaxed a little but now that 
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he had leisure to think for the fbrst time since he had been thrown 
overboard his thoughts brought him little comfort. 

The thing that had made the greatest impression on him in the past 
hectic hour was Mr. OUie Nixon's betrayal of his compatriots to the 
French. It was obvious now that the Expedition had left the 
Albatrosses tail only to make for Le Havre, and that Nixon had tipped 
off the authorities there that a smuggler craft was just down the coast 
well inside French territorial waters. He had then followed the frigate 
in order to gloat over the iU fate that he had brought upon the imfor- 
tunate Dan and his companions. Roger would never have believed 
that an Englishman could be capable of such baseness and he made 
a mental vow that, if he Hved, he would somehow get even with Nixon 
on Dan's account as well as his own. But, at the moment, the chances 
of his surviving to carry out his vow looked far from good. 

The mast lights of both the ships had now disappeared below 
Roger's limited horizon and, although the stars had come out, there was 
no hint of human life whichever way he peered through the surrounding 
gloom. 

For what seemed an eternity he hung there, submerged up to his 
armpits in water, his danghng legs swaying gently with the motion 
of the waves. Georgina's prophecy that water would always be dan- 
gerous to him reoccurred to his mind. He thought how surprised she 
would be if she knew how swiftly it had been fulfilled; as by this time 
she no doubt fondly imagined Mm to be lodged at some comfortable 
inn in London having safely deposited the proceeds of her jewels in 
Messrs. Hoare's bank. He sought such comfort as he could from the 
idea that her other prophecies had yet to be fulfilled, but he remembered 
with misgiving her once having told him that things seen in the 
glass would come to pass only if the subject pursued a path made 
natural to him through his character and environment — as indeed 
most people did — ^but that an abnormal exercise of free will might cause 
deviations from it, or the whole future suddenly be rendered void by 
a Mgher power decreeing death for the subject. 

As he tried to weigh the pros and cons of the matter in his mind 
he was temporarily cheered again by the thought that he was off the 
coast of France, and it was in France that Georgina had seen him fight- 
ing a duel. Yet she had been very definite that the duel would not take 
place for several years, and if he was washed ashore he meant to get 
back to England as soon as he possibly could, so that did not get Mm 
an5rwhere either. 

He had now been in the water for an hour and a half and vnth the 
advance of the night he was becoming chiUy. As he began to jerk his 
limbs about to restore Ms circulation he turned Ms head, and suddenly 
saw a moving light no more than fifty yards distant from him. Instantly 
he began to shout. 

A French voice answered Ms cries, excited shouts followed; the 
direction in wMch the light was moving changed, now coming towards 
Mm, and the bulk of a small craft, with her sails set, loomed up out 
of the darkness. A few minutes later he was being hauled aboard her. 

Roger's French consisted only of what he had picked up at school 
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during a year of lessons, and the handful of sailors who crowded round 
him as he was dragged squelching on to the deck questioned him in their 
Normandy patois, which he found it almost impossible to understand. 
But his flair for languages had enabled him to make good use of his 
comparatively slender instruction. He managed to convey to them that 
he had fallen overboard unnoticed in the darkness from an English 
merchantman an hour earlier, and to gather that their boat was one 
of the fishing fleet which he had seen after they had put out from Le 
Havre, just before dusk that evening. 

A short, swarthy man with gorilla-like shoulders, who appeared to 
be the Captain, took him below to the tiny cabin. He had borne up 
so far, but now the reaction from the shock and strain of the last few 
hours set in and he practically collapsed. It was all he could do to 
swallow the fiery Calvados that was poured down his throat and to 
keep his senses while his soaking garments were peeled from his body. 
Within a quarter of an hour of his rescue he was wrapped up Uke a 
mummy in four thicknesses of rough blankets and sound asleep. 

'S^en he woke it was daylight and he found the swarthy Captain 
staring down at him. They exchanged a few more sentences with dffi- 
culty, from which Roger learned that the smack had had a good night's 
fishmg and was now heading back to Le Havre. The man then gave him 
a basin of gruel and left him. 

Roger’s first thought was for his possessions, but with great relief 
he saw that the sausage-like bundle, containing Georgina’s jewels, had 
been laid, still tied by the piece of hemp, beside him, and that near it 
in a small crockery pot were the gold and silver coins that he had had 
in his boots. His rescuers were evidently honest men, or, perhaps, having 
recognised that he was a person of quality by his clothes, had been 
afraid to rbb him; but he felt that on discovering his wealth they niust 
have been highly tempted and might well have thrown him back into 
the sea after despoiling him, so he blessed their integrity. 

As he looked round the mean little cabin he thought it all the more 
striking from their evident poverty. That of Dan’s lugger had smelt 
almost as evilly, but there had been an air of rough comfort about it; 
bits of spare clothing, worn but of good thick material, stout leather 
sea-boots, a flitch of bacon and a cask of rum. Here, there was nothing 
but the refuse of semi-destitution. Even the Captain, Roger had noticed, 
wore ragged trousers of some thin cotton stuff and wooden clogs, 
while the gruel he had been given was obviously the crew’s normal fare, 
as there was no good English odour of liver, onions and bacon lingering 
about the cabin. 

The blankets, too, in which he ‘was wrapped were little better than 
sacking; but, since his clothes had been taken away, there seemed no 
alternative to lying there until they were returned to him. 

For some two hours he dozed and meditated on his own miraculous 
preservation, the strange sequence of events that had led to his being 
where he was and the wretched fate which he had good reason to 
suppose had overtaken the crew of the Albatross, Then the Captain 
clattered down the ladder, bringing him his clothes. 

They had been rough-iied on deck in the morning sunshine and. 
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apart from the fact that they were sadly rumpled, appeared to be little 
the worse for their immersion. As he put them on he thought sadly 
of the fine warm ^eatcoat, and of the satchell with his silver-mounted 
pistols and other items he valued in it, all of which he had left behind 
in the cabin of the Albatross; but he swiftly upbraided himself for 
woriying about such comparative trifles when a merciful Providence 
had spared him his life, liberty and little fortune. 

On going on deck he found that the smack and some two score of 
her fellow craft were running before a fair breeze towards a smudge 
on the horizon which must be the coast of France. The bulk of the 
little ship was occupied by its hold and this was now more than half- 
filled by a great heap of shiny silver fish, mainly haddocks, whiting 
and plaice. While he was looking at it one of the crew leant over and 
gathered a few of them into a small basket, which he took below. 
Then, half an hour later, the Captain came to Roger, took off his cap, 
bowed to him and invited him down to the cabin. 

In it he saw that some food had been put ready on a rough pine 
table, but to his surprise the Captain did not sit down with him. 
Indicating a bench to Roger he tipped the fish from a saucepan out 
on to a large earthenware dish, cut from a loaf a great hunk of rye 
bread which he laid beside it, then stood back, respectfully. 

Seeing that he was expected to eat with his fingers, Roger set to. 
The fish had been plain boiled with a clove of garlic and, owing to their 
freshness, Roger found them excellent. He would have much preferred 
them fried, but guessed that these poor fisher-folk could not afford 
the luxury of fat. There was a jug on the table, but no glass, and on 
drinking from it, Roger found that it contained still cider of an 
incredible sourness; and it was all he could do, in deference to his 
host, to prevent his face screwing up into an agonised grimace. 

'^^en he had done the Captain bowed him up on deck again and 
calling to two of his men they went down to eat their share of the 
mess of fidi. 

Roger now found that the coast was clearly visible and an hour 
later the masts of the shipping in the great port of Le Havre could 
be clearly made out. The fishing fleet duly put into its own harbour, 
which was some little way from the big naval dock and the basins in 
which the merchantmen were berthed. 

There were no l anding formalities to go through here so it remained 
only for Roger to thank his rescuers. Having Georgina’s jewels safely 
round his waist again he felt that he could well afford to be at least 
as generous as he had been with Dan, so he gave the swarthy Captain 
five out of the fourteen pounds that remained to him. The Frenchman 
did not appear to have expected so handsome a present and with many 
barely understandable expressions of gratitude bowed Roger on to the 
wharf as though he had been a veritable Prince, 

Roger had yet to learn that the poor of France were in such a sad 
condition of slavery to the nobility that, far from daring to lay a finger 
on him, they would almost certainly have executed any reasonable 
order that he cared to give without expecting to be rewarded in any 
way for their services. As it was, he walked off into the town with the 
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happy feeling that he had satisfactorily maintained the honour of 
England and the belief that every English gentleman was a milor 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The clocks of the city were chiming half-past three as he landed 
and it was again a pleasant sunny afternoon. Turning into the Rue 
Rrancois ler, which, as it chanced. Was the busiest and most fashionable 
thoroughfare of the town, he entered its turmoil, turning his head 
swiftly from side to side as each new sight or sound of this strange 
foreign town caught his attention. Although the street was com- 
paratively broad for the times the upper storeys of the houses that 
lined it projected so far above the lower that they almost met overhead. 
In this it differed little from the streets that he knew well in Winchester 
and Southampton, but its occupants seemed to him almost as if they 
were all got up in fancy dress. 

In France, a much richer and more colourful standard of attire was 
still maintained among the upper classes than had of recent years 
become the fashion in England. Few gentlemen had as yet abandoned 
wigs unless their own hair was prolific and in that case they still wore 
it powdered. Cloth was still regarded as a bourgeois material, except 
for wear when travelling, and the men from the smart equipages 
who were shopping in the street were nearly all clad in satin or velvet, 
while their ladies were dressed in flowered silk skirts with bulging 
panniers and wore absurd little hats perched on elaborate powdered 
coiffures, often as much as a foot and a half in height. 

Even the common people seemed more colourful than those in 
English provincial cities, as the grisettes aped the fashions of their 
betters, the postilions and footmen were all dressed in gaudy liveries, 
and the sober black of the countrywomen who had come into market 
was relieved by their picturesque local head-dresses of white lace. 

The goods of the shopkeepers in this busy centre were displayed 
not only in the bow windows but also on trestles outside their shops 
and the wealth of articles they offered struck Roger as in strange 
contrast to the dire poverty of the fishermen he had just left. 

The street was so crowded with vehicles and its sides so cluttered 
with stalls that half-a-dozen times Roger had to dodge beneath the 
heads of horses, or swerve to avoid the wheel of a coach, in order to 
escape being run over. But at every opportunity he paused to sniff 
up the spicy scent that came from an epicene or to stare into a shop 
window in which, to him, xmusual goods were displayed. 

Behind the narrow panes of one halfway down the street he saw 
an array of swords, and stopped to look at them. In England, civilians 
no longer wore swords habitually, but he had been quick to notice 
that here in France, every man who, from his raiment, had any 
pretension to quality carried a sword at his side: in fact it was obviously 
the hallmark by which the gentry distinguished themselves from their 
inferiors. 

His delight in arms had often led him to regret that the fashion 
of carrying a sword had gone out at home; and the next day or two, 
until he could get a passage back to England, offered an excellent 
opportunity to indulge himself in such a foible. For a moment he 
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hesitated, the carefulness inherited with his Scots' blood causing him 
to wonder if the expense was really justified for a few hours' amusement, 
but he found a ready pretext in the thought that nothing could make 
a more satisfactory and lasting souvenir of both his first day alone in 
the world and of his visit to France; so he entered the shop and, in a 
carefully chosen phrase, asked to look at some of the swords. 

The armourer at first produced several court swords suitable to 
Roger's height, but as he would have to put his purchase away on his 
return to England he decided to buy a proper duelling weapon of a 
man's length which he could use When fully grown if ever he was 
called out. 

The man hid a smile and laid a number on a long strip of velvet for 
Roger's inspection. They varied in price from a pistol to six louis, 
according to their condition and the ornamentation of their hilts, so 
most of them were beyond Roger's pocket. After testing several he 
selected one that had been marked down to a louis and a half, on 
account of its plain old-fashioned hilt, but had a blade of fine Toledo 
steel. 

On his taking out his money to pay for it he explained that he had 
only just landed in France and the armourer readily agreed to send 
one of his apprentices along the street to have it changed at the 
nearest bank, so Roger asked for three of his remaining guineas to be 
changed. 

While the lad was gone Roger chose a frog, which cost a crown, for 
attaching the sword to his belt, and buckled it on. The change arrived 
as twenty-four crowns and at first Roger was a little puzzled by it. 
He knew that a French loids was the equivalent of an English pound, 
but a crown in England meant five shillings so it looked as if his 
three guineas had miraculously turned into six louis. The armourer 
smilingly explained to him. A louis was worth twenty-four livres, or 
francs as they were now beginning to be called; a pistol twenty and a 
French crown only three, or half the value of an Englidi one; so he 
had been given the French equivalent for his money less a shilling 
in the guinea, which had been deducted for the exchange. 

Having paid thirteen crowm for his purchases he pocketed the 
remaining eleven three*/m^tc pieces, thanked the "armourer and left 
the shop with a little swagger at the thought of the fine figure he 
must now cut with the point of his long sword sticking out behind him. 

A few doors farther down he noticed a hat shop and suddenly 
realised that, having lost his own, he probably did not cut such a fine 
figure after all. The defect was soon remedied by the purchase of a 
smart high-brimmed tricorne with a niching of marabout which 
cost him another three crowns. It was somewhat elaborate by contrast 
with his plain blue cloth coat but definitely in the fashion of the 
French gentlemen who Were passing up and down the crowded street. 

It next occurred to him that he would need a few toilet articles for 
the night and a change of linen, so he turned back towards the quay 
and visited several other shops he had noticed, including a tanner's 
where he bought himself a leather bag, and a mercer's, at which. 
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amongst other things, he selected a fine lace jabot that he put on there 
and then in place of his own crumpled linen neck-band. 

His purchases completed, he suddenly realised that he was very 
hungry so he turned into a patisserie. On looking round he was 
astonished at the wonderful variety of cakes and sweets displayed, 
most of which he had never seen in England. Seating himself at a 
little marble-topped, gilt-edged table, he ordered hot chocolate and 
soon made heavy inroads into a big dish of cakes, sending in due 
course for more chocolate eclairs, as he found this admirable invention 
of Louis XIV*s most famous chef particularly delightful. 

To his relief he had found on his shopping expedition that, whereas 
the Normandy patois of his rescuers had been almost incomprehensible 
to him, he had little difficulty in understanding the French spoken 
by the townsfolk. By asking them to speak slowly he could usually 
get their meaning, anyhow at a second attempt, and by thinking 
out carefully what he wished to say himself before speaking he had 
succeeded quite well in making himself understood. 

On paying his score he asked the white-coated pastrycook behind 
the counter if he could recommend a good clean inn which was not too 
expensive. 

'"Monsieur,'' declared the man with a smiling bow, "You could 
have asked no one better than myself. Go to Les Trois Fleur-de-Lys, 
down on the Quai Colbert There your lordship will find soft beds and 
excellent fare for the modest sum of a crown a day; also a cellar 
renowned and company of the most distinguished. The host, Maitre 
Picard, is an honest man and will serve you well. He is my uncle by 
marriage, so I can vouch for him. Please to mention me and you will 
lack for nothing." 

The recommend-ation sounded so good that Roger did not hesitate 
to accept it and, ha!ving secured directions from the pastry-cook, he set 
off to Les Trois Fleur-dC’-Lys. 

When he reached it he was a little disappointed. The inn was a 
small one in an old and poor part of the town, and its exterior had 
long lacked paint, but it overlooked the Bassin Vauban where much 
interesting shipping activity was in progress and Roger felt that he 
could not expect to lodge in a palace for three francs a day; so he Went 
in and asked for the host. 

Maatre Picard proved to be a fat, oily-looking man of lethargic 
habits, but he Was quick enough *to smell money in Roger's smart 
feathered hat arrf. fine lace jabot. Washing his hands with invisible 
soap and bowing at wery sentence with the servility of his tribe he 
confirmed the terms that Roger had been given and took him up to an 
attic room. As he saw his prospective guest's look of distaste at such 
poor accommodation he hastened to explain that there were rooms 
more suitable to a gentleman of his quality on the lower floors, but they 
ran from six francs to a half pistol a day. 

Hajdng turned down the bed and seen that the cotton sheets 
were clean, Roger decided that even small economies now would help 
him to make a better show when he got to London; so he told the 
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landlord that as he would not be staying for more than a few nights 
the room would serve, 

Maitre Picard then inquired about supper. A pot-mhfeu followed by 
a dish of vegetables and petit cceurs a la Reine — the cream cheese of 
the locality— were in with the price of the room. But the English milor 
would not find such simple bourgeois fare at all to his taste. No doubt 
he would wish a turbot and a chicken cooked to supplement them? 

Full as he was with cream-filled chocolate 6clairs, Roger felt that 
at the moment there was nothing he would wish less, and he said so; 
adding that when supper-time came he felt sure that a bowl of soup 
and some cheese would prove ample for his needs. 

Resentful now that he should have been deceived into believing his 
customer a man of wealth by the feathers and lace he wore, the 
landlord gave a surly nod and shuffled from the room, 

Roger unpacked his few belongings, then, bolting the door, undid 
his clothes and took the knobbly sausage of gold trinkets from round 
his waist. It had chafed him considerably so he was much relieved to be 
free of it, but he wondered now what to do with his treasure. As he 
knew, its bulk and weight made it awkward to carry done up in a 
packet in one of the pockets of his coat yet if he distributed it about 
his person he felt that here, in this crowded city, he would run a 
considerable risk of losing some of it through having Ms pockets picked. 
After a little thought he decided that if he could find a safe place his 
best course would be to Mde it for the night somewhere in the room. 

A careful inspection of the floor revealed a loose board under the 
deal washstand, so he prized it up and thrust Ms hoard as fax undfer 
it as he could reach. He had hardly got the board back into place 
when there came a knock on the door. 

Swiftly adjusting Ms clothes he opened it to find outside a spotty, 
depressed-looking little chambermaid who had come up to ask if he 
required anything. 

Taking off Ms crumpled blue coat he asked her if she could press 
it for him and let him have it back as soon as possible. 

When she had gone he re-examined Ms business-like-looking sword 
with the keenest pleasure and made a few passes with it; but he soon 
wearied of this and began to wonder how best to amuse himself. The 
window of the attic did not look out on the Bassin Vauhan but on to 
the narrow, dirty stableyard of the inn. The dinner hour was long since 
past and that of supper, even if he had wanted it, not yet come. So 
he decided to take a turn along the quays and look at the sMpping, 
while it was still light. As soon as the chambermaid brought back 
Ms coat he put it on and, going downstairs, went out on to the wharf. 

After an hour’s walk he returned to Les Trots Fleur-de^-Lys and 
went into its parlour. The '‘company of the most distinguished” 
promised by the pastry-cook turned out to consist of two men engaged 
in a game of backgammon, who looked like ill-paid sea captains, an old 
man in a blue cloth suit, with a shock of wMte hair, a fine forehead 
and watery blue eyes, and a lanky fellow of about thirty dressed in a 
red velvet coat that looked somewhat the worse for wear. The old man 
was staring vacantly in front of him while he toyed with a tot of spirits 
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and Roger decided that he was either dotty or three-parts drunk; 
the man in the red velvet was reading a badly-printed news-sheet 
through a quizzing glass, but he lowered it as Roger came in, gave 
him a sharp glance, and, bowing slightly, said:^ 

''Good evening to you. Monsieur/' 

As Roger returned the bow and the greeting, the man went on 
in an amiable tone: 'Tray, pardon my apparent curiosity, but are you 
a casual visitor here? Or have you, perchance, taken a room in this 
pestiferous hostelry? ’ ' 

Roger admitted to the latter and asked: "And you. Monsieur?" 

"For my sins I have been lying here some ten days," came the 
prompt reply. "And I am near dying of boredom; so 'tis a most welcome 
diversion to see a n^w face." 

"If you dislike it here, why do you remain?" Roger inquired with 
a smile. 

"I am forced to it," the lanky individual answered, his long face 
breaking into a wry grin. "I owe fhe plaguey landlord a trifling sum— 
a mere bagatelle of eighty crowns or so — and he has had the impudence 
to seize my baggage as surety for its payment. So I must needs remain 
here till the funds that I am expecting daily, reach me:" 

Roger had to ask for parts of this to be repeated more slowly, 
explaining that he was an Englishman who had only that day arrived 
in France. 

"You astound me," exclaimed his new acquaintance. "The little 
French you have spoken is so excellent that I had no idea you were a 
foreigner." 

"You flatter me, Monsieur," said Roger, a flush of pleasure mount- 
ing to his face. "But 'tis the fact." 

The man in red stood up and bowed: "Permit me to introduce 
myself. I am the Chev^er Etienne de Roubec. Your servant. Monsieur. 
I am charmed to welcome you to my country. My only regret is that 
this temporary lack of funds deprives me of the happiness of doing 
its honours towards you m a fitting fashion." 

Standing up Roger bowed and introduced himself in turn, then 
as they sat down again he said; "You were telling me. Monsieur le 
ChevaHer, why it is that you remain on at Les Trots Fleur de-Lys?” 

"Ah, yes," the Chevalier smiled and using simple phrases he went 
into a somewhat longer explanation, including an account of how he 
had had his pocket picked of a purse containing a hundred and twenty 
Louis, this being the original cause of his present embarrassment. 

As Roger listened, striving to get the meaning of the less usual 
words through their context, he had ample opportunity to study the 
Chevalier's face. His brown eyes were quick and intelligent; a small 
scar on ^ left cheek ran up to the corner of one of them pulling it 
down a little and giving him a faintly humorous expression. His mouth 
was full and sensual, lus chin slightly receding and his teeth had, but 
he Imd a cheerful, vivacious manner and, as Roger had been feeling 
distinctly lonely during his hour's walk, he was glad to have someone 
with whom he could talk as a friend. 

De Roubec, was, it transpired, the younger son of the Marquis 
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of that name, and he obviously expected Roger, even though an English- 
man, to have heard of this rich and powerful Seigneur, The family 
had great estates in Languedoc but his father was, of course, at 
Versailles, where he held a high appointment near the person of the 
King. On being robbed of his money the Chevalier had at once written 
to his parent and expected any day now to receive a considerable 
remittance from him. In the meantime his principal worries were, that 
he was ashamed to appear in the clothes he was wearing, since he had 
had on his oldest things and been out on a fishing expedition when the 
pestiferous landlord had confiscated all his better garments; and that 
lack of cash made it impossible for him to buy Roger a drink. 

Roger obligingly stepped into the breach, and, on the Chevalier 
declaring that Malaga was his favourite tipple, ordered a couple of 
glasses. He then gave a somewhat fictitious account of himself; 
saying that he had come to Le Havre, only to transact some business 
for his father, who was an English Admiral, and that having arrived 
by the packet boat from Southampton that morning he hoped to com- 
plete his business next day and return to England the following night. 

After they had been talking for about half an hour supper was 
announced by- a wizened little feUow who did duty, both as waiter 
and barman. The old man in the blue suit, who, in the meantime, had 
been drinking steadily, remained where he was; but the two seafarers, 
De Roubec and Roger, crossed the narrow hallway of the inn to the 
coffee room, and the two latter agreed to share a table. 

Having by this time digested his surfeit of cream cakes Roger was 
agreeably surprised by the meal that was now served to them. In 
England, where few people except the poorest considered that a meal 
was not a meal at all unless it included an ample portion of red meat, 
the repast would normally have given rise to aggrieved complaint. 
But the soup had an excellent flavour, the dish of vegetables cooked 
in fresh butter proved a revelation as to how good vegetables could be 
when not swamped in water, and the cream cheeses were delicious. 
For the modest sum of a franc Roger found that he was able to buy 
a bottle of Bordeaux, and by the time it was empty the two new 
acquaintances were in splendid spirits, laughing together as though 
they had knowii each other for years. 

De Roubec set down his glass with a little sigh. “'Tis now,'* he 
said, "that I find my lack of funds provoking almost beyond endurance. 
Twould have been such a pleasure this evening to take you forth and 
show you something of the town, Le Havre is a poor place compared 
to Paris or Lyons but, even so, it has a few passably diverting establish- 
ments and Tis a sad pity that as you are leaving for England again so 
soon you should not see them while you are here." 

" Tis monstrous good of you to suggest it," Roger replied "Un- 
fortunately I'm plaguey short of cash myself for the moment. I'll 
have ample when I've completed my business to-morrow, but I 
brought over only some twenty louis for my immediate expenses 
and I laid out considerably more than half of that on my passage and in 
purchases this afternoon." 

The Chevalier shrugged his lean shoulders. "For twenty or thirty 
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crowns we could have quite a good evening’s sport. That is if you care 
to act as banher? But it must be on the firm understanding that I 
am host and will repay you any sum we expend when my money 
arrives. If you are already gone I wiU send it to you to England by a 
safe hand.” 

Roger barely hesitated. His native caution warned him that it 
would be tempting providence to run himself right out of cash before 
he had sold Georgina’s jewels; but he reflected that he still had over 
six pounds so would have an ample safety margin if he blew three of 
them, and the idea of celebrating his first night as a free, grown man 
by going on the spree in this strange, foreign city, was tremendously 
exciting. 

'Tf twenty crowns will serve, I’m your man, and mighty obliged 
to you into the bargain,” he declared with a laugh. 

So they left the table and collecting their hats and swords, went 
out on to the dark quay. 

Turning westwards along it De Roubec led Roger past the Arsenal 
into the narrow Rue de Paris and there knocked loudly on the door 
of a taU, shuttered house. The door was opened by a pock-marked 
manservant in a grey and silver shvery. He evidently knew the Chevalier 
and ushering them into tike haU asked them to wait a moment while 
he fetched Ms master. 

A dapper little man clad in wMte breeches and a sky-blue sflk 
coat then appeared. 

''Ah, my dear Chevalier!” he exclaimed with an elegant bow and 
a quick glance at Roger. "What a pleasure to see you again. You are, 

I take it, once more in funds and come to challenge Dame Fortune 
at my tables?” 

"Your servant. Monsieur Tricot. We intend only a mild flutter,” 
De Roubec replied nonchalantly. "But permit me to present milord 
Brook, the son of the distinguished English Admiral. It is my privilege 
to show him the few amenities of Le Havre, and your establishment 
being one of them I have brought hhn to see it; but we’ll risk a louis 
or two for the good of the house.” 

Roger thought it pointless to repudiate the sudden elevation he 
had been given and he much admired the skilful way in which De 
Roubec had disguised the fact that their purses were so ill-lined. 

The gaming-house keeper begged him to consider the house as Ms 
own whenever he was in Le Havre and led them upstairs. 

^ The whole of the first floor consisted of one big salon. In it about 
thirty people were assembled, all of them men, grouped round four 
large baize-covered tables. The room was lit adequately, but not 
brightly, by two-score of shaded candles set on the tables, or held 
by sconces centred in the gilt-outlined panels of the white painted 
walls. The floor was covered with a thick Aubusson carpet and at 
the far end from its tall, heavily curtained windows there was a 
buffet for food and drinks, and a small separate table with neat piles 
of gold and silver coins on it, behind which sat a dark-browed man. 
The atmosphere was orderly and subdued, the only sounds being the 
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clink of coins, the quick flutter of cards and an occasional murmur 
from one of the players. 

De Roubec led the way over to the cashier and Roger produced 
two of his guineas. The black-browed man gave only seven crowns 
and two francs each for them, but at a sharp word from the Chevalier 
he shrugged his shoulders and pushed across another crown; which made 
Roger feel that he had been very lucky to find such a worldly wise 
friend to protect his interests. As they walked over to the tables he 
slipped eight of the crowns into De Roubec's hand, retaining the rest 
for himsefi. 

For ten minutes or so they moved quietly about watching the play. 
There were two tables of Vingt-et-un and two of Trente-et-quarante; 
those nearest the window being in each case for higher play with a 
gold demi-pistol as the minimum stake, whereas at the other two, 
players could stake anything from a franc upwards. Roger was fas- 
cinated by the sight of the little piles of double Louis, Louis zxL&fistols 
on the high-play tables, as he had never seen so much gold in his 
life, but he was not a gambler by nature and, even had he had the 
money, he would have played at one of the lower tables from choice. 

Both the games were entirely strange to him so on De Roubec’s 
asking him which he wished to play he chose the Trentenct-quarante, 
since it seemed much the simpler of the two, and they took two of the 
gilt chairs at the lower table. 

Quickly picking up the idea of the game Roger began to punt a 
franc a time on each hand, and for a quarter of an hour won and lost 
more or less alternately, but the Chevalier refrained from playing 
and appeared content to watch his protege, having quickly realised 
that the young Englishman was new to the game and feeling that he 
might in due course be blessed with beginner's luck. 

De Roubec's hunch proved correct. For some minutes Roger’s little 
pile of silver steadily increased, then the Chevalier came in, following 
his lead but staking crowns, and later, double-croze?^, instead of francs. 
For the best part of an hour their run of luck continued, then fortune 
seemed to turn against them and their gains began to dwindle; but 
after twenty minutes and while they were stiU well in hand the luck 
came back. They played for another half-hour then De Roubec 
suddenly sat back, swept up his winnings and poured them into his 
pocket. 

Roger looked at him in surprise but he smiled, and said: ''Continue 
if you wish, mon ami. But I shall not tempt fortune further, and I 
would advise you, too, to withdraw before the fickle jade ceases to 
smile upon you.** 

The advice was sound and again Roger congratulated 'himself on 
having found so pleasant and wise a mentor. On counting his money 
he found that he had made fifty-five francs and he wished now that he 
had been playing in crowns as De Roubec must have cleared at least 
three times that sum; but he felt that he certainly had no cause to 
grumble. 

Leaving the table they went over to the buffet for a drink and the 
Chevalier, now in tremendous good humour, ordered and paid for 
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two goblets of champagne. Roger had heard of the wine but never 
drunk it, as it was still a great luxi^ in England and rarely seen 
except at private supper parties given in London by the richer members 
of the fashionable world. He found it rather too thin for his taste but 
the effervescence intrigued his palate and when he had drunk it a 
warm glow ran through him. 

“This is no place to celebrate our good fortune/' remarked De 
Roubec, as he fimshed his champagne. “What say you now to paying 
our respects to the ladies?” 

The generous wine and his luck at the tables had made Roger 
feel that this was the best of aU possible worlds and ripe for anything, 
so, without a thought as to what he might be letting himself in for, 
he readily agreed. 

Following De Roubec's example he made a generous contribution 
to a box “for destitute gamblers” — ^which was actually one of Monsieur 
Tricot's sources of income — ^before leaving, and tipped both the cashier 
and the doorman who let them out, thereby relinquishing fourteen 
of his francs, but that seemed a small price to pay for two hours of 
such profitable entertainment. 

Out in the Hi-lit street once more, they took a side turning, which 
led off from the Rue de Paris past the Church of Notre Dame and 
brought them back to the water-front. A hundred yards along it, 
De Roubec halted in front of a house where bright lights showed through 
the chinks of nearly aU the shutters and from which came the sound 
of fiddles and laughter. 

On knocking, they were let in by a coal-black negro, but De Roubec 
seemed to know the place well and waving the grinning black aside 
led the way upstairs. The whole of the first floor here was also one 
big salon, but it had none of the subdued elegance of Monsieur Tricot's 
apartment. Its decorations were both gaudy and tawdry and instead 
of quiet decorum a spirit of dissolute abandon pervaded the place. 

As a hugely fat woman, who appeared to be bursting out of her black 
satin dress, came forward to ^eet them Roger took in the scene, 
his eyes almost popping from his head. He had, of course, heard that 
such houses existed in London and other great cities but none of his 
friends had ever been to one and he had never imagined them to be 
like this. 

In one comer three fiddlers on a low dais were sawing away 
at their violins; the other comers and sides of the room were occupied 
by small tables at most of which sat men with girls in varying states 
of semi-nudity, while in the centre of the floor, eight or ten others, 
mostly women, were executing a wild version of a country dance; in 
which, every time the partners met, instead of simply taldng hands 
they embraced, kissed and mauled each other. 

The Chevalier tapped Roger on the arm, drawing his attention back 
to the fat woman and said, “This is the Widow Scarron,” but he did 
not give Roger's name, and added with a sly grin: “She is called so, 
after the puritanical mistress of Louis XIV's old age, in ironical jest.” 

“The Madame” had little black eyes half hidden in rolls of fat, 
her cheeks were white sacks heavily daubed with rouge and her fleshy 
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mouth was painted a violent red. She gave a hideous leer at Roger 
then said to the Chevalier: 

“What a handsome young man! Why, my girls will claw one 
another’s eyes out to get at ham,” and, as she led them to a comer 
table, she added, sotio voce, some lewd jest that Roger did not catch 
but which caused De Roubec to burst out laughing. 

They were no sooner seated at the table than a hunchbacked waiter 
hurried over to them bringing an ice bucket in which was thrust a 
bottle of champagne. 

“ Tis indifferent stuff,” remarked De Roubec, “and the price 
charged for it exorbitant; but custom demands that we should buy 
it by way of entrance fee to this Temple of Venus.” As the Chevalier 
had paid for the drinks at the gaming-house Roger felt that it was up 
to him to pay for the bottle and with a tip to the waiter it cost him 
twelve francs. 

He was already half regretting that he had accepted De Roubec’s 
suggestion that they should pay “their respects to the ladies”; as he 
had had a vague idea that the Chevalier simply meant to take him to 
some public assembly rooms where they could join in the dancing, 
and this water-front brothel was much stronger meat than he had 
bargained for. The place held for him all the excitement of something 
new and wicked but at the same time it was vaguely frightening. It 
reminded him of some of Mr. Hogarth’s pictures, and might well have 
been one of them brought to raucous and sordid life. 

But he was given little time to decide whether he was glad or 
sorry that this experience had, wiUy-nilly, been thrust upon him. 
Having seen them to their table, madame had at once left them to 
whip up the disengaged among her team, and the waiter had scarcely 
opened the champagne before the table was surrounded by a dozen 
young women immodestly displaying their charms and loudly vying 
with one another for the patronage of the newcomers. 

They all looked young by candlelight but close inspection showed 
most of them to have left their teens far behind and ^ of them had 
hard, tired eyes. Some wore voluminous but tatty dresses, from 
beneath which they skittishly kicked up bare legs to show that they 
had nothing on underneath, while others wore only draperies of gauze 
that left nothing whatever to the imagination. All of them were 
heavily painted and in several case.s Roger noticed that the paint had 
not been laid on quite heavily enough to hide old pock marks on their 
cheeks and foreheads. But as far as he was concerned the “Widow 
Scarron” proved a true prophet. In his youth and freshness, even 
more than his good looks, they all saw something to excite their jaded 
appetites and entered into a violent contest to secure his favour. 

''Voildr said De Roubec, eyeing him quizzically. “I’ll wager there’s 
little to choose for naughtiness between than, but take your pick.” 

As Roger hesitated the Chevalier leaned forward and catching a 
short, dark, plump girl by the wrist drew her towards him. With a 
laugh she fell into his lap and putting her arms round his neck kissed 
him, leaving the red imprint of her lower lip just below his mouth. 

“And what is your name, my pretty?” he asked. 
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'Tifi/' she replied gaily. ‘'And yours?’’ 

“Etienne,” he smiled. “Come now, a glass of wine, and you shall 
tell me your life’s history. I doubt not that you are the daughter of a 
Marquis, or a Count at the least, and ran away from home with some 
handsome young buck who betrayed you?” 

Roger still hesitated while the other girls clamoured round him. 
He did not particularly fancy any of them, but he saw that he must 
choose one if only to be rid of the rest, so he smiled and beckoned to a 
slim, fair-haired girl who looked a little more refined than her 
companions and attracted him on account of her colouring and figure. 

She saw that he was nervous so did not embarrass him by kissing 
him at once, but quietly took the chair next to his and poured herself 
some wine. The others instantly stopped laughing and posturing before 
the table and with suUen looks at not having been chosen moved away. 

Fifi was saying to De Roubec: “You are wrong, cheri, I am just 
one of the people — ^the people who will rule France one day. I am a 
Marseillaise and my father was a fisherman. I was brought up in a 
hovel and when I was thirteen, times were so bad that he sold me to a 
brothel-keeper.” 

Roger turned his attention to his own companion and asked her 
name. 

“They call me Mou-Mou here,” she replied, “and it serves as well 
as any other. By what name would you like me to call you?” 

“My name is Roger,” he said at once. 

*'Roje” she repeated, “that is a nice name. Monsieur is a foreigner, 
is he not?” 

“Yes, English. And you, mam’selle? You are French, of course, 
but are you a native of these parts?” 

She shook her fair head. “No, monsieur, I am a Flamande. My 
husband brought me, here from Antwe^ in his ship; but he left again 
without doing me the courfiesy of saying good-bye, I had no money 
and here I am.” 

“What a monstrous thing to do,” Roger exclaimed in quick 
sympathy. 

The comers of her hard mouth turned down in a cynical little 
smile. “He was not really my husband; but I had had a child by him 
and hoped that he might make me his wife one day. But why should 
I bore you with my past misfortunes? Drink up your wine and tell 
me some naughty stories.” 

Roger had never told a dirty story to a woman in his life and he 
would have f^lt embarrassed about doing so now, even if his French 
had been up to it, and he excused himself on that account. 

Fifi was continuing her story for.De Roubec’s benefit, and both the 
others turned to listen to her. 

“A young journalist bought me out of the brothel. He gave me a 
good home and tai^ht me about politics. Ah, he was clever; but too 
clever for our happiness in the end. He wrote a lampoon on the Queen, 
and the seventy thousand louts of the people’s money that she had 
frittered away in a single year by gambling. The agents of Monsieur 
de Crosne seized him and carried him off to one of the dungeons in the 
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Chateau Dlf. Poor wretch, he is there still for all I know. As for 
myself, I took up with a bos’un in the Navy, and he brought me here 
as a stowaway; but the ojB&cers found us out. They had him tied to 
a grating and gave him two-hundred lashes — ^the brutes, and put me 
ashore. Then a pimp got hold of me and sold me to madame, here, for a 
hundred francs” 

‘Terchance someone else may take a fancy to you and buy you 
out,’* remarked De Roubec. 

She shrugged. “Who would want me for a keep after five years of 
this? I've little doubt now but that I'll die as I was bom — ^in a ditch. 
But the good God may grow tired of Queens so mayhap Marie 
Antoinette wiU die in a ditch, too. In the meantime, I have no 
complaints. Madame is no more greedy and harsh than others^of her 
kind, and I console myself for my lot by enjoying myself when I am 
fancied by a handsome gentleman like you. Come, Monsieur Etienne, 
now you have heard my story let us join the dance." 

As they stood up Mou-Mou laid her hand on Roger's and said: 
‘Would you not like to dance, too?" 

The big room was stifling hot and heavy with the reek of cheap 
perfume, mingled with even less pleasant odours. Her fingers were 
slightly clammy yet he did not like to offend her by disengaging his 
hand; but he shook his head. The last thing he desired was to enter the 
bacchanalian melee in the middle of the floor and be kissed and mauled 
by the painted harridans dancing there. 

“What lovely eyes thou hast, Roji*' she said suddenly, and adopting 
the tu4oi towards him. “They woiild be worth a fortune to any 
woman." 

He gave an embarrassed grin. “You have very nice eyes yourself." 

**Merci” she smiled. “I am so glad thou chosest me. So many of 
the men who come here are middle-aged and horrid; and a girl can 
give so much more of herself to a young man like thyself. Tell me, 
hast thou loved many girls? But no, I do not think thou can'st have, 
as yet." 

He was spared a reply by the arrival of the hunch-backed waiter 
at their table. The mm picked up the bottle which was now empty 
and looked at Roger interrogatively: "*Encore, Monsieur?” 

Mou-Mou nodded for him and a few minutes later the waiter put a 
second bottle on the table for which, as De Roubec was still dancing, 
Roger had to pay. 

As it was being opened a little girl aged about twelve came up to 
them. She was dressed as Cupid and suspended by blue ribbons from 
her shoulders carried a tray of sweets. 

Roger was shocked by the sight of a child in such surroundings and 
repelled by the wicked knowing look in her prematurely-aged face, but 
Mou-Mou said at once: “Please, Roje, buy me some bon-bons." 

He obliged and bought her a box for the outrageous price of five 
francs; upon which she put her arm round his neck and kissed him 
on his cheek. Her breath smelt faintly of garlic, but he did not like to 
draw away from her. 

After a moment, she said: “Thou dos't not like it here? Am I not 
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right? Come up to my room with me; or if thou preferrest we will 
command a salon prive where we can sup together/' 

“No, not — ^not yet/’ he stammered, “Let us wait until my friend 
comes back.” But when he looked again at the dancers he saw that 
De Roubec and Fifi had already left tiie room. 

Mou-Mou had also noticed that De Roubec was no longer among 
the whirling, stamping crowd, and she said: “Thy friend has gone 
upstairs with Fifi. Come, Roje, or Madame will give me a beating for 
wasting my time. Which would’st thou prefer, my room or supper first 
in a sdon prive?' 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE DISPOSAL OF THE JEWELS 

Roger felt desperately ill at ease. He thought Mou-Mou a kind 
girl and was deeply sorry for her. The last thing he wished to do was 
to put a slight upon her and get her into trouble with Madame, yet 
he had no inclination to make love to her. In other surroundings and 
less heavily painted she might have passed in a crowd as quite 
attractive. But closer inspection showed that her fair hair was coarse 
and brittle; it was really mousey, as showed near the roots where it had 
grown since she had last dyed it. Her hands, though small, were fat 
and the nails had been bitten down. The garlic on her breath seemed 
to increase in pungency each time she leaned towards him. There were 
deep shadows under her eyes and her cheeks had a flaccid, unhealthy 
look. Her pleasant manner, soft voice and youth saved her from being 
actually repugnant to him but she was a little moulting water-hen 
compared to a beautiful white swan by contrast with Georgina, and 
the whole business seemed to him forced and sordid. \ 

He wished now that he had pleaded tiredness and said that he 
wanted to go home, while De Roubec was still with them, but now 
that he had gone off with Fifi he might be away for an hour, and 
Roger had not the courage to walk out on his own from fear of pre- 
cipitating a row. Seeking to put off the impleasant decision that he 
knew he would soon be forced to take, he said: 

“Before we go up let's finish our wine.” 

Mou-Mou shingged and poured him another glass. “As thou wilst. 
’Tis not very good, though, and too much of it is apt to give one the 
wind, so I beg thee to excuse me.” 

They sat silent for a few moments, then she said quietly: 

“At least, Roje, thou mightest make up thy mind if thou would’st 
sup or no, as if so I will order it.” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say “Yes,” as supping with her 
would gain him ahother postponement, but he remembered in time 
that the cost of a meal would prove too severe a strain on his slender 
resources. If a box of bon-bons cost five francs supper might easily 
run him into a couple of huis. 
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''No,” he blurted out. "Thank you, but Ihn not hungry. Td rather 
go up to your room.” 

Now that the decision was taken he felt somewhat better about it, 
and endeavoured to get as much enjo5nnent as possible out of his wine 
which, although sweet and insipid, he did not find impalatable. But 
directly he set down his glass she stood up and, instinctively, he stood 
up with her. 

Having skirted the dancers they went out into the passage and she 
led the way upstairs. The salon had been shoddy enough but the 
upper part of the house seemed like a decayed tenement. Above the 
first floor the staircase was not carpeted and each of the three flights 
they ascended grew narrower and more rickety. As he followed her 
up he saw by the faint light coming from under the ill-fitting doors 
of the rooms they passed that her shoes were worn down and turned 
over, and he caught glimpses of rat-holes in the bottom of the wains- 
coting. 

At last, as he paused breathless behind her on a dark and narrow 
landing, she threw open a door, fumbled for a tinder box, lit two 
candles and called over her shoulder: "Come in, cheri” 

On entering he saw that her bedroom was an attic in a state of 
repellent filth and disorder. The shaded candles, which were on a 
small dressing-table before a low window, shone on a jumble of rouge 
pots, hares* feet and soiled face-cloths. The bed was a divan on which 
the coverings were already rumpled and a half-filled chamber-pot 
stood unconcealed in one comer. The room looked larger than it 
actually was owing to a huge mirror that occupied the whole of its 
one unbroken wall, but it smelt abommably of stale scent and seemed 
the very antithesis of the sort of place that anyone would have chosen 
in which to make love. 

"Please forgive the untidiness,*' Mou-Mou said, on seeing the look 
of repugnance on his face. "I have to share this chamber with another 
girl. We use it turn and turn about, and she is a veritable slut; but I 
will soon make thee forget all about that.** 

As she spoke she undid a single hook at the top of her bodice and 
her striped blue and white frock sh‘d to the ground, revealing her 
stark naked. 

There Was a big bluish bruise on one of her hips and a vivid scar 
disfigured her stomach. She held out her arms to Roger but he knew 
now that 'he could not go through with it. His whole soul revolted 
at the very thought of touching her. 

Swiftly turning his back he pulled out his purse and by the light 
of the candles fished a guinea from it. Tossing the coin down on the 
bed he turned, wrenched open the door and fled from the room. 

He had hardly gained the stairs before she had sprung out on to 
the landing after him. 

"Come back!** she cried. "Of what are you afraid? How dare you 
treat me thus! Ce n'est ^as genMU” 

Then, as he did not heed her, she began to shrill in louder tones: 
"A moi! A moi! We have a rat in the house! Stop him! Bar the door!*,' 

Blindly Roger crashed his way down the rickety stairs as though 
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all the devils in hell were behind him. By the time he reached the 
second landing doors were opening on every side and heads poking 
out to see v/hat all the commotion was about. Mou-Mou*s cries, now 
mingled with the foulest abuse, had roused the house. The doors 
of the salon were flung wide and the “Widow Scarron” came lumbering 
through it followed by half a score of her girls and patrons. 

As Roger made to dive past her she grabbed him by the arm and 
with surprising strength jerked him towards her whilst screaming 
obscenities in his ear. 

“Let me go!“ he yelled. “Damn you! Let me go!“ and wrenching 
himself free he bounded towards the last flight of stairs. 

“Zadigl" she shouted over his shoulder. **En garde! Don’t let him 
go until he has paid! A louis, and no less! Do you hear?” And Roger 
saw that he now had to get past the big negro down in the hall. 

For an instant he thought of drawing his sword and attempting to 
fight his way out into the street, but he realised at once that in such 
confined quarters he would have little space to use it. Zadig was half 
crouching there below him with a stout cudgel held ready in his hand, 
and with bitter fury Roger realised that unless he Wanted a smashed 
pate he must pay up. Pulling forth his purse again he counted out 
eight crowns and thrust them into the hand of the negro. 

“And one for me. Monsieur/’ said Zadig, now grinning from ear 
to ear once more. 

Hastily Roger paid the toll, and the big black unbarred the door. 

Out in the street he gulped in the fresh air with indescribable 
relief; but he had not y^t either felt or smelt the last results of his 
unpremeditated visit to this house of ill-fame. Mou-Mou, whom he had 
thought so kindhearted and of better instincts than her companions, 
was waiting for him at her attic window. Immediately he appeared 
in the street below, with a gutter-bred yell of derision, she emptied the 
contents of her chamber-pot out on to his head. 

The main douche missed him by a couple of feet but he Was splashed 
by the disgusting mess from head to foot and took to his heels with 
rage and hatred in his heart. The length of his sword proved his final 
undoing as he had covered only a hunted yards down the nearest side- 
turning when it got between his legs and sent him a cropper into the 
gutter. 

Picking himself up with a curse he went on more slowly, but his 
night’s adventures were far from over as, having walked the length of 
two short streets which he thought would bring him to the Arsenal, 
he then discovered that he was hopelessly lost and had not the faintest 
idea how to get back to Les Trots Fleur-de-Lys. 

In those times the civic authorities had not yet taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility for either maintainiag a proper street-lighting 
system or for clearing away refuse. The only light came from dimly 
burning lanterns on occasional street comers or over the porches of the 
richer private houses, and most of the latter were extinguished when 
their inmates went to bed. At this hour long canyons of pitch blackness 
separated the widely-dispersed little pools of yellow light; so the 
m idnight wayfarer had to grope his way from one to another, as best 
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he could, through pavementless streets often so narrow as to permit 
the passage of one coach only at a time and all littered by the 
accumulation of household rubbish that had been thrown out into the 
gutters. 

Few honest citizens ever ventured out at night, unless compelled 
to do so, and Roger knew that the only people he was likely to meet 
were drunken roisterers or lurking thieves, so it would be an added 
peril to show himself unnecessarily and there would be a certain risk 
in asking his way of anyone he might come upon. 

The cool night air had at first refreshed ham after the sickly heat 
of the brothel, but it now began to affect him unexpectedly, and he 
realised that owing to his having consumed the best part of a bottle 
of indifferent champagne he was now a little drunk. 

Pulling himself together on the comer of the street which he had 
believed would bring him to the Arsenal he decided that, although 
it had already been dark when he left the inn with De Roubec, if 
he could regain the waterfront he should be able to find his way back. 
After trying two streets he came out on a quay and turned in what 
he believed to be the right direction. The faint sound of violins caught 
his ear and soon guided him back to the "'Widow Scarron's.*' Giving the 
house a wide berth he continued onward but, having visited Monsieur 
Tricot’s gaming-rooms before going to the brothel had confused him 
in his bearings, so he was now actually walking away from the inn 
instead of towards it. 

The docks and quays of Le Havre are very extensive so he went 
on quite confidently for some twenty minutes before he began to 
suspect that he had somehow gone wrong. Now and then he had heard 
footsteps in the distance or seen a lurking figure momentarily emerge 
from the shadows, but nobody had attempted to molest him as, in the 
gloom, with his long sword sticking out from under the skirts of his 
coat he had the appearance of a well-armed, if somewhat short, man. 
But now he felt that he simply must chance an encounter to find out 
where he was and, some five minutes later, coming on a party of 
sailors belatedly returning to their ship, he hailed them in as gruff 
a voice as he could manage. To his relief, though hilariously tipsy, they 
proved friendly enough and gave him verbose directions how to find 
the Bassin Vauban. 

The moon was now rising above the masts of the shipping so his 
long tramp back was made somewhat easier from his being able to 
avoid the frequent potholes among the cobbles and the heaps of stink- 
ing garbage with which the wharfs were littered. 

At length, fairly sober again now, but tired and stffl seething with 
anger at his night’s misadventures, he recognised the sign of Les Trois 
Fleur-de-Lys, Then, with the cessation of his own footsteps as he 
paused before the door he heard others, and realised that someone 
must have been walking along behind him. Turning, he looked in the 
direction from which he had come and saw a lanky figure approaching. 
With a fresh wave of anger he recognised De Roubec, the author of 
all his troubles. 

After a moment the Chevalier saw him too, and his greeting showed 
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that he was in an equally ill humour. '"So 'tis you, my little cock 
without spurs/’ he remarked acidly. “Methought that failing a 
mother to tuck you up in bed you would have gone to spend the night 
in a convent.” 

'‘What the devil d’you mean?” Roger exclaimed, flushing hotly, 
although he knew perfectly well at what De Roubec was driving. 

“You know what I mean,” declared the Chevalier, mouthing his 
words thicldy. “And a fine return you made for my interest in you. 
Not only do you insult a poor girl and upset a weU-conducted house 
to which I introduced you; but by going there as my friend and be- 
having as you did you put a shame upon me publicly.” 

“If you consider that thieving rabble a public worthy of con- 
sideration, God pity you,” flared Roger. 

“So now you have the impudence to call in question the company 
I keep?” 

“Yes, when ’tis composed of whores, bawds and lechers. And what 
blame to me if, having no stomach for such scum, I choose to leave 
it?” Roger was now speaking in mangled French and English but anger 
sent enough scarce-remembered French words to his tongue for his 
meaning to be clear. 

“Well enough, my little anchorite,” came the swift retort. “But no 
gentleman occupies a wench’s time, then leaves his friend to pay for 
the dish he leaves untasted.” 

“I did no such thing. I gave the girl a guinea before I left her 
room, and that old bitch of a Madame made me disburse a further 
louis before they would let me out of the house.” 

“I find it difficult to believe that, since ! am an old habitue of the 
place and they made me pay up on your behalf.” 

“D’you call me a liar?” 

“What of it, if I did? You are but a tom-tit dressed in the fine 
feathers of a peacock, and have not the guts to tumble a woman, let 
alone fight a man.” 

“I’U not suffer being called a liar, though,” Roger stormed, “I 
tell you I paid that troUop.” 

“And I tell you I did.” 

“Why should you have done so? ’Twas not your affair.” 

“ ’Tis you who are calling me a liar now,” cried the Chevalier 
furiously. “If you carried that long sword of yours as anything but 
an ornament, Cothleau, I’d compel you to use itl” 

“ ’Tis not an ornament,” yelled Roger, half-mad with rage. 

“In that case apologise or draw it, you ill-mannered brat!” 

As' De Roubec placed his hand upon the hilt of his own sword 
Roger’s impulse to continue the violent altercation suffered a sharp 
check. He felt certain that the Chevalier, like himself on leaving the 
brothel, was a little drunk, and that his own brain was still somewhat 
heated by the fumes of the bad wine. It was fair enough to maintain 
one’s own view-point in a heated argument, particularly when one felt 
oneself to be in the right, but very different to risk a sword-thrust 
through the body. De Roubec was a head taller than himself and, for all 
he knew, an expert swordsman; so, although he was loath to retreat 
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absolutely he was scared enough to attempt a postponement of the 
issue. 

“Holdl” he exclaimed. “Take thought, I beg. We cannot fight like 
this. If one of us were killed the other would be taken for murder. If 
fight we must at least proceed like gentlemen and arrange a proper 
duel with seconds as witnesses, in the morning.'' 

“Who spoke of a duel," sneered De Roubec. “I'U not make myself 
the laughing stock of Le Havre by challenging a puppy such as you. 
As for killing, dismiss the thought. I mean but to cut your ears off 
and send them to Mou-Mou as a salve to her wounded pride. Come, 
draw, or I'll slice them from your head as you stand there." 

Roger was aghast and realised that the Chevalier must be much 
drunker than he had at first thought him. Street brawls in which drunk- 
en rakes quarrelled and drew their swords upon one another without 
seconds, while staggering home in the small hours of the morning, were 
still quite common in all large cities; but De Roubec's cause for offence 
seemed absurdly trivial and his proposal about sending Mou-Mou her 
recent visitor's ears positively fantastic. 

“Stop!" cried Roger, “you can't be serious. You must be drunk 
to tails like this of making yourself the champion of a harlot!" 

“Drunk, am I?" De Roubec roared. “We'll soon see if I'm drunk 
or not. And if for naught else I'll slit your ears to teach you manners." 
Upon which he lurched forward and wrenched his blade from its 
scabbard. 

Roger was frightened now. An exciting bout with foils in the fencing 
school was one thing; to fight in deadly earnest with naked steel quite 
another. But there was no escape. Springing back a pace he drew his 
sword and threw himself on guard. 

The blades came together with a clash and circling round each 
other shimmered in the moonlight. For a moment, with added appre- 
hension, Roger felt that the unaccustomed length of his weapon would 
teU against him, but he suddenly realised that not only was the fine 
Toledo blade much more resilient and easier to wield than he supposed, 
but its length cancelled out the natural advantage that De Roubec 
would otherwise have had from his longer reach. 

In a formal duel both of them would have spent a few cautious 
moments in getting the feel of the other's steel before going in to the 
attack; but the Chevalier was in no mood to waste time trifling with 
his young antagonist. Within a minute he had delivered three swift 
lunges and advancing with each strove to force down Roger's guard 
by the sheer weight of his stronger arm. 

Roger knew Siat if he allowed these tactics to continue he would 
never be able to stay the course. If he remained on the defensive his 
more powerful opponent would soon tire him out and have him at 
his mercy. 

He was dead sober now and fighting skilfully. Almost to his am^e- 
ment he found that he could hold his own, at least for a limited period, 
but he knew that he must attempt to end the fight before he felt the 
first signs of exhaustion. 

How to do so was now his problem. They had twice circled round 
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one another, their blades close-knit and flashing like living Are. Roger 
side-stepped twice in order to get the moon behind him and in the 
Chevalier's eyes. He was almost as afraid of killing his antagonist, 
for fear of what might befall him later if he did, as of being killed him- 
self; so he essayed a pass that the old Master-of-Arms at Sherborne 
had taught him. 

With a sudden spring forward he ran his sword up De Roubec’s 
until the hilts met with a clash; he then gave a violent twist. The 
Chevalier let out a gasp of pain and his sword flew from his hand as 
the result of a half-sprained wrist. 

It somersaulted through the air to fall with a clatter on the cobbles 
twenty feet away. As Roger had been taught that a disarmed man 
might run after his weapon, pick it up and renew the fight, he dashed 
over to the fallen sword himselE and put his foot upon it. Then, seeing 
that the Chevalier had made no move, he picked it up and walked 
slowly back. 

De Roubec seemed momentarily stunned by his defeat and when 
he spoke his voice no longer carried any hint of the liquor he had 
consumed. 

“Monsieur Brook," he said soberly, “my service to you. Believe 
me I had no real intent to do you harm; but I was a httle in wine, 
and a stupid impulse urged me to give a young man, whom I felt had 
been guilty of some rudeness towards me, a lesson. As it is I have been 
taught one myself." 

The apology was so handsome that Roger could not but accept 
it, and it was not in his nature to bear malice. So, with a bow, he handed 
the Chevalier back his sword, and said: 

“Pray, think no more of it. Monsieur le Chevalier. I admit now that 
I was much at fault myself. You had, I am sure, the best intentions 
in taking me to these places of entertainment and 'twas kind of you to 
seek to provide amusement for a stranger. That I could raise no zest 
for little Mou-Mou was no fault of yours, and I should have made my- 
self clear on that head much earlier. But I give you my word that I 
paid not once but twice for the dubious privilege of spending an hour 
in her company." 

“And I wfllingly accept it, as I feel sure you will accept mine 
that I also paid the young harpy.'' 

“Indeed, I do; so let us both thank God that we have no cause for 
more serious regrets on the matter than are occasioned by a few 
squandered guineas." 

De Roubec to6k Roger's arm. “I swear to you, mon ami, that even 
in a drunken temper I would never have harmed you seriously. Indeed 
I vow I drew upon you only with the intent of ^caring you into running 
away." 

He spoke with such earnestness that Roger found it difficult to 
doubt his sincerity and he flushed with pleasure as the Chevalier went 
on: 

“But what address you showed, and what courage! Having 
scratched a Chinaman I found a Tartar, and I was hard put to it to 
defend myself. Come now, my mouth is as dry as a bin of sawdust 
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from that villainous champagne, and I am sobered up entirely. To 
show that there is no ill-feeling left between us let's dnnk a bottle of 
good Burgundy together before we go to bed." 

Roger's throat now also felt dry and parched so he readily assented, 
and they began to hammer with their sword hilts on the nail-studded 
door of the inn. 

After a while it was opened by the wizened little serving-man who, 
having been aroused from his sleep in a cubby-hole under the stairs, 
grumblingly admitted them. 

De Roubec pulled out a fistful of crowns and showed them to the 
man, as he said, "Stir your stumps, knave, and get us up a bottle of 
Burgundy from the cellar. And a good one, mind; a Chambertin or a 
Hospice de Beaune, if you have it." 

Having lit the lantern in the parlour for them the man disappeared, 
to return a few minutes later with a dust-encrusted bottle and glasses. 
After uncorking the wine and taking the money for it he shambled 
off back to his cubby-hole out in the hall. 

The two recent antagonists now toasted one another with most 
friendly phrases and both felt considerably better after a good drink 
of the clean, generous Burgundy. The sight of the Chevalier's pocket 
full of crowns had recalled to Roger that even if the later form of 
entertainment to which his companion had introduced him had proved 
a fiasco the earlier had been an unqualified success, and he remarked: 

"You must have made a pretty sum at Monsieur Tricot's, since 
towards the end you were staking double crowns” 

" 'Tis but indifferent sport playing at a low table," shrugged De 
Roubec grandly. "But 'twas none too bad a haul, and 'twill serve to 
keep me in wine for a day or two; with luck until my funds arrive. 
My sole regret is that you plan to leave Le Havre so soon, otherwise 
'twould have been a pleasure to afford you some entertainment of 
your own choosing out of my winnings." 

"I hope to complete my business to-morrow," said Roger, "but 
it may be a day or two before I can secure a passage home, and if so 
I will certainly avail myself of your kind invitation." 

De Roubec nodded. "Pray do not think that I have any desire 
to pry into your affairs, but I know Le Havre weU, and if you feel 
that I might be of any assistance to you in this business of yours, do 
not hesitate to command me." 

Roger was now feeling in great fettle. The fact that he had actually 
fought in earnest for the first time and emerged victorious from the 
encounter filled him with elation; and, since the cause of the affray 
now appeared to have been no more than a stupid misunderstanding 
brought about by the fumes of dubious^ liquor, he was, not un- 
naturally, drawn towards his late antagonist. The Chevalier had, he 
felt, gone out of his way to take an interest in him as a young and lone- 
ly stranger, had seen to it that he got a good exchange for his English 
money and had enabled him to win a nice little sum. Moreover, it now 
seemed to him that the expedition to the "Widow Scarron" should not 
be held against his new friend, since it might have appealed to many 
young men as the h^h-spot in an evening out. The Chavalier had, too. 
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taken his defeat like a gentleman and was at the moment playing the 
generous host. 

None of the excitements of the past twenty-four hours had caused 
Roger to forget for long that his sole purpose in coming to France was 
the satisfactory disposal of Georgina's jewels, and this had yet to be 
accomplished. It struck him now that instead of seeking out a gold- 
smith for himself and dealing with one who might or might not give 
him a good price, he could both save himself time in the morning and 
make certain of securing a fair deal by consulting De Roubec, so he 
asked: 

'‘Do you perchance know of an honest goldsmith here in Le Havre?" 

“Why, yes," replied the Chevalier, after only a moment's hesitation. 
“I know of several. Do you wish to make a purchase or have you some- 
thing to sell?" 

“I wish to dispose of some trinkets, mainly gold items, but a few 
with gems set in them and a number of cameos. To do so was, in fact, 
my reason for coming to France." 

De Roubec's eyes narrowed slightly, and Roger, seeing this, did 
not wonder, as the bare statement might have put all sorts of ideas 
into anyone's head. With his usual quick inventiveness he went on 
to offer an entirely false explanation. 

“These jewels belonged to my mother's twin sister, who died recently. 
The two were prodigiously devoted to one another and my father felt 
that should my mother perchance see any of them being worn by 
one of her neighbours the shock would affect her most severely. Yet 
he has need of the money they will bring; so, not wishing to dispose 
of them locally, he decided that the best course would be to send 
them abroad. As he was recalled to his ship unexpectedly and could 
not cross to France himself he charged me with this mission. Unfor- 
tunately I have little experience in such matters and if you could assist 
me in it I'd be mighty obliged to you." 

Having listened attentively to Roger's somewhat mangled French, 
De Roubec nodded. “ 'Twill be a pleasure. I know the very man and 
will take you to him m the morning." 

Roger thanked him and they talked for a while on other topics, 
the Chevalier having apparently dismissed the matter of the jewels 
from his mind; but both of them were now feeling tired so as soon as 
they had finished their wine they went upstairs to bed. 

After looking under the loose board in the floor to make certain 
that his treasure was still there, Roger undressed to his shirt and 
slipping between the coarse cotton sheets was soon asleep. 

He woke late in the morning, as he judged from the angle of the 
sun that it must be near nine o'clock, and after a hurried toilet 
transferred the jewels from their hiding-place to his pockets, then went 
downstairs. 

The coffee room was deserted and to his surprise he found tha'f 
rolls, butter and confiture were the only food provided for breakfast. 
Not being accustomed to such meagre fare he asked for something 
more substantial, and after a wait of ten minutes he was brought an 
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omelette fines herbes; a dish entirely new to him but one which he 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

On finishing his meal he went in search of De Roubec, and found 
that lanky gentleman lazily sunning himself on the front porch. 

''Ah, there you are!*' said the Chevalier, displaying his bad teeth 
in a friendly smile, "I trust you had a good night? 

“Excellent, I thank you," Roger smiled back. “Except that I fear 
I slept over late, and I am naturally anxious to get my business settled 
as soon as possible. Would it be troubling you too much to take me 
this forenoon to the goldsmith you spoke of?" 

“Willingly; but I have been giving some little thought to the 
matter, and an idea upon it has occurred to me. I take it you are not 
so pressed for time as to be unable to afford me a few moments* private 
converse in the parlour. There is no one about, so we shall have it to 
ourselves.** 

“By all means," Rogers agreed. So they went into the parlour 
together and, having closed the door carefully behind him, De Roubec 
fastened the latch so that they should not be interrupted. 

Wondering a little what these mysterious precautions portended, 
Roger sat down at one of the tables, but the Chevalier reassured him 
by saying: “There is no cause for alarm, yet one cannot be too careful 
when discussing transactions in which large sums of money are 
involved.** 

Seating himself on the settee at Roger's side he went on in a low 
voice: "May I ask if you have mentioned this matter to anyone else?” 

“No,** said Roger. “Not a soul in France knows of it other than 
yourself. I thought it unwise to noise it about that I was carrying 
upon me anything of such value." 

De Roubec nodded approvingly. “I am relieved to hear it, and 
*twas fortunate that in myself you chose an honest man to confide in. 
After all, you know little enough about me as it is, and great seaports 
such as this abound in rogues who would not scruple to cut your throat 
for a handful of louis/' 

“If one both drinks and fights with a man yet remains friends 
with him afterwards, one has fair reason to ti:;ust him/* Roger laughed. 
“And I certainly trust you." 

The Chevalier bowed. “I am sensible of it, and should be prodigious 
distressed if it were not so. Have you the jewels perchance upon you 
now, or did you deposit them yesterday with a banker?" 

“No, at the moment I have them spread about in pockets all over 
my person, as together they make quite a bulky bundle." 

“May I have a sight of them?" 

“Certainly, if you wish," 

As Roger began to produce the trinkets and lay them out on the 
table the Chevalier added: “I ask only that I may get some idea as to 
their value, as it would be well if we fixed a price in our own minds 
before offering them to a goldsmith; and, although you are doubtless 
aware of their worth, I may be able to assist you in assessing what they 
are likely to fetch in France." 

One by one he picked up the items of the collection and examined 
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them through his quizzing glass then, as Roger began to stow them 
back in his pockets again, he asked: ‘'What price had you in mind?’* 

“Five hundred guineas,” said Roger, thinking it best not to show 
his ignorance by naming too small a sum. 

De Roubec shook his head. “They may be worth that in England, 
where everyone is very rich; but I doubt if you will get that for them 
in France, I am no expert in such trifles, but if they were mine I should 
be glad to accept three hundred and eighty louis for the lot. They are 
mostly old-fashioned pieces and of little value apart from their weight 
as gold.” 

Roger was far from disappointed, as he had been quite prepared to 
let them go for two hundred and fifty if he could get no better offer; 
and he congratulated himself again on having consulted the Chevalier, 
as, by having done so, he felt that he had as good as made himself an 
additional hundred and thirty pounds. 

“So be it,” he said, endeavouring to appear a little crestfallen, “I’ll 
take tl^ee-eighty for them, since you advise it.” 

“Nay, we w^ ask four-fifty for them as our opening shot and only 
come down gradually. ’Tis adl against a gentleman’s inclination to 
quibble over money, but one needs must for one’s own protection 
in a case like this; and by so doing we might screw the knave up to 
parting with four-hundred louis. But I have yet to tell you my 
disturbing thought.” 

“What is it?” inquired Roger anxiously. 

De Roubec hesitated a moment, then he said: “You will not take 
offence, I trust, at anything I may say?” 

“Nay, why should I do so if ’tis for my benefit.” 

“ ’Tis this, then. Your age is your own affair, but when I first 
set eyes on you last night I put you down as scarce seventeen. The fact 
that you handle your sword as well as a man makes no difference to 
the youthfulness of your appearance. Your account of how you came 
by these trinkets is fair enough, and ’twould not enter my head to cast 
doubt upon your word. Yet others, who have not had the happiness 
of your acquaintance, may not prove so credulous. For so young a man 
to be offering for sale aU these women’s gewgaws would strike any 
goldsmith as strange, to say the least; and, God forbid that such a 
thing should occur, but he might even think that you had stolen them 
and are being hunted in England by the agents of the Minister of Police. 
’Twill be obvious to him at a glance that the stuff is of English make 
and I gather that you know no one in Le Havre who could vouch for 
your honesty. Perhaps my forebodings are no more than moonshine, 
but I felt it my duty as your friend to warn you of what may befall. 
Since ’twould be monstrous unpleasant to find yourself clapped into 
prison on suspicion, for a month or more while inquiries were being 
made.” 

Roger's face fell in earnest now. It had never occurred to. him that 
he might be faced with the same difficulties in disposing of Georgina's 
jewels in France as he would have been in England. He had taken 
it for granted that a French goldsmith would be prepared to buy 
without asking questions; but now it seemed that in offering them for 
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sale here he would be running a far greater risk than he would have in 
some county town at home. There, the worst that could have befallen 
him would have been to pass a night in the lock-up and be ignominiously 
returned to his irate parent next day, whereas here he might be held a 
prisoner for weeks on end before tedious official inquiries led to his 
identity being fully established and his family in England securing 
his release. 

‘T am much indebted to you,’* he said in a rather small voice, 
'T had not thought of that, and there is much in what you say.” 

"Of course, if you care to risk it,” hazarded the Chevalier, "I will 
accompany you to a goldsmith’s with pleasure. But, willing as I am to 
help, I could not honestly say that I had independent knowledge as 
so how you came by these jewels, or swear to it that I had known 
you for more than a day; since if further inquiry were made I should 
soon be in a trouble myself for perjury.” 

"Yes, I fully appreciate that,” said Roger thoughtfully, but a 
new idea had come to him and he went on with some diffidence: "My 
father needs this money with some urgency, though, and I am most 
loath to return to England without it. Would you — ^would it be asking 
too much of you to sell the stuff for me? I give you my solemn word of 
honour that it was come by honestly, and is mine to dispose of as I 
think fit. You are a grown man and well known in Le Havre, so the 
goldsmith would never question your right to dispose of such goods.” 

The Chevalier considered for a moment. "Yes, it could be done that 
way,” he said slowly. "Maltre Blasieur knows me well, and we have 
oft done far larger deals together.” 

"Pleasel” Roger urged. "Please help me in this and I'll be eternally 
grateful to you.” 

De Roubec smiled at him. "I believe you have a greater interest 
in this matter than you pretend?” 

Roger coloured ^ghtly. "Well, as a fact, my father promised me a 
portion of the proceeds of the deal if I showed my capabihties by 
handling it with credit. ’Tis in a way a test, too, as to if he will or no 
henceforth regard me as an equal and allow me to manage his affairs 
while he is away at sea.” 

"In that case I can scarce bring myself to disoblige you.” 

"This is stupendous!” Roger laughed again, now once more confident 
of success. "Let us lose no time but start at once and get the matter 
over.” 

"A moment, I beg.” De Roubec raised his hmd. " ’Twill not appear 
to Maitre Blasieur tlmt ’tis I who am the seller if the goods for sale are 
produced by you, one by one, out of your pockets. I fear you will have 
to trust me with them for a short time at the least.” 

Roger’s hesitation Was barely perceptible. He was most strongly 
averse to parting with his treasure, and he had not known De Roubec 
long enough to place complete faith in him. Yet it seemed clear that 
he must accept this risk or offend the Chevalier and say goodbye to 
any hope of this deal on account of which he had been to such pains in 
getting to France. 

"I fully appreciate that,” he agreed, wondering at the same time 
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how he could manage to keep a safety line on his property. ''How would 
you suggest that we arrange the matter?" 

"Any way that suits yourself," replied the Chevalier casually. 
"But to start with I am sure you will see the advantage of making the 
jewels up into one convenient packet, so that they can be handed to 
Maitre Blasieur without your hunting about your person as though 
you were seeking fleas in the coat of a dog." 

Seeing the sense of this Roger began to get out his collection again 
while Be Roubec sought for ‘something suitable in which to put it. 
On the lower shelf of a cupboard he came across a long, flat bon-bon 
box, and, finding it to be empty, threw it on the table with a muttered: 
“This win serve." 

Having packed all the chains, brooches, bangles and rings into the 
box, Roger looked up at him and inquired: "What now?" 

"Why, put it in the big pocket of your coat, man ami** laughed the 
Chevalier, "I have no desire to be responsible for your property for a 
moment longer than the occasion demands; and we will now go 
together to the goldsmith's." 

His last lingering doubts of the Chevalier's probity thus being 
dispelled, Roger got to his feet and, unlatching the door, they left the 
room. 

Outside, the hot August sunshine glared upon the quay and as 
Roger walked along beside his companion his heart was high. Four- 
hundred pounds would be a nice little fortune on which to start life in 
London. For five pounds a week a young man could live in considerable 
comfort at a modest yet respectable hostelry and have half that sum 
over to spend on getting about. At that rate Georgina's present would 
keep him for over a year and a half, but long before that he expected 
to have some profitable emplo3unent, so he could well afford to cut a 
good figure and take more expensive lodging in the meantime if, having 
acquired well-to-do friends, it seemed advisable to do so. 

On reaching the Rue Francois ler they walked some way along it, 
then Be Roubec halted and pointed with his cane to a corner shop 
with a low bow window. 

"That is Maitre Blasieur's," he said. "T'would be best, I 
think, if I go in while you wait outside for me, otherwise he may 
suspect that I am acting only as an intermediary, and that the goods 
are really yours, which might lead to his asking embarrassing 
questions." 

"You foresee ever5dhing," Roger smiled and wriggling the long 
heavy box out of his pocket he handed it to Be Roubec, as he added: 
"I am indeed gratefifl to you. I will wait here and pray meanwhile 
that you may have good fortune on my behalf." 

"Be sure I will do my best for you," laughed the Chevalier, "and I 
will be as speedy as I can. But do not be too impatient, as for a gold- 
smith to weigh and assess so many articles is certain to take not less 
than twenty minutes.” 

He was about to turn away when he paused and added: 

" *Tis understood that I am authorised by you to accept three 
hundred and eighty louis, or at the worst a close offer to that, is it not? " 
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Roger nodded and the Chevalier disappeared into the shop. 

For a time Roger amused himself by watching the smart equipages 
with which this fashionable street was as crowded as it had been on the 
previous afternoon. A clock above the mercer’s at which he had bought 
a change of linen and his smart lace jabot had shown it to be just on a 
quarter to eleven when De Roubec had left him, and every few minutes 
he glanced impatiently at its dial. 

The hands of the clock seemed to crawl but at last they reached the 
eleven and the bells in the steeples of the town rang out the hour. 
Roger was standing no more than a couple of yards from the doorway 
of Maitre Blasieur*s shop and his glance now rarely left it although he 
told himself that after the gold had been weighed De Roubec would 
require at least a further ten minutes to drive a good bargain. 

He was wondering now if the Chevalier would manage to get for 
him four hundred louis or only three hundred and eighty. Perhaps he 
might even be driven to accept three-seventy? On the other hand he 
seemed a shrewd fellow and might persude the goldsmith into parting 
with four-hundred and ten. In any case, Roger felt, he must give him a 
handsome present for all the trouble he had taken, and as the hands 
of the clock over the mercer’s crawled on from eleven to ten past he 
turned over in his mind various gifts that he might make his friend. 

He thought of lace ruffles, a more elegant cane, and a new sword- 
belt but decided that none of these were good enough, and finally 
settled on a pair of silver-mounted pistols, similar to those he had lost 
himself in the Albatross ^ and would have liked to possess again. 

A clock chimed the quarter and still De Roubec had not emerged 
from the goldsmith’s. Roger began to fret now at his friend being so 
long, and endeavoured to peer into the shop, but the door was of stout 
wood and behind the window hung a plain black velvet curtain which 
cut off all view of the interior. 

Striving to muster such further patience as he could he began to 
walk agitatedly up and down. That De Roubec could not yet have 
come out was certain as the place had one entrance only and no second 
door round the comer of the street. 

For a further ten minutes Roger waited with ever-mounting 
impatience, then he could smother his half-formed fears no longer, and 
turning the handle of the shop door pushed it a little open. The shop 
was empty except for a man in a grey wig who stood behind the 
counter examining some gems. 

Thrusting the door wide, Roger almost fell inside, exclaiming 
breathlessly: ''The Chevalier de Roubec! Where is he? W^ere has be 
gone?’* 

The man in the wig stared at him stupidly for a moment then he 
said: "What do you mean. Monsieur? The Chevalier De Roubec, I know 
no one of that name." 

'*But you must!" insisted Roger wildly. "He came into your shop 
half an hour, nay, nearly three-quarters of an hour ago. with some 
gold ornaments that he wished to sell." 

"Ah, Monsieur means a tall gentleman, no doubt. A gentleman in 
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a red velvet coat having a scar on his cheek that dragged down the 
comer of his left eye a little?" 

"Yes, yes! That is he!" Roger panted. "Where has he gone to?" 

The shopman spread out his hands. "I have no idea, Monsieur. 
He offered no gold ornaments for sale, but bought a cheap scarf pin 
for three crowns. Then he asked if he might use the privy out in the 
yard at the back, and said that when he had done he would leave 
by the alley on to which the yard abuts. But why is Monsieur so excited? 
Has he been robbed?" 

"No," stammered Roger with sudden visions of a police inquiry 
which he felt would do him little good and might even land him in 
further trouble. "No, but I wanted to speak with him most urgently, 
and he said— he said if Td wait outside he would attend to my business 
as soon as he had done with you. How long has he been gone?" 

"Half an hour, at least. Monsieur; more by now. He spent but a few 
moments choosing his pin, then left at once." 

"Perchance he was suddenly faken ill and is stiU out there," Roger 
suggested, snatching at a wild hope. 

"If Monsieur wishes we wUl go and see," replied the man in the wig, 
moving out from behind the counter. "But I can hardly think that it 
is likely to be so." 

Together they visited the back of the premises. The earth closet 
was empty and the gate in the yard which gave on to a narrow alley 
slightly open. With a heart as heavy as lead Roger realised that it 
would be futile to attempt a chase. The purchase of the scarf pin 
alone was enough to convince him that he had been deliberately tricked, 
and by now the Chevalier might be a mile or more away. 

Thanking the jeweller in a subdued voice he accompanied him 
back to the shop and walked out into the street. The sun was stOl 
shining and the gay equipages of the local French nobility still edging 
past each other in the congested thoroughfare, but he no longer had 
any eyes for their elegantly clad occupants. 

His little fortune was gone, just as surely as if it had dropped 
overboard when he had been flung from the Albatross into the sea. 
He was alone and friendless in France. His winnings of the previous 
night had been eaten up by the money he had been forced to disburse 
in the brothel, and more with them. With added bitterness he recalled 
that De Roubec had not paid him back the louis he had lent him to 
finance his play at Monsieur Tricot’s. In one way and another his 
cash capital had dwindled to only a little over four pounds, and he 
stiU had his bill at the inn to settle. Near panic seized him at the sudden, 
awful thought that he was now stranded in this strange foreign city, 
and had not even enough money left to pay for a passage back to 
England. 







CHAPTER IX 

THE MAN IN BLUE 

Slowly and sadly Roger made his way back to Les Trois Fleur- 
de-Lys. If there had been the faintest hope of catching the Chevalier 
there, anger and the acute anxiety he was feeling as to has future would 
have lent wings to his feet, but he knew there was none. De Roubec 
had now a clear three-quarters of an hour's start and, even if he had 
returned to the inn to pick up a few belongings, assuming that the 
irate Roger was certain to make for it as soon as he discovered the 
fraud that had been put upon him, would have left it again by this 
time. 

As it was it seemed unlikely that the Chevalier had gone back to 
the irni even for a few moments, or would ever show ins face there 
again. Knowing the man now for the plausible rogue that he was Roger 
began to see him in an entirely new light. His shoddy finery consorted 
ill with the tale that he really possessed a handsome wardrobe which 
had been impounded by a distrustful landlord. His story that he was 
a scion of a ^eat and wealthy family who had had his pocket picked 
and was waiting for a lavish remittance was, no doubt, all moonshine. 
No real gentleman, Roger realised all too late, would be a regular 
habitue of a low waterside brothel such as the ‘‘Widow Scarron's." 
His anxiety that morning, too, to know if anyone else in Le Havre 
was aware that Roger was in possession of a hoard of valuable trinkets 
showed that he had premeditated and deliberately planned the theft. 

Yet, badly as he had been taken in, Roger felt that a more ex- 
perienced person than himself might equally have fallen a victim to 
the Chevalier's wiles. His face had been a weak rather than vicious 
one, and he had shown great vivacity, S3nnpathy and apparent 
generosity; in fact, aU the characteristics calculated to win the interest 
and friendship of a stranger quickly. But that anyone else might have 
been fooled as easily as himself was little consolation to Roger now. 

As he walked on he wondered desperately how he could possibly 
get back to England, then, swiftly on top of that came the even more 
distressing question as to what would happen to him if he did succeed 
in securing a passage across the Channel. Gone were the bright dreams 
of comfortable lodgings and cutting a fine figure in London. If he got 
back at all it would be to land there near penniless. It would be a 
choice then between hedgerows and hard manual labour or going home 
to eat humble pie before his father; and the thought of being forced 
to the latter made him gtlmost sob with rage. 

On reaching the ion^he met the oily Maitre Picard on the doorstep 
and inquired at once if he had seen the Chevalier during the past hour. 

The landlord shook his head. 'T've not set eyes on him since he 
went out with you this morning. Monsieur." 

"Has he any other address, or have you any idea where I could 
find him?" ask^ Roger, 

III 
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“No, none, Monsieur. He comes and goes as he lists, that one. He 
said nothing this morning of leaving, but 'twould not be the first 
time that he has walked out on me. He is, as you may know, a pro- 
fessional gambler, and often in low water. If I may offer a word of 
advice, Monsieur, he is not a good companion for a young gentleman 
like yourself.*' 

“Would that you had said as much before," Roger muttered 
ruefully. 

“Why so," asked Maitre Picard. “Has he then robbed you of 
something? I have heard tell that he can be light-fingered on occasion." 

Visions of a police inquiry with himself held for weeks as a material 
witness, again flashed before Roger's mind, so he said hastily, “No — 
at least nothing of great value. Only a pair of shoe buckles that he 
promised to get valued for me; but they were not of sufficient con- 
sequence to make a fuss over. Is it true that you hold his wardrobe 
as surety for his reckoning?" 

“Nay, Monsieur," the landlord smirked, “that is an idle tale. 
Sometimes he pays before he leaves, at others he settles his old score 
on the next occasion that he asks for a room. He has worn naught 
but that old red velvet coat of his since he first came here last 
Hallowe'en and I'd have thought anyone would have spotted him 
for a slippery customer." 

“Why do you suffer such rogues to lodge at your inn, and mingle 
with your other guests?" snapped Roger, his temper getting the better 
of him. 

Maitre Picard bridled. “I am a poor man. Monsieur, and cannot 
afford to turn away a patron without proof that he has actually been 
dishonest. As for the others, 'tis for them, not me, tp mind their purses. 
And had you been more circumspect in your choice of a companion, 
doubtless you would still be in possession of your buckles." Upon which 
he turned huflily away and slouched off through the hall to his quarters 
at the back of the premises. 

Swallowing this rebuff, which he felt that he had asked for, Roger 
went into the parlour and sat down. It was empty except for the old 
man in the blue suit with the shock of white hair and watery blue 
eyes, who had been there the night before. He was no longer drunk 
or drinking, but was sitting with a woebegone expression on his face 
staring at his boots. 

Roger gave him- only a glance, then fell once more to seeking a 
way , out of the frightful mess in which he had landed himself. It was 
true that Georgina had made no great sacrifice in giving him a lot of 
old-fashioned jewellery for which she had no use; yet she had given it 
to him for a definite purpose and the theft now made that purpose 
impossible of achievement, so by allowing higiself to be robbed he 
felt that he had let her down badly. 

He was not old enough or strong enough to get himself taken on 
as a hand in a ship sailing for Englandj but it occurred to hi m , that 
for his few remaining pounds he might induce some freighter captain 
to take him aboard and let him work off the balance of the fare by 
serving as cabin boy on the trip. But such a proceeding would still 
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leave hiin face to face with the far higher fence of what to do when 
he landed. On one thing he was determined; he would not go home 
and ask pardon of his father since, if he did so, he would never be 
able to look Georgina in the face again. The alternative now seemed 
grim in the extreme yet having lost the means to a fine start she had 
given him he felt that by hook or by crook he must, somehow, make 
good without it. 

Suddenly the voice of the old man broke in upon his thoughts. 

Twould be a most courteous gesture, Monsieur, if, with the 
generosity that I see m that fine open face of yours, you cared to 
buy a dram for an old and ailing fellow human.'' 

Realising that, since they were alone in the room, the appeal must 
be addressed to him Roger's first reaction was one of angry withdrawal. 
He had suffered enough at the hands of a chance acquaintance met 
with in that very room to teach him a lesson for a lifetime. With all 
too recent memories of De Roubec having expressed such flattering 
amazement at his French, and Mou-Mou's compliment upon his blue 
eyes, this old codger’s reference to his handsome face struck him 
instantly as a most suitable opening gambit for a further attack on 
his now all too slender resources; but the old feUow went on: 

"When you reach my age. Monsieur, you wiU have learned how 
to read men's thoughts from their faces. To me yours is an open book 
of misfortune and distress. I, too, am sad because I have been weak 
,and foolish. I am far from being a worthy son of the Church, and have 
not been to confession now for many years; yet there is much truth in 
the priestly doctrine that 'a sorrow shared is but half a trouble'. 
Why, then, should we not confess the reasons for our sadness to ohe 
another and, if you would be so kind, seek the cheer, however; 
temporary, that lies at the bottom of every glass of Marc, Calvados 
or Cognac?" 

The old man spoke clearly, slowly, and with a certain dignity, 
so Roger got the (Mt of all he had said quite easily. The expenditure 
of another few francs could make little difference to his depleted 
fortunes now, and he felt a strong urge to unburden himself to someone. 
Getting up, he called the serving man and, moving over to the old 
man's table, he bowed before sitting down at it, and said: 

"You are right. Monsieur. Fortune has served me a scurvy trick, 
and I regret to hear that she has also turned her back on you. My 
name is Biodk — ^Roger Brook; and I am happy to offer you the refresh- 
ment you desire. What wiU you take?" 

"A Cognac, I thank you, and er — a double portion would not come 
amiss if 'tis not trespassing too far upon your generosity. As to the 
kind I am not particiflar. The potent spirit that they term ‘Jim maison' 
in this dubious caravanserai is good enough for such as me." 

Roger ordered a glass of Malaga for himself, and as the servant 
disappeared to fetch the drinks the old man went on: 

"My name is Aristotle Fenelon and for business reasons I style 
myself Doctor. I will not teU you, as I tell many others, that I have 
taken the highest degrees at the most famous universities; but simply 
that I am a student of mankind. I make a living and, when fortune 

H 
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smiles upon me, a tolerably good one by pandering to the vanity of 
women and the credulence of men. In his wisdom the good God has so 
designed nature that every part of it is sustained by some other part; 
and by inspiring large numbers of men and women with the wish to 
improve upon His handiwork by making themselves more vigorous 
or more beautiful than they are, He provided me with an adequate 
means of support."' 

The drinks arrived at that moment and when Roger had settled 
for them, the “Doctor” lifted his glass with a hand that trembled a 
little, as he said: 

“To your health, O kind and generous young man. And, believe 
me, "tis the best toast I could drink to you. Given a healthy body there 
are few distempers of the mind that cannot be overcome, and given 
a healthy mind laughter cannot long remain absent from the lips.” 

“To your health too, then!” Roger replied, and as he set down 
his glass he added: “I fear my French is far from good. Am I right 
in assuming you to be a dealer in cosmetics?” 

“Aye, and more than that.” Aristotle Fenelon shook back his mop 
of white hair, “I can provide a panacea for a thousand Uls. I can draw 
teeth, set sprains and cure malignant eruptions of every variety. 
The penalties which Venus inflicts upon her incautious votaries are 
my especial province, and I can brew a potion that will make any 
maid look fondly on her lover. But enough about myself for now. 
The aged are accustomed to sorrow and can philosophically await the , 
turning of its tide; whereas youth is ever impatient for the solacing 
of its troubles. Tell me now the reason for that angry cast-down look 
thAt I saw upon your face when first I had the temerity to address 
you.” 

“You are perhaps acquainted with the Chevalier de Roubec?” 
Roger began. “He was the man in red, who was in here yestere'en.” 

The Doctor nodded. “I have had no speech with him, but have 
seen him about here in these past few days. A merry-looking fellow 
enough but one in whom, from his physiognomy, I would put little 
trust."" 

Roger made a grimace, “Alas, I lack your capacity for judging 
faces. Monsieur le Docteur. I put my faith in him at sad cost to myself,” 
He then went on to describe his previous night's adventures and the 
maimer in which he had been robbed that morning. Warming to the 
tale as he told it he realised that there was no longer any point in 
concealing the manner in which he had obtained the jewels, and that 
if the Doctor's advice was to be of any value to him he would be wise 
to give a complete picture of his circm;astances; so he told him the 
reason for his leaving home and that he was now stranded in France with 
very little money.' 

When he had done, old Aristotle assessed the position shrewdly. 
“I fear, my young friend, that you have little prospect of recovering 
your property unless you go to the police, and your reasons for not 
wishing to do so are soundly conceived. As to your future, it should 
not be impossible for you to find a Captain who would let you work 
your passage across the Channel, more especially if you can offer hi m a 
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pourboire of a louis or two for allowing you to do so. But once in 
England you will indeed be between ScyUa and Charybdis. Life is a 
hard taskmaster for those who, having no trade by which to make a 
livelihood, must beg or earn their bread as best they can. My earnest 
advice to you is to sink your pride and make your peace with your 
father.'" 

‘'Nay, that I'll not do," said Roger stubbornly. “Few fates that 
could befaU me would be worse than being sent to sea. Moreover, my 
honour is involved in this. I set too much store by the opinion of the 
lady who gave me the jewels to return home with my tad between 
my legs after an absence of a bare four days, even if I could find 
anyone to give me passage this very evening." 

“Wlule I admire your spirit I deplore your reasoning," replied the 
Doctor. “Would that I could propose a further alternative, but alas! 
I see none." 

For a few moments they sat in silence, then Roger said; “But tell 
me now in what way fortune has done you a mischief?" 

“I am, alas! the author of my own misfortunes," Aristotle Fenelon 
held up his now half -empty glass of brandy. “Youth has many 
pleasures, age but few; and it has become my habit at certain seasons 
to indulge myself with this amber fluid which removes all care. 
More, I must confess it or the tale lacks point, at such times one dram 
begets the desire for another dram, and that for yet another. My 
virtuous resolutions gradually become things of little consequence. 
I remain addlepated for sometimes days at a stretch, and at last 
woefully regain full consciousness of my circumstances to realise that 
I have drunk away my last sou” 

“I take it," put in Roger, “that this morning is such a day, since 
you are beyond question sober now?" 

“You are right, my young friend," the Doctor acknowledged. 
“Yet this morning finds me in a far worse pass than is usual on such 
occasions." 

“How so?" 

“As you may have already assumed, I am a joumejnnan doctor. 
Few men know France better than myself, since I have tramped its 
length and breadth many times in the past two-score years. I go from 
village to village selling my simples and my remedies to all whom I can 
induce tobuy^I'll not deny that many of them axedrastic in their effects. 
They needs must be, or the poor folk who buy them would feel that 
they had been cheated of their money. Often one must put gunpowder 
in their stomachs quite unnecessarily to persuade them that they 
have been treated at all. It is on occasion a question of kill or cure, and 
sometimes their last case is worse than their first. Yet, as God is my 
witness, I-rarely make mistakes, and bring much relief from suffering 
to the less fortunate of our fellow-creatures who could not afford a 
treatment at all were it not for such wayside physicians as myself." 

There was nothing new to Roger in all this, since quack doctors 
who stumped the countryside and put up their booths at fairs were 
then as common in England as in France, and for some little time past 
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he had guessed the way in which Dr. Aristotle Fenelon earned his 
living. So he said: 

'"Why, then, having come to the end of your profits do you not set 
out again to earn some more?” 

”Ah, that is just the trouble. Monsieur.” The doctor’s Watery blue 
eyes held his for a moment. ''At the end of every month or so, on 
reaching a large town, it is my custom to give myself a little holiday. 
Of the pleasant but profitless way in which I spend these brief seasons 
of leisure I have already told you. But each time before I set out again 
I must buy drugs, greases and potent waters, pots, bottles and vials 
wherewith to make up the stock in trade that I carry with me. It has 
always been my practice to put aside a few louis from my last journey 
especially for this purpose. But now I am undone, for in a tipsy moment 
I raided my reserve and have drunk that away, too.” 

" Twas a most imfortunate impulse. Did some special circumstance 
lead to it? Or was it an urge that at times has overcome you before?” 

*' ’Tis only on rare occasions that I have been so far lost to all 
good sense; but not the first time, I confess.” 

''It seems then, that your remedy lies in proceeding as you have 
done on similar awkward occasions in the past?” 

Doctor Aristotle sighed. "A sound if uninspired judgment, my young 
friend, and one that brings me little comfort. It condemns me to fall 
back on straightforward surgery for a while, and sometimes one can 
visit half-a-dozen hamlets without finding a tooth to draw, or a broken 
bone to set. In the meantime I must eke out a most miserable existence 
until I can build up a small capital wherewith to buy drugs and oint- 
ments once more.” 

Again there fell a short silence and it seemed that neither of these 
companions in misfortune had been able to benefit the other, except 
in the slight comfort gained from the relation of their woes. 

At length the Doctor twiddled his now empty glass and coughed. 
"Would you. Monsieur? I hesitate to ask. But no; it would be 
imgenerous in me to take advantage of the good nature of one to whom 
every franc must now be a matter of concern.” 

Roger had taken a liking to the old man, instinctively feeling him 
to be land and wise, if weak; and the price of another couple of drinks 
could make httle difference to his prospects of getting back to England; 
so he went out of the room and ordered them. 

When he returned the Doctor thanked him gravely and added, as 
if on a sudden thought, "Would it be indiscreet, Monsieur, to inquire 
how much money you have left?” 

Seeing no harm in disclosing his resources, Roger replied: 'iSomething 
over four louis — about thirty-seven crowns to be exact,” 

'' Twould be enough,” the Doctor murmured. 

"Ehough for what. Monsieur?” 

"Why, to purchase a new stock of medicines and unguents.” 

Roger smiled. "Much as I would like to relieve you of your cares, 
you must see that it is out of the question for me to lend you any 
money at the moment.” 

"Nay, I had no thought of begging a loan,” the Doctor hastened 
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to reassure him. “ 'Twas a very different project that I had in mind. 
You say you are fully resolved that, come what may, you will not 
throw yourself upon the mercy of your father, and the only alternative 
that you can suggest is to seek a precarious livelihood tramping the 
English countryside. Yet living is far cheaper and more agreeable in 
France. Moreover, I could at least guarantee you a roof over your 
head, victuals of fair quality and an occupation which never lacks 
for interest and variety. I have the knowledge, you have enough capital 
to set us on the road. Why should we not form a partnership?” 

For a moment Roger did not reply. Nothing could have been further 
from his own vague imaginings about his future, and such a course 
could certainly not lead to securing an influential position in London. 

”Come now!” Doctor Aristotle went on more eagerly, “I would 
not seek to persuade you against your better judgment, but surely 
this is the solution to both our difficulties. The moment I set eyes on 
you I had a feeling that you were a young man with quick wits and of 
good address. It is not only your capital that I crave, but also your 
company. When your French is improved, you can harangue the 
little crowds that gather round my stand in curiosity, and you will 
find it most fascinating sport to talk even the most sceptical among 
them into buying one of our remedies for some, oft-imagined, complaint. 
And the women, too, why I would more than double my- sales of skin 
creams and eye lotions were^ I able to point to that handsome counten- 
ance of yours as proof of their efficacy. 'Tis not winter either, so we'll 
not have to tramp through mud and rain, but 'tis a good season of the 
year; and by autumn we'll have made enough to take our journeys 
easily, lying up for the day at a warm fireside whene'er the weather 
proves inclement.” 

It was the last argument that decided Roger. By autumn his father 
would almost certainly have gone to sea again, and if he could then 
return home with a pocket lull of louis honour would be satisfied. 
England offered no such prospect of a face-saving return, and during 
August and September what could really be more pleasant than a 
walking tour through France with its stimulating newness to him, its 
exciting foods and its volatile people? 

''So be it,” he said with a smile. 'T'U come with you, but I make one 
stipulation.” 

"What is it?” 

"That I keep the purse.” 

The Doctor gave him a rueful look. "Do’st grudge me my dram of 
Cognac?” 

"Nay, not in reason; but for your sake as well as my own I wish to 
ensure that by autumn our pockets are tolerably well lined.” 

" 'Tis said that old heads do not grow upon young shoulders, but 
methinks yours will serve you weU enough.” 

"Maybe I have aged somewhat swiftly overnight,” commented 
Roger drily. "Is it agreed?” 

"Yes; and in truth I should be grateful to you, since you propose to 
do for me that which I doubt my having the strength of will to do for 
myself.” 
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‘‘Wlien do we set out?“ 

'‘To-morrow morning, if you will. After dejeuner we will go forth 
into the town to purchase our requirements. This evening we' will 
make some of them up in Maitre Picard's brewhouse, which he has on 
numerous previous occasions lent me for the purpose, and will no 
doubt again." 

It was now a little after midday and, at that moment, the serving 
man put his head round the door to say that dejeuner was ready; so 
Roger and Dr. Aristotle went through to the coffee room and sat down 
to it together. 

Being accustomed to the English fashion of making a hearty 
breakfast then taking the main meal of the day at four o'clock, Roger 
was somewhat surprised to find this midday repast more substantial 
than that he had been given the previous evening; but he was quick 
to realise that as the French eat o^y rolls and confiture on rising they 
must sadly need something more filling before mid-aftemoon; so their 
so-c^ed “breakfast" was really their dinner, and the evening meal 
considered by them to be of secondary importance. 

When they had finished Dr. Aristotle took Roger out to the stable 
and presented him to Monsieur de Montaigne, a quiet and elderly mule, 
so named, the Doctor explained, on account of his wisdom and sagacity. 
It was Monsieur de Montaigne's function to transport from place to 
place, in a pair of capacious panniers, his master's few personal posses- 
sions and stock-in-trade, and to carry strapped lengthwise on top of 
them a contraption made of wood and canvas which could swiftly be 
erected into a street pulpit. Saddling the mule with his panniers they 
led him out on to the quay and bent their steps towards the centre of 
the city. 

Roger had no intention of laying himself open to being tricked twice 
in one day, so when the Doctor halted in a side street before an 
apothecary's, he made no move to produce his money, but the old 
man did not even suggest it; he simply tied his mule to a ring in the 
wall and beckoned Roger to follow him inside. 

Half an hour went by while the apothecary weighed and measured 
a score of ingredients ranging from great jars of fat to little phials of 
crude but pungent scent. A.fter some haggling on the Doctor's part 
Roger parted with one louis seven crowns and a franc^ then they 
carried their purchases outside and loaded them on to Monsieur de 
Montaigne. 

Their next visit was to an epicerie where the Doctor added to their 
store a quantity of soap, sugar, cheap sweets and spices, including a 
good supply of peppercorns, for an outlay of three crowns six sous. 
After this they went to the warehouse of a wholesale china and glass 
dealer from whon^ they purchased several score of containers for their 
wares; bottles of various sizes, jars, pots and little hand-painted vases, 
which cost a further five crowns. 

Roger thought that their business was now completed, but he proved 
mistaken. Instead of turning back towards Les Trots Fleur-de-Lys 
Doctor Aristotle led the way farther into the city, and they walked 
on for the best part of a mile until they had passed through it and were 
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in a leafy Fattbourg leading up to the Bastion de Tourneville, Some 
way along it the Doctor halted opposite a squat, ivy-covered cottage 
with a thatched roof, and said: 

"I have to make another purchase here and I shall require a louis” 

'*But we have only some thirteen crowns left," expostulated Roger, 
"and if I give you eight of them, after weVe settled up at the inn, 
we'll have next to nothing left for emergencies." 

The Doctor shrugged. "My score is already settled; since, knowing 
my sad habits, Maltre Picard makes me pay always in advance; and 
having been there but a day yours cannot be a heavy one. Give me the 
money, I beg. 'Tis to acquire a drug which is ever one of my most 
profitable lines and at nowhere else do I know a place to obtain it 
nearer than Rouen." 

Roger half suspected that the old man wanted to obtain the louis 
for some purpose of his own, but he had so far had no pounds for 
doubting his honesty and felt that as long as the mule, with its now 
valuable cargo, remained in his charge he had ample security; so with 
some reluctance he coimted out the money. 

The door of the cottage was opened by a repulsive old crone with a 
bent back, hairs upon her bony chin and a black cat perched upon 
her shoulder. Roger felt sure she was a witch, and hastily averted his 
gaze as the Doctor went inside with her. 

The thought that his partner was about to purchase some rare and 
expensive decoction from this smister old woman gave Roger furiously 
to think. What kind of drug could the Doctor possibly require that was 
not obtainable at an apothecary's? Could it be that he was not merely 
an old quack whose worst fault lay in selling remedies, many of which 
he knew to be worthless? 

In the time of Louis XIV all Europe had been horrified by the 
disclosures at the trials of the infamous La Voisin and the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers. A vast conspiracy had been uncovered in which hundreds 
of people had been involved, including the King's favourite, Madame de 
Montespan. Her young rival. Mademoiselle de Fontanges, had died in 
agonised convulsions after drinking a cup of fruit juice on her return 
from hunting with the King. The inquiry, on which her family had 
insisted, had revealed the existence of a great organisation fostering 
the practice of Satanism and williag to ensure the death of unwanted 
husbands, parents and rivals for a price, in many cases as low as ten 
Louis, Although the King had refused to allow a case to be brought 
against his old favourite, on account of the children he had had by 
her, it had led to her downfall, and a number of her associates had 
been broken on the wheel. Hundreds of mysterious deaths had been 
traced to their evil machinations and, as a result, France had not 
even yet lived down the reputation of being a land where poisoning 
was nfe. Could it be that Doctor Aristotle Fenelon made the more 
remunerative part of his precarious living as a poisoner? 

When the Doctor came out of the cottage he showed Roger a fair- 
sized bottle three parts full of liquid. 

"What is that?" asked Roger, striving to conceal his perturbation. 

" 'Tis Ergot of Rye," repHed the Doctor shortly, "an invaluable 
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specific for the ills to which many young women become subject/' 
but he refused to amplify his statement, so Roger was left only partially 
satisfied as to the purpose for which this expensive acquisition was 
intended. 

As they walked back towards the centre of the town Georgina's 
prediction recurred to him. She had said that he would be in grave 
danger from water; and he had been. She had said that he would meet 
with a man that boded no good to him and had something the matter 
with his left eye; and, wondering that he had not thought of it before, 
Roger now recalled the scar running up to the eye comer on De Roubec's 
left cheek. She had said that he would go into some form of partnership 
With an old man who would prove a good friend to him, yet that no 
permanent good would come to him from it. 

But it was too late no-^^ to speculate on whether or no the Doctor 
was the old man she had seen in the glass. Roger realised that his last 
chance of getting back to England had vanished with the completion 
of their purchases that afternoon and only a few francs now stood 
between him and starvation. The die was cast and, for better or for 
worse, he must take the road with old Aristotle Fenelon the following 
morning. 


CHAPTER X 

THE MAN IN GREY 

T H E Y got back to Les Trots Fleur-de-Lys with some hours of the long 
afternoon still to spare, so they at once set about turning the brew- 
house into a dispensary. While Roger stabled Monsieur de Montaigne 
and unloaded his panniers the Doctor brought down from his room 
two battered old portmanteaux, containing his medical instruments, 
a few crude laboratory appliances and the oddments of stpck that he 
had over from his last journey. A fixe was soon lighted under the big 
copper and a supply of fresh water drawn from the well in the yard; 
then Dr. Aristotle entered upon the performance of his dubious 
mysteries. 

Roger, his coat off and his shirt sleeves rolled up, watched him 
fascinated, and lent his aid by washing and drying the pots and bottles, 
then filling them with the Doctor's sinister concoctions. Many of their 
purchases needed no further treatment than watering down and the 
principal business resolved itself into two main operations each 
followed by a number of subsidiary ones. The first was the blending 
of a foundation grease to which was added a variety of scents, some 
fragrant and some abominably foul, to give it the semblance of a 
number of quite different ointments; the second was the blending of a 
clear fluid, containing 90 per cent water, to varying proportions of which 
colouring matter or pungent flavourings were added for a similar 
puipose. 
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They broke off for supper then returned to finish their labours 
by candlelight, spending an additional hour rolling pills made of soap 
and a dash of cascara, then they packed their wares into the panniers 
and retired to bed. 

In the morning Roger woke with the awful thought that during 
the night the Doctor might have absconded with the lotions and 
unguents which now represented his small capital, leaving him near 
destitute. Hurriedly puUing on his clothes he dashed downstairs and 
out to the stable. To his immense relief he found his fears to be 
groundless; Monsieur de Montaigne was quietly munching away at the 
hay in his manger and the panniers lay nearby packed and strapped 
as they had been left the night before. 

Half an hour later, still feelmg a little guilty about his unjust 
suspicions, he met his partner in the coffee room and they sat down 
to their petit dejeuner. Over the meal they discussed the itinerary for 
their journey and the Doctor having come down from Picardy via 
Dieppe, visiting all the villages along the coast on his way, it was 
decided to continue on into southern Normandy; but as they could 
not afford to take passage in a ferry across the wide estuary of the 
Seine they would follow its northern bank east as far as Rouen and 
then strike south from there. 

Roger’s bill for the eventful thirty-eight hours he had spent at 
Les Trois Fleur-de-Lys came to eight francs fourteen sous, so after a 
pourboire to the serving man and the chambermaid he was reduced 
to a single crown and a little small change; but he was not unduly 
perturbed by the depletion of his resources as the day was fine and 
it held for him ample promise of new scenes and interests. 

Having hoisted the panniers on to Monsieur de Montaigne’s back 
and strapped on top of them the Doctor’s collapsible street pulpit 
they left the inn soon after eight o’clock and took the road to Harfleur. 

It was on the way there that the Doctor spoke tactfully to Roger 
about his sword. The old man told him that in France it was forbidden 
to carry arms unless of noble birth; the only exception to the rule 
being that barbers were allowed to do so, as a special concession 
on account of their peculiarly intimate relations with the nobility and 
their clients’ dependence upon them. In the towns, of course, many 
soldiers of fortune, and scallywags such as the Chevalier, wore swords 
in support of their pretensions to an aristocratic lineage that they did 
not in fact possess, and they were so numerous as rarely to be called 
to account for this misdemeanour, but in the country it was different. 

As the Doctor pointed out, should some nobleman drive up to an 
inn and halt there for the horses of his coach to be watered he might 
see Roger wearing a sword while assisting to peddle thek medicines. 
This would appear so incongruous to him that he would most probably 
set his lackeys on to give Roger a whipping. 

Having worn his sword only for a day, Roger was somewhat loath 
to take it off; but he saw the sense of the Doctor’s remarks and felt 
that as he had never carried one in England, to go without it would 
be no great deprivation, so he removed it from its frog and stowed it 
among the baggage on the mule. 
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By ten o’clock they reached the still battlemented walls of Harfleur, 
made famous by King Henry V’s siege and reduction of it, but they 
did not pause there, and continued on along the main highway to the 
north-east, until an hour after midday they entered the village of 
St. Romain. 

Hungry now, after their twelve-mile tramp, they went to the inn 
and, for 2, franc, procured a meal of bread and cheese washed down by a 
coarse vin du fays. During the afternoon they rested in an orchard, 
then towards five o’clock when the peasants, their day's work done, 
began to drift back from the fields, the partners proceeded to set 
about their business. 

While the Doctor put up his stand outside the inn, Roger brought 
from the stable an assortment of bottles and pots which he set out on a 
small folding table beside the stand. The Doctor then mounted it and 
picking up a large handbell began to ring it loudly to attract the 
handful of people who were to be seen doing errands or gossiping in 
the village street. 

In a few moments he had a dozen children round him and a few 
grown-ups, and Roger had to admire the cleverness with which he 
opened the proceedings. Producing a packet of the cheap sweets from 
his pocket he addressed himself to the children. 

“My little ones, you see in me a wise man skilled in all medicines. 
Many of you must have mothers, fathers, and other relatives who are 
suffering and in pain from one cause or another. Run now to your 
homes and tell them that the good Doctor Aristotle Fenelon has 
arrived here for the special purpose of curing their complaints, and that 
it will cost them no more than a few sous. But before you bear these 
good tidiugs to your folks look what I have here for you, a sweet a-piece 
as succulent as it is colourful. Forget not my message; and those of 
you who have pretty sisters should add that for a trifle I have lotions 
and unguents here which will make red hands as white as alabaster 
and dull eyes sparkle like the stars." 

He then handed out the highly-coloured sweets amongst them and 
they scurried away to spread the news of his visit through the village. 

' After ringing the bell again for a while he had a crowd of some 
twenty people assembled and more were drifting up every moment. 
As Roger looked at them he greatly doubted if they could raise a louts 
between them, as they were mostly dressed in rags, and it struck him 
most forcibly how much poorer the people here appeared to be than 
would have a similar crowd in an English village. But his attention was 
soon distracted from the comparison as he endeavoured to follow the 
flowery phrases in which the Doctor now addressed them. 

“My friends!" he cried, in a sonorous voice, “To-day is a day of 
good fortune for this ancient and populous township of St. Romain. 
Never, I make bold to say, since the good Saint who founded it passed 
to his holy rest, has such a unique opportunity been offered to its 
intelligent inhabitants to be swiftly relieved of their ills, both physical 
and mental. 

“I am the great Doctor Aristotle Fenelon, of whom many of you 
must hav^ heard; since I spend my life ministering to suffering 
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humanity, and my name is reverenced from far Muscovy to even more 
distant Cathay for the miraculous cures and good works that I perform 
— ^yet I am also your most humble servant. 

“I was educated at the Sorbomie in Paris, and also at the famous 
universities of Leyden, Oxford, Pavia and Heidelberg. At these great 
seats of learning I took all the degrees which it was possible to take, 
while still quite young, and my wisdom became so renowned that 
elderly professors travelled from such distant cities as Danzig, Palermo 
and Madrid to hold converse with me. 

“Having completed my studies I spent twenty years in travelling 
the world in search of medicines and remedies so far unknown in 
Europe. From the Moorish doctors of the Orient I learned the secrets 
by which the ladies of the Great Turk's harem preserve their beauty 
from decay for almost unbelievable periods, so that at the age of sixty 
they are no less desirable than when at seventeen they first attracted 
the notice of their munificent master. Journeying on to Hind, I 
traversed the empire of the Grand Mogul from end to end, studying 
the methods by which the fakirs prolong their lives to the span of 
three-hundred years, as did the Patriarchs in holy writ, and are still 
capable of begetting a child upon a virgin when two-hundred and 
fifty years of age. 

“But think not that my search for the secrets of healing, longevity, 
beauty and vigour have been confined only to Europe and the East. 
I have also visited the Americas, where I learned of the Redmen how 
to seal open woxmds by fire almost painlessly, and to cure the pox 
by a decoction made from the bark of a tree that grows only on the 
tops of the Andes moxmtains. In short, I am the living compendium 
of all knowledge concerning bodily ailments and the satisfaction of 
physical desire. 

“Yet, lest you may think me boastful I will freely confess that there 
is one thing I cannot do. I am an honest man and would never seek 
to deceive so distinguished and critical an audience. Death is still the 
master of us aU, and although I can prolong life I cannot do so 
indefinitely. It is your great misfortune, as it is also mine, that 
although I once possessed a rare parchment on which an Atlantian 
alchemist had inscribed the method of distilling the Elixir of Life, 
a rascally Eg3q)tian priest stole it from me; and, alas! the recipe was 
too complicated for any human brain to remember. 

“But, even though I cannot offer you the divine gift of immortality, 
I can provide a panacea for a thousand ills. I draw teeth, set sprains 
and apply electric fluid after the principles of Doctor Mesmer, who, 
as you may have heard, is now all the rage in fashionable Paris, and, 
'tis said, has even treated Queen Marie Antoinette herself. I can cure 
boils, warts, tumours, goitre, suppurating ulcers, irritant rashes, 
eczema, catarrh, lumbago, anaemia, a persistent, cough, acidity, 
headaches, sleeplessness, sore nipples, affections of the eyes, deafness, 
night-sweats, wind, bad breath and foot rot. 

“There are too, those results of amatory imprudence which for 
some purpose of His own the good God has seen fit to inflict upon 
us poor mortals. I refer, in the first place, to those dangerous diseases 
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which, praise be, are rarely met with in the country, and particularly 
in towns of such high morality as St. Remain, but can be caught by 
even the best-intentioned during visits of curiosity to the dubious 
haunts of our great cities; in the second, to that process in nature 
which, as the result of a few moments’ indulgence, oft inflicts upon a 
girl or woman a burden that she is either unfitted or unwilling to bear. 
Finally, there are those distempers of the mind and brain which call 
for special treatment. Unrequited love is such a one, loss of sexual 
vitality and an inability to beget children are others. For all of these 
I have most efficacious remedies; but such are private matters, and 
should any of you wish to consult me on them I shall be at your 
service in my room here, at the inn, between eight o’clock and midnight. 
I make no extra charge for these confidential consultations and your 
secrets will be as safe with me as if made to your Cure in the con- 
fessional.” 

As the Doctor finished this long and grandiloquent harangue, 
Roger would not have been surprised if the crowd had broken into 
cries of anger and derision. Never had he heard so many palpable lies 
rolled off in so few moments, and it seemed impossible that any 
collection of sane men and women would believe one-tenth of them. 
Yet, as he looked at the dull and stupid faces of the peasant audience 
he realised that their ignorance must be abysmal, and that it was 
doubtful if they even understood half the allusions the Doctor had 
made to his mythical journeyings. They just stood quietly and patiently 
there like a herd of animals. There was hardly a movement among 
them and their faces remained quite expressionless. 

As no one came forward the Doctor went on: ”Now, good folk, 
have no fears, but seize upon this all-too-fleeting opportunity, for by 
dawn td-morrow it will be- too late. The world is wide and there are 
many sufferers in it, so I must be on my way to give the great benefit 
of my experience to others. But for this evening my encyclopaedic 
knowledge is yours for the asking. To produce an example, and thus 
overcome your reluctance to voice your needs, I will give a free treat- 
ment to whoever first consults me.” 

This offer produced an immediate reaction . The peasants were not so 
deaf and dumb as they appeared, and there was a little surge forward 
of the crowd as several people, all speaking at once, endeavoured to 
push their way to the front. 

”That’s better,” purred the Doctor, as a lean, determined-looking 
woman gained first place. ”WeU, mother! What ails thee?” 

It was the woman’s eyes tjiat were, troubling her. Stepping down 
from his stand the Doctor screwed a pocket-lens into his own eye, 
took a quick look at them, and gave her a bottle which Roger knew to 
contain^ plain salt dissolved in water; as he remembered the Doctor 
remarking when they made it up that no better eye lotion had ever 
been discovered, and that it was a pity they had to pander to their 
customer’s stupid belief that no medicine was ever efficacious unless 
it was coloured, since the colouring matter rendered it much less 
soothing than would have been an unadulterated solution. 

The next applicant was a man with a hojrrid suppurating ulcer on 
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his forearm, for which the Doctor sold him a pot of ointment; the third 
a woman who complained of splitting headaches; the fourth, another 
carrying a child that had croup: and so it went on for an hour or more. 
After a brief examination of each patient the Doctor pointed out 
the bottle or pot that Roger was to hand them and told how 
much to charge. The fee was generally three sous and rarely more 
than six, while for drawing a tooth or extracting the core of a malignant 
boil by the application of the neck of a heated bottle, the Doctor 
charged only half a franc, so Roger, greatly disappointed in this 
collection of half-pence, began to fear that they would not even make 
enough clear profit to pay for their night’s lodging. 

Yet his pile of greasy little copper coins gradually grew, and 
presently the young men and girls of the village began to mingle 
with the afflicted, having raided their savings to buy the vigour- 
inducing tonics and beauty preparations which the Doctor had 
mentioned' in his opening address. 

For each he had some special name and story. "Paris drops” were 
the very same elixir which had enabled the hero of antiquity to rape 
one hundred virgins in a night and yet remain with his desire 
unappeased next morning. "Helen’s cream” was the secret of the 
beauty which had made the knees of old men turn to water as they 
watched her pass by on the battlements of Troy, "Cleopatra’s oint- 
ment” was that same kohl with which the Egyptian Queen had painted 
her black eyebrows when she went out to meet and ensnare Caesar, 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

As Roger handed out these nostrums, balms and potions, he was 
amazed that the village wenches among his customers should be so 
far removed from the score or so of elegant ladies he had seen shopping 
in the Rue Francois ler two afternoons earlier, and even from the 
shop girls of Le Havre, as to appear almost of a different race. They 
were bedraggled, dirty and slovenly, with their hair unkempt and their 
ugly, feet thrust naked into wooden sabots. Yet it seemed, as they 
carefully counted out their hoarded sous, they were as anxious to 
obtain some little aid to beauty as their more fortunate sisters in 
the city. 

At length, as twilight deepened, the crowd dwindled and the last 
customer was served with a little phial of "Oil of Hercules,” that the 
Doctor assured him would enable him to win the village ploughing 
contest in the coming spring; and having packed up their goods and 
chattels they went into the inn. 

It was a poor place but the simple food was well cooked and, after 
they had eaten, the partners received three visitors, at intervals, in the 
room they were sharing. Dr. Aristotle had been averse to his young 
companion being present at these interviews but Roger, stiU a little 
suspicious from his sad experience of the previous day, thought it 
possible that the old man might secrete a portion of the fees wherewith 
to buy brandy on the sly, so he insisted. 

The proceedings made him feel slightly sick in aU three cases, as 
the first two patients were suffering from advanced stages of venereal 
disease, and the third was a bent but lecherous-looking old man who 
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wanted a potion that would make him capable of deflowering a 
girl who worked on his holding. But the Doctor took a franc a-piece 
off the two former and a crown off the latter, so Roger felt that he 
had been wise to remain. 

Next morning they struck away from the high road and walked at 
an easy pace for five miles down by-lanes until they came to the 
smaller village of Tancarville, at the mouth of the Seine. Here the 
performances were repeated with still more meagre results and at a 
penalty of having to sleep in a miserable inn where the beds were alive 
with fleas; but on the following day they turned north-east again and, 
arriving at the township of LiUebonne by midday, spent the following 
three nights there in reasonable comfort. On the first two they did good 
business and the third day of their stay being Sunday they rested 
from their labours. 

On the Monday they set out again, zig-zagging eastward through the 
villages of Candebec and Duclair to another little township called 
Barentin, which they reached on the Wednesday. Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday they slept in the nearby adjacent villages of Le Houlme, 
Maromme and Deville, and on the Sunday morning they walked into 
the ancient city of Rouen. 

By this time Roger had picked up the game, and on entering a 
place where they intended to pass the night was able to form a fair 
estimate of what their takings in it were likely to be. Any village, 
however small, seemed good enough for a night's bed and board with 
a few crowns over, but in the small towns they had made much bigger 
profits. For one thing the crowds they attracted were considerably 
larger and, for another, the general run of the inhabitants being 
somewhat better off, the Doctor was able to charge more for his wares. 
So on entering Rouen Roger had high hopes of their gamering a bumper 
harvest. 

On his mentioning this, however, his partner was quick to disabuse 
him of the idea. The Doctor emphasised that only from the poor and 
ignorant could they hope to exact unquestioning belief in his own 
powers, and consequent tribute. In the larger towns and cities there 
were properly qualified doctors, apothecarys* shops and barbers' 
establishments which dealt in beauty preparations much superior to his 
own. Moreover, a good part of their inhabitants were educated people 
or, worse, cynical riff-raff who thought it good sport to throw rotten 
eggs and decayed garbage at such poor street practitioners as himself. 
This visit to Rouen, he added, must be regarded only as a holiday and 
the occasion for a little relaxation. 

Contraiy to Roger's expectations the old man had, so far, been 
veiy good in refraining from asking for nips of Cognac; but, on hearing 
this, his young partner rightly suspected that the Doctor now had it in 
mind to indulge his weakness. In ten evenings' work they had, some- 
what to Roger's surprise, managed to amass, mainly in sous and francs, 
some i^e louts over and above their expenses, and he had no intention 
of seeing this small nucleus to their future fortunes frittered away. 
So he took the bull by the horns and said at once: 
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Tis not yet two weeks since we set out upon our journey, so the 
time has not yet come for us to take a holiday/' 

'"Why should we not take just a little holiday?" the Doctor pleaded . 
"Two or three nights, no more; but long enough for me to show you 
the site upon which the Maid of Orleans was burnt as a witch and the 
tombs of the Crusaders in the great Cathedral?" 

"That we can do to-day," said Roger firmly. "And, since you say 
that we should only invite trouble by setting up our stand here, to- 
morrow morning we will continue our progress southward to lesser 
places where profits are to be made." 

"So be it," sighed the Doctor. "But thou art a hard taskmaster for 
one so young. I intended to ask no more than a little rest for my' old 
bones and, perhaps, a few crowns from our profits with which to 
purchase the wherewithal to warm the lining of my stomach." 

"I knew it," Roger replied. "But one little dram leads to another 
little dram, as you yourself have said; and once you fall to drinking 
in earnest I'll never be able to get you on the move again. I've naught 
against our treating ourselves to a good dinner and a decent bottle of 
wine to go with it, but I pray you be content with that, and let us 
take the road again to-morrow." 

The Doctor brightened a little and now seemed quite willing to 
let Roger fight his failing for him; but although they did not set up 
their stand in Rouen they were fated to meet trouble there. 

Le Pomme D’Or, at which they put up, because the Doctor was 
known at it, proved to be a small inn down by the river. Having stabled 
Monsieur de Montaigne and taken their things up to their room, they 
went down to the parlour and found it to be fuU of sailors, who had 
recently been discharged from a man-o'-war. As in England, most of 
them had originally been pressed into the service, and many of them 
had spent the best years of their youth sailing the seas and fighting 
in the late war; yet now that the French Navy was gradually being 
reduced they had been paid off with a pittance which would barely 
keep them for' a month, and comparatively few of them knew a trade 
by which they could earn a living ashore. 

Naturally they were in an angry mood, and Roger, on learning 
the reason for their discontent, was indiscreet enough to remark that 
the French King's finances must be in a very poor state compared to 
those of the King of England, since the latter gave his sailors handsome 
bonuses on their discharge, and they went ashore with their pockets 
full of gold from their share of the prize money earned by the ships in 
which they had served. 

On it emerging that he was English himself, they showed a sudden 
and alarming hostility. They knew nothing of the rei causes of the late 
war; only that as a result of it they had been seized by the press-gangs 
and forced to spend years of hardship and danger far from their families. 
They had, moreover, been taught to believe that the perfidious English, 
desiring to dominate the world, had forced the war upon peaceful 
France, and that every Englishman was a fit object for the blackest 
hatred. In consequence they now regarded Roger as a visible cause of 
their past miseries and present anxieties. 
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With menacing looks half a dozen of these dark, wiry, uncouth- 
looking sailors now gathered round, shouting obscene abuse indis- 
criminately at him and everything that England stood for, and the 
street women they had picked up on landing added to the clamour with 
shrill, vindictive cries. 

,Only the Doctor’s intervention saved Roger from a nasty mauling. 
In iiis sonorous voice the old man quelled the tumult. He upbraided the 
sailors for their discourtesy to a citizen of a country with which France 
was now at peace, and pointed out that since the late war had begun 
in ’78 no one so young as Roger could possibly have had a hand in the 
making of it. 

A blue-eyed shrew, attracted by Roger's good looks, also took his 
part and turned her screaming abuse upon the now hesitant sailors, 
calling them a pack of great, misbegotten buUies for attempting to 
browbeat so young a lad. 

At the Doctor's suggestion Roger stood the company a round of 
drinks, and there the matter ended. But, when they had gone up to 
their room that night, he told Roger that among the ignorant in France 
there was still much resentment against the English, on account of the 
additional taxes and other hardships that the war had brought upon 
them; so he thought it would be a wise move if his young companion 
took another name and gave himself out to be a native of some other 
country. 

As he was very proud of being English Roger was, at first, most 
loath to adopt the Doctor's suggestion, but eventually he was persuaded 
of its wisdom, and, after some discussion, it was decided that to account 
for his poor French and heavy accent he should pass himself off as a 
Frenchman hailing from Alsace; since most of the inhabitants of that 
province were brought up to speak only their mother tongue, which was 
German. 

It was then agreed that Roger should keep his Christian name, 
which, pronounced as Roji, was not uncommon in France, and change 
his surname to Breuc, that being the nearest French spelling to Brook. 

On the Monday they set out again, crossing the Seine and journeying 
from village to village through central Normandy by way of Bemay 
and Lisieux to Caen. The August days were warm and pleasant, the 
life never lacking in variety and interest. Their stock was dwindling 
but Roger's money-bag grew satisfactorily heavier and when they 
reached Caen on the thirtieth of the month their takings totalled 
twenty-three louis. 

Now that they had once more reached a city the Doctor again 
pressed for a "little holiday." But after some trouble Roger managed to 
argue him out of it on the grounds that another two days would see 
them in September, so they could count on only five or six weeks more 
good weather, and thjerefore should make the most of it. 

The Doctor admitted that there was sound sense in this, as journey- 
man-doctoring in winter was a poor business, and the more they were 
able to put by while the good weather lasted the more frequently they 
would be able to lie up when storms were turning the roads into 
quagmires. 
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That afternoon, instead of remaining in the stuffy city, they walked 
out to a meadow, from which they could see the spires of the great 
Norman churches, and lay there for a while in the sunshine. 

They dozed for a little, then, on their rousing, the Doctor asked 
Roger, apropos of nothing, how he liked the life he was leading and 
if he would be willing to continue their partnership as a permanency. 

" Tis well enough,’' Roger replied, "and I am mighty grateful 
that I fell in with you. But as soon as I have saved sufficient to make 
me independent for a while I plan to return to England." 

"Had you not that in view, would you be content to remain with 
me?" inquired the Doctor. 

Roger had developed a great fondness for the old man and while 
he knew that his ambitions could never be satisfied by such a life, he 
was loath to hurt his companion’s feelings, so he said: 

"We get on so well together that I would hate to part with you, 
and the fife itself has many attractions. Even if we fool some people 
and endanger others by selling them drastic remedies, the good we do 
to the great majority is out of all proportion to the harm we may do 
the few. Yet at times it saddens me." 

"How so?" 

" Tis the sore straits in which those from whom we make a 
living, live themselves. They herd together like animals in their 
miserable, broken-down cottages, many of which have leaking roofs 
and hardly any of which even have windows to keep out the bitter 
winds of winter. Often I am ashamed to take from them the miserable 
sous they bring us." 

"I'n not gainsay that they are poor," replied the Doctor, "but the 
majority of them are by no means as poor as you might think. In most 
cases ’tis for quite a different reason that they refrain from patching 
their roofs and putting windows in their houses. As you must have 
seen, on Sundays and Feast-days the village women bedeck themselves 
in very different raiment to that which , they wear in the fields. Their 
layers of striped petticoats and lace headdresses have cost good 
money, and few of them are without gold chains and crosses for their 
necks, so they can well afford to part with a few sous for a beauty 
ointment." 

"Why, then, do they live in such miserable conditions?" 

" ’Tis on account of the taille, my young friend, the most mon- 
strously stupid form of taxation that was ever devised by a government 
of fools. The King’s Intendants assess each village at whatever lump 
sum they may judge it to be worth, and the village syndics, whether 
they like it or not, are forced to collect the money from the villagers. 
•The syndics, in turn, are empowered to assess each householder quite 
arbitrarily, not upon his actual capacity to pay, but simply on the 
amount they think they can squeeze out of him. Each man is taxed, 
therefore, upon his presumed wealth, and this is judged by his mode of 
living and apparent prosperity. As a result every villager makes an 
outward show of the direst poverty in order to get off as lightly as he 
can. This not only leads them to the self-infliction of many hardships 
which there would otherwise be ho call for them to bear but it o&o 

I 
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strikes most savagely at the true interests of the country, since the 
peasants leave much of their land untilled from fear that bigger crops 
would land them with a higher tax assessment/' 

‘'What incredible folly,” said Roger. “But why do not the nobles 
who own so much of the land make representations to the King, and 
get the tax laws altered?” 

The Doctor shook his head. “The nobility of France stiU retains its 
privileges. Most unjustly all persons of rank are exempt from taxation, 
and they still possess the sole rights in shooting and snaring game, which 
is hard on the peasantry; but for many decades past they have lost all 
power of influencing the government. 'Twas the great Cardinal de 
Richelieu who destroyed the power of the feudal lords, and Le Grand 
Monarque completed the process by compelling them all to leave their 
estates and live as idlers at his court of Versailles in order to make a 
splendid background for himself. From that time on the running of the 
country fell into the hands of the Kings almost entirely, and they could 
know httle of its state, as they were advised only by a small clique of 
greedy favourites and Finance Ministers who depended on the Farmers 
of the Revenue to suggest ways of raising money as best they could.” 

“They seem to have made a pretty mess of things,” Roger com- 
mented, “Our nobility in England would not stand for such mismanage- 
ment, nor would the people, either. Why, they cut off the King's head 
with less reason a hundred and forty years ago.” 

“Twas neither the nobility nor the people who cut off King 
Charles's head,” corrected the Doctor gently. “ 'Twas the bourgeoisie; 
the lawyers and the rich tradespeople of the cities. And 'twill be the 
same here if the present discontents come to a head. The peasantry 
are too apathetic and too cowed to rise; the nobility has all to lose and 
naught to gain by so doing. But there is money in the towns, and 
money begets both ambition and jealousy of the privileges of the 
ruling caste. Of late years the reading of books by such as can read has 
spread apace, and such works as those of Messieurs de Quesnay, de 
Mirabeau, de Morelly and Jean Jacques Rousseau have spread abroad 
this cry for equality. Yet those who shout loudest have not m mind 
equality for the peasant -with themselves but equality for themselves 
with the nobility.” 

“Have you no body the like of the English Parliament that could 
put matters to rights without disrupting , the country by a great 
rebellion?” 

“We have no Parliament in your sense, to which the people elect 
then: own representatives. There are the local Parliaments, which we 
term Estates. Each of these consists of three chambers, the Church, 
the Nobility and a third Estate composed of the representatives of the 
dty corporations and the trade guilds; but they have never been aught 
but provincial municipalities. Time was, though, when they used to 
send their representatives to Paris to sit in the States-General and 
advise the Kings of France whenever there arose a major crisis in the 
affairs of the nation. But the States-General has not now been sum- 
moned for nearly a hundred and seventy years. T|ie last time they met 
was in 1614; ^nd since then the Monarchy has b^ome so all-powerful 
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that it ignores them. As for the provincial Estates, from one cause and 
another most of them have ceased to function these many decades 
past, and only those of Artois, Flandeis, Burgundy, Brittany and 
Languedoc continue to assemble regularly." 

“How is the kmgdom governed, then?" asked Roger, “for if the 
nobles play no part and these Estates you speak of are moribund, how 
can the King, hedged about as he is by a crowd of ill-informed wasters, 
know what is happening to his subjects?" 

“Alas! he does not; though 'tis said that he is good-intentioned. By 
theory he rules through the governors of his provinces, but these are 
all great nobles who live in luxury at his Court on the huge incomes that 
their governorships bring them. In fact, the land is ruled by the 
Intendants appointed by the Comptroller-General of Finance, most of 
whom are clever upstarts with but one concern — ^to line their own 
pockets at the expense of both the King and the people." 

“But can the gentry do nothing to better matters?" asked Roger. 
“In England all people who have estates, whether large or small, 
feel it incumbent on them to protect and succour their dependants. 
A landlord who allowed his tenants^ cottages to fall into disrepair or left 
his village folk starving m a bad winter would at once be cold- 
shouldered by his neighbours." 

“Ah, and 'twas so here in the good old days. But the gentry are 
now almost as helpless as the peasants. All the wealth of the land is 
drawn either to Versailles in taxes or into the pockets of the lawyers 
and rich merchants in the cities. The upper tenth of the nobility, that 
which lives at Court near the King and grabs up the rich plums that 
fall from his table, does monstrous well; the other m'ne-tenths lives on 
its estates, mostly small properties that bring in barely enough to 
keep a roof on the Chateaux of their owners. They are mostly proud, 
aloof, hidebound in their idpas and jealous of their privileges; and they 
have lost both the inclination and tiie means to help their unfortunate 
peasantry." 

“ Tis a parlous state the county has come to, in very truth; and 
what you teH me interests me mightily. Yet it affects not the fact that I 
find it ever increasingly repugnant to take their savings off these 
wretched villagers." 

“If 'tis that which worries you," the Doctor said, after a moment, 
“we will proceed yet further south into Brittany. The ancient kmgdom 
is one of the few provinces in France where the Estates still function 
to some purpose. Moreover, the nobility there have never brought 
themselves to feel any strong allegiance to the Crown, and both rich 
and poor among them rarely leave their properties. I do not say that 
you will find the Breton peasants wealthy, but at least you will find 
them more prosperous and better cared for than those in the villages 
you have so far visited with me." 

So it came about that, having replenished their stock of unguents, 
balms and ‘sovereign remedies" in Caen next day, they followed the 
road south-west through Vire and Avranches towards Brittany. It 
was the 20th of September before they paid toll to enter the province 
and, since leaving Caen, in spite of their outlay there, the funds of the 
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partnership had mounted to forty louis, partly as a result of several 
profitable private consultations that the Doctor had given to patients 
coming to him after dark. 

Roger now no longer participated in these harrowing and gruesome 
interviews. Apart from the disgi^t they caused him he had reached 
the conclusion that there was little point in his doing so, since he 
knew how many private visitors the Doctor received each evening 
and approximately what he was likely to make out of them. Moreover, 
he now felt convinced that the only time his partner was at all hkely 
to attempt to cheat him was when Ihey were in a town and the craving 
for brandy overcame the old man’s better nature. 

From the frontier of the province they struck south towards Rennes, 
intending to make a wide circuit of its interior after they had once 
more replenished their store of drugs in its capital. 

As the Doctor had foretold, Roger found the Breton peasantry 
much more alive and human than their neighbours to the north. 
They showed more independence and even, at times, heckled the great 
Aristotle Fenelon, questioning his encyclopaedic knowledge and his 
much-vaunted wisdom. At times, too, the CuH^ of the villages came 
out and drove the human benefactor away, upbraiding him as a godless 
charlatan. But, in spite of this, the Bretons proved a credulous folk 
and their women bought much more freely of the Doctor’s toilet 
preparations; so, when they reached Rennes on 5 th of October, Roger 
had fifty-four louh, tucked, literally, under his belt, as he now kept 
their funds, as he once had Georgina’s jewels, in an elongated pouch 
round his waist. 

On arriving in Rennes they went to the Dm GuescUn, a good inn, 
overlooking the Champe de Mars, as they intended to do themselves 
well. Having reached the town by mid-moming they were in time to 
enjoy an excellent dejeuner, but it struck Roger that during it his 
companion was unusually silent. 

After the meal, as had become their custom on reaching any town 
of importance, they went out for a walk in order that the Doctor might 
show Roger such items of historic interest as the place contained. As 
they proceeded towards the Cathedral of St. Pierre the old man’s 
quite abnonnal uncommunicativeness continued, so Roger asked him 
if he was not feeling weU. 

‘T’m well enough in myself, but a trifle worried,” the Doctor 
replied. 

"About what?” Roger inquired. 

"I trust ’twin prove a matter of no moment; but did you, perchance, 
notice the man in the pey coat who was sitting alone at a small table 
in the coffee room, at its far end on the left side of the hearth — a tall, 
thin, angular fellow with red hair and a somewhat sour expression?” 

"Yes,” said Roger. "I glanced at him more than once because I 
was struck by the exceptional pallor of his face. I thought lum not 
unhandsome, but there was something vaguely repdlent about that 
small mouth of his, and his heavily lidded eyes that avoided my glance 
each time I looked at him. Who is he?” v 

"His name is Joseph Fouch4. He is a lay preacher of the Oratorian 
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Order and a native of Nantes. His father was, I believe, a sea-captain 
and left him both some small properties in Brittany and a plantation in 
San Domingo, so he is of independent means. However, as a hobby he 
interests himself in police affairs, pla 3 dng the r61e of a private investi- 
gator for his own amusement, then acting as an informer. Twas in 
such a matter that I met him.*’ 

‘‘What part did you play in this?" asked Roger with some appre- 
hension. 

“I was in Nantes towards the end of last winter and, er — ^my funds 
were unusually low. Twas on that account that, against my better 
judgment, I agreed to treat a somewhat stubborn case. Twas through 
no lack of care on my part that I lost my patient. Even then no harm 
would have resulted to myself had not a wealthy family been involved 
and Monsieur Fouche, as a friend of theirs, taken it upon himself to 
investigate the matter. He traced the cause of death to me, then 
browbeat me into certain admissions, and on his information the 
police issued a warrant for my arrest." 

“Phew! That was indeed a tight comer to be in. How did you 
manage to get out of it?" 

The Doctor sighed. “By sacrihcing the handsome fee that I had 
received. As you may have gathered police-agents are almost universally 
corrupt. I bribed the agent sent to arrest me to coimive at my escape. 
But I must confess that seeing Monsieur Fouch6 again has temporarily 
imnerved me." 

“That I can well understand," Roger agreed. “Yet it does not seem 
to me that you have aught to fear from him. From what you teU me it 
appears that his only interest in such affairs is the sport he derives from 
tracing up a case. If that is so, in yours, he has already had all the 
satisfaction it could afford him." 

“It may be that I have allowed myself to be scared without reason, 
but the warrant for my arrest must still be in existence. If Monsieur 
Fouche chose to be vindictive " 

“The devil!" exclaimed Roger. “I had thought that as this all 
happened months ago, and we are many leagues from Nantes, you were 
not in any actual danger. D'yo^ mean that he might inform again and 
cause the police of Rennes to arrest you?" 

“If he did I would be hard put to it to escape a hanging." 

“Then we must leave Rennes as speedily as possible," said Roger 
with decision. 

“He may not have recessed me," hazarded the Doctor. “And, 
even if he did, I may be doing him a great injustice to suppose that, 
having no personal score against me, he would pursue me with such 
vindictiveness." 

“Nevertheless I’m sure we’d be wise to quit the town before there is 
any chance of your running into him again. I have our money on me 
and if we set out at once we could readi some village to the south or 
west before nightfall.” 

“But how can we do business without our stock in trade?" the 
Doctor protested. 
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''We have ample funds and can buy more at the next town we come 
to; we are certain to reach one within a few days/' 

"You forget Monsieur de Montaigne. Never could I bring myself to 
abandon that faithful beast. Besides, there are my instruments. Many 
of them are not easy to come by and it would be weeks before I could 
replace them all. Twould prove a most serious handicap were we to 
leave them behind." 

Roger thought for a moment, then he said: "I too should be loath 
to let poor old Monsieur de Montaigne fall into the knackers' hands; 
and since we must go back for him, how would it be if we wait till 
dusk? We could slip into the side door of the inn, collect our things, get 
him from the stable and be off again, with small chance of meeting this 
police-cheat on the stairs or being seen by him from one of the 
windows?" 

On the Doctor agreeing that this proposal seemed to offer the best 
prospect of avoiding any risk of trouble, they proceeded about their 
inspection of the ancient monuments in the Breton capital. But for 
both of them it proved an uneasy afternoon, and they were glad when 
the falling shadows gave them notice that the time 'had come to go 
back to the inn. 

When they reached it Roger felt that he had chosen this hour for 
their flitting well, as the twilight had deepened sufl&dently to obscure 
the faces of passing pedestrians when they were at a little distance, yet 
the windows of most of the houses still remained unlighted, so the 
hallway and staircase of the inn would be in semi-darkness. 

They went to the stable first, and swiftly saddled up Monsieur de 
Montaigne; then they entered the inn by its yard door and went 
cautiously along a gloomy passage. As they had treated themselves 
to a special dejeuner they had paid for it at the time, so they had no 
bill to settle. The Du Gueselin was an expensive place so they had taken 
one of the cheaper rooms beneath its eaves. It only remained for them 
to collect the two old portmanteaux containing the Doctor's implements 
from their attic and get down the staircase without running into 
Monsieur Fouche, 

Roger reached the room first. As it had only a dormer window it was 
now almost dark in there and on his opening the door he could 
barely distinguish the outlines of the furniture. The Doctor followed 
him in and began to fumble with his tinder-box. 

"Hurryl" exclaimed Roger, snatching up a candle and holding 
it out to him. " 'Tis a pity we must strike a light, but we'U see the 
better to pack our things and so the more quickly get away." 

"We win need a light to see each other by; but why this hurry?" 
said a quiet voice from the bed, and as the wick of the candle flared 
they swung round to see the tall form of the man in grey, reclining on 
the bed. 

"Surely, Monsieur le Docteur, you were not thinking of leaving 
Rennes without allowing me the opportunity of paying my respects to 
you?" he went on mockmgly. "That would have been Aurlish indeed." 

"Why, no. Monsieur Fouch6: 1 — would not have dreamed of such a 
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thing," stammered the Doctor, as Roger set down the candlestick on the 
chest of drawers. 

'That is admirable; and, as you see, I have spared us both the 
trouble of arranging an interview by coming to your room. In fact, I 
have been waiting for you here most of the afternoon. But I am happy 
to be able to teU you that I found your bed quite passably comfortable. 
Tell me, Monsieur le Docteur, what have you been doing all this time. 
Are you still upon the road?" 

"Yes, Monsieur." 

"So I gathered on finding that old mule of yours in the stable, and 
the panniers he bears stuffed with the noisome messes that you 
peddle to the peasantry. Whence have you come?" 

"From Le Havre, Monsieur, by way of Rouen and Caen.” 

"A nice step that; and I trust profitable. After so long a tour your 
pockets should be positively bursting with shekels." After a moment 
the man in grey added quite casually: "Have you killed anybody 
recently?" 

"Monsieur, you do me a great injustice," the Doctor burst out. 
"My medicines do no one any harm if taken as directed. That tragic 
accident in Nantes last winter came about through the poor girl taking 
too much of the drug I gave her." 

" Twas the sort of accident that leads to old men like you meeting 
the executioner one fine morning before breakfast. You knew well that 
the Demoiselle Bracieux was five months gone with child, and that 
the odds were all against your being able to save her from the results 
of her indiscretion so late in her pregnancy." 

"I have known similar cases where success was achieved, Monsieur; 
and the poor girl begged of me so hard to help her." 

" Twas the ten louis d*or she offered you that softened that rogue's 
heart of yours." 

"Nay, Monsieur, 'twas not only that. She swore to me that her 
parents would put her into a convent for life if they discovered her 
shame. I warned her that there was some risk, but both she and her 
lover decided that for her the lesser evil was to take it. Twas her foolish 
impatience in taking an overdose that killed her, and a terrible 
misfortune for all concerned," 

"Your misfortune, my friend, was not the killing but in the person 
whom you l^ed. Had you made corpses of a dozen village wenches 
you'd have heard no more of it, but 'tWas the height of folly to run 
such a risk with the daughter of a Councillor of Parliament." 

Again Fouch6 remained silent for a moment, then he went on: 
"But 'tis all over and as good as forgotten now, is it not. Monsieur le 
Docteur?** 

"Why, yes, Monsieur Fouch6," sighed the Doctor with obvious 
relief. "Thanks to a fortunate explanation I was able to give the police, 
they refrained from executing the warrant that Councillor Bracieux 
took out against me." 

"But the warrant is still valid, so I Would not show your face in 
Nantes for a year or two if I were you." 

"No, no. Be sure I shall give that fine city a wide berth in future." 
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"That would be wise, but I thought I should warn you." 

" Twas most kind of you, Monsieur Fouch6." 

"Then there remains little more to be said." 

"No; only for me to thank you again for having spent the afternoon 
here in order to warn me not to return to Nantes." 

" 'Twas a pleasure,"’ murmured the man in grey, but he made no 
move to get off the bed and continued to lie there propped up on one 
elbow with his head resting on his hand. 

By the light of the candle Roger could now see his features clearly. 
He looked about twenty-four and was handsome in a way. His features 
were well cast though long and bony and the high cheekbones in con- 
junction with his deathly pale face suggested that, although tall and 
wiry, he might be delicate. The most disturbing thing about him was 
his hooded eyes and the fact that whenever he spoke he seemed to 
deliberately avoid the gaze of whoever he was addressing. 

"Then if there isnothingelse " hazarded the Doctor suggestively. 

Fouche's thin lips broke into a smile. "You seem very impatient to 
be rid of me." 

"No, no, Monsieur, not in the least. But my young friend here and 
I made a change in our plans this afternoon. Big places hke Rennes are 
no good for our business and we — ^well, we decided to push on to a 
smsdler place to-night, and darkness is already falling." 

"Indeed! You wish to get on with your packing, then. Well, do so 
by all means. I am quite comfortable here, and there will be ample 
time for me to mention another little matter befojre you go." 

Roger saw that their sinister visitor was only playing with the poor 
old Doctor, so he blurted out: 

"What do you want. Monsieur? Give it a name, or leave us!" 

Without a second's warning Fouch6 sprang from the bed, seized 
Roger's wrist and twisted it up behind his back, causing him to let 
out a cry of pain. 

"I'll tell him what I want in my own good time, you impudent 
young puppy," snarled Fouchd. "Meanwhile, let's have your name, 
and hear how you came to join this old codger?" 

"My name's Roje Breuc!" gasped Roger. "Let me go! You're 
hurting!" Then, as he felt the taU man's grip ease a little, he went on: 
"I come from Alsace. I'm a native of Strasbourg and I ran away from 
home to seek adventure." 

"You lie!" Fouche snapped. "You're no Frenchman of German 
stock. You are English. I could tell it by your accent from the first 
words you spoke on entering this room. Try again. But I Want the truth, 
now, or it wiH be the worse for you." And to emphasise his point he 
gave Roger's arm another savage twist. 

"AH right, then!" Roger panted, as the pain caused tears to spring 
to his eyes^ "I am English, and my name is Roger , Brook. It's true, 
though, that I ran away from home." 

"■Where is your home?" 

"At L 3 mun^n, in Hampshire." 

"You mean the little port near Southampton?" 

"Yes." 
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"You look like a youth of good family. Are you well-born?” 

"Yes.” 

"What is the name of your father?” 

"Christopher Brook. He is an Admiral in the English Navy.” 

"Is that the truth?” Fouche again exerted his fuU strength on 
Roger’s arm, forcing him up on tiptoe with it twisted behind him. 

"Yes, yes!” moaned Roger, "I swear it!” 

"And when did you become the apprentice of this old charlatan?” 

"About eleven weeks ago. I met him soon after I landed at Le 
Havre.” 

Fouche suddenly released Roger, flinging him with a contemptuous 
jerk half across the room and turned to the Doctor, who, during 
Roger’s swift interrogation, had been standing impotently by, wringiag 
his hands. 

"Now!” said the man in grey, "I have amused myself long enough. 
I know how you succeeded in escaping your due deserts in Nantes. 
You bribed the police-agent with the ten louis that you received in 
payment for the Ergot of Rye that you sold to the demoiselle Bracieux. 
’Tis my policy never to persecute people or make enemies needlessly, 
and the matter would have ended there, as far as I am concerned, 
had we not met again to-day and it so chances that the moment finds 
me in dire need myself. The annual remittances from my plantations 
in the Indies have failed to reach me this year, and I am committed 
to heavy expenses in connection with certain experiments in ballooning, 
in which I am interested. But why should I teH you all this? The fact 
is that I need money urgently and, after your long summer journey, 
you must have a nice sum put by. I trust you will see the wisdom 
of lending me fifty louis without argument.” 

The Doctor spread out his han£ in a pathetic gesture and looked 
at Roger. 

Still nursing his twisted arm, Roger muttered angrily: 'Tis 
naught but blackmail!” 

Fouche's small mouth broke into a thin smile. "Call it by any name 
you like, but I need the money. Either I get it or I'll lay an information 
with the police of Rennes. Monsieur le Docteur will be held upon my 
affidavit, the warrant will then be forwarded by courier from Nantes, 
and executed.” 

Roger saw that there was no way in which they could escape the, 
demand and, with bitter reluctance, began to undo his shirt to get out 
his money belt. As their funds were all in the one long narrow sack 
he could not pretend that they were incapable of paymg the fuU sum 
but in an effort to save part of the amount he announced with such 
firmness as he could muster: "Half of this belongs to me.” 

"Does it so?” said Fouche quietly. "How much have you there 
altogether?” 

"Fifty-four louis'' Roger replied as he took off the belt. 

"I'll have the lot, then!” cried Fouch6 with another sudden display 
of brutality. "The extra four as a penalty for your impudence.” 

As he spoke he snatched at the end of the belt that dangled free. 
But Roger had firm hold of the other end and, springing back, 
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endeavoured to wrench, it from his grasp. The thought of all their 
savings from two long months of toil being taken from them by the 
unscrupulous amateur crime-investigator lent him strength and he 
almost jerked the tall young man oE his feet. 

“Let go!'* shouted Fouche, his white face flushing with anger. 
“For rogues like you what I say is the law! D'you hear me! And leam 
that I'll take this but as an interim pa 5 nnent. We'U meet again from 
time to time, never fear. And each time we meet I'll empty your 
pockets for you, if I've a mind to it. Let go, now, or I'll swear you both 
into jail this very evening." 

It was perhaps the threat to his future earnings, the thought of ,a 
never-ending blackmail, that stirred the Doctor into sudden, violent 
action. As the other two swayed wildly back and forth, struggling 
for the belt, they had moved round so that Fouche's back was now 
turned to him. Grabbing up Roger's sheathed sword from a chest 
nearby he struck the blackmailer a heavy blow on the back of the 
head with its hilt. . 

Fouch6 gasped and feU, half stunned, to the floor. But he still had 
hold of the belt and the sudden pull upon it dragged Roger down 
with him. 

The Doctor, his watery blue eyes now mad with desperation, 
raised the sword to strike again. But Fouchd was too quick for him. 
Letting go the belt he rolled over and pulled a small double-barrelled 
pistol from inside his grey coat. As he cocked it Roger heard the click. 
Next second there came a blinding flash and a loud report. 

Roger staggered to his feet. He saw the Doctor drop the sword; 
then that one of his eyes had become a hideous red patch. The blood 
began to trickle from it. He had been shot clean through the head, 
and with a long, low moan sank slowly to the floor. 

StiU holding the belt Roger stood for a second, transfixed with 
horror, staring down at the Doctor's crumpled body. Then he heard 
Fouche cock the second barrel of his pistol. The sound released a 
spring in his momentarily petrified brain, and in one bound he reached 
the door. 

He was barely through it and out on the landing when he heard 
the informer begin to shout; “Help! Murder! A man has been killed 
here. Stop, thief! Below there! Stop the murderer!" 

In a flash Roger realised that Fouch6 intended to pin the Doctor's 
killing on to him and, in a panic of terror from a vision of the hang- 
man's rope, he launched himself down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XI 

L'ANCIEN REGIME 

Some eleven weeks previously Roger had gone crashing down the 
ric^ty stairs at the “Widow Scarron’s" in Le Havre. Then, his 
flight had been actuated by a sudden wave of physical revulsion; now, 
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he knew that he was fl37ing for his very life. There, with a hand on the 
banister rail he had gone down three steps at a time; here, he jumped 
the first short flight in one swift bound. Yet here, as there, he had 
barely crossed the upi^r landing before the sound of opening doors 
and excited voices coming from below told him that the cries from the 
attic had already roused the house. 

The money-belt still dangling from his hand, he hurled himself 
down the second flight. Suddenly his foot slipped on the highly polished 
wood. His legs shot from under him and sprawling on his back he 
slithered down towards the next ‘landing. In an eflort to save himself 
he flung out his hands. One end of the long purse caught round a 
banister. In his fall he had relaxed his grip and the precious belt was 
jerked from his grasp. 

At the bottom of the flight he rolled over, jumped to his feet and 
swung round to regain the belt. In the faint Hght from the landing- 
window he could just see it as a whitish blur where it now lay, a few 
feet beyond his reach. One end of it was on the stairs, the other hanging 
over in the gulf beyond the banisters. Springing up two stairs he 
thrust out a hand to grab it. At that second he heard Fouche's heavy 
footsteps on the upper stairs. The sound threw him into fresh panic. 
In his haste, instead of grasping the end of the belt firmly, he overshot 
it, merely knocking it with his hand. Before his fumbling fingers 
could catch at it again it had slid from under them. The weight of the 
coins in its far end carried it over the edge into the dark abyss of a 
passage below which lead to the kitchen quarters. 

All hope of recovering it for the present had gone, but life was 
infinitely more precious than money. Without wasting another second, 
Roger turned to resume his flight. Dashing across the landing he 
reached a broader staircase that led to the ground floor. The sound of 
Fouche's pursuing footsteps spurring him to fresh recklessness he 
charged down it. At its bottom, attracted by Fouche's cries, three 
men and a serving-maid were standing; he glimpsed their excited faces 
staring up at him. 

With a final bound he reached the haU, stumbled and feU again. 
It was his fall that temporarily saved him. The two nearest men had 
sprung forward to seize him, but neither had anticipated his mishap. 
Going down head first he slithered along the boards between them and 
they came into violent collision above his prostrate body. 

His hands stmgmg, his knees bruised, gasping for breath, Roger 
rolled away from them and stumbled to has feet. He was hardly up 
before the third man came at him. Instinctively Roger put up Ms fists. 
The Frenchman not understanding tMs manoeuvre ignored it and 
came charging in. With a fleeting memory of George Gunston, Roger 
struck out at the man’s face. The blow took him on his fleshy nose, 
bringing him up with a jerk. Pam, surprise and indignation showed in 
his eyes as they suddenly began to fill with water and the blood came 
gushing from his injured member. 

The two men who had collided wasted a moment cursing at one 
another, but they now simultaneously turned on Roger. To avoid 
their grasp he dodged behind a large table that stood in the centre 
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of the hall. For a second he thought himself temporarily safe from a 
renewed attack, as all three men were on the far side of it; but he had 
reckoned without the serving-wench. She had snatched a copper 
bed-pan from the wall. Lifting it, she now struck at his head from 
behind. 

His eyes riveted on the men, he had not even seen her. It was 
pure chance that he moved a little sideways at that instant. The 
heavy bed-warmer missed his head but struck him on the shoulder. 
Swinging round he seized it by the middle of its handle and wrenched 
it from the woman's grasp. 

Less than a minute had elapsed since he had arrived sprawling in 
the haU. His wild career down the stairs had left the more cautious 
Fouche wen behind; but now he had arrived on the scene and was 
bellowing orders to the others for Roger's capture. 

''Quick, get round that side!" he shouted. "I'll take the other!" 
and he ran round the table to the serving-maid's assistance, just as 
Roger snatched the bed-pan from, her. 

Caught between two fires Roger now seemed lost; but, once again, 
his agility temporarily saved him. Since he was holding the bed-pan 
by the middle of its handle he could not wield it as a weapon, but he 
flung it with all his force in Fouch4's face. As the informer ducked to 
avoid it, Roger side-stepped and darted past him. The rest, following 
instructions, had raced round the other end of the table, so the whole 
group was now upon its far side, leaving Roger a clear run to the door. 
Without pausing to glance behind him he dashed through it and out 
into the street. 

It was now nearly dark outside and there were lights in the windows 
of many of the houses. Dashing across the road he gamed the deeper 
gloom of a double row of plane trees that lined the south side of the 
Champe de Mars, Turning west, between them, he pelted along the 
avenue that they formed. 

Already he could hear the shouts of his pursuers as they streamed 
out of the inn. Then came a cry from Fouche: "There he goes! There he 
goes!" and he Imew that he had been seen entering the shadow of the 
trees. 

For a moment they lost him in the gloom and, thinking that he had 
struck straight across the square, charged in a ragged line through the 
trees towards its open centre. Then, not seeing him ahead of them 
in the half-light, they halted uncertainly; but only to catch the patter 
of his fl 3 dng footsteps farther along the avenue to their left. With 
renewed cries of "Stop, thief! Stop, murderer!" they came pounding 
after him. 

The avenue was three hundred yards in length and their false 
start on leaving the inn had given him a hundred yards' lead, but it 
was all that he could do to keep it. With his head down and his arms 
tucked in to his sides, as he had been taught to run at Sherborne, , he 
sped on. The grotmd flew from beneath his light, swift feet. But they 
had the longer pace and, stiU shouting, came thundering on between 
the trees behind him. 

The end of the avenue loomed into view. From his walk with the 
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Doctor that afternoon Roger knew that the big building he was now 
approaching, on the south-west comer of the square, was the barracks. 
Through the lower branches of the trees he could see a hanging lantern 
above its gate. The thought flashed upon him that if there were any 
soldiers lounging there, he would be caught between two flres. He had 
scarcely had it when there came a sudden stir of movement beneath 
the light, and shouts ahead of him answered those in his rear. 

Swerving violently he dashed from between the trees and across 
the street again. The soldiers at the barrack gate had not yet caught 
sight of him. For a precious moment they remained where they were, 
peering into the shadows of the avenue. He had reached the comer 
of the Rue du Colomhier and shot round it before one of them spotted 
him; then, with excited cries, they joined the chase. 

Roger's breath was coming fast now; his heart was thumping 
wildly. Up to the time of his leaving the avenue he had managed to 
keep his lead on Fouch6 and the people from the ion, but the soldiers 
had entered the chase at an angle and turned into the Rue du Colomhier 
barely fifty yards behind him. Their nearness lent him fresh vigour 
and he tore on in terror of his life. 

For a brief interval he was hidden from them by the curve of the 
street. During it, he looked desperately to right and left for an alley 
into which he could dive, but the houses on both sides of the street 
formed solid blocks; none of them had even an open doorway offering 
some chance of sanctuary. 

As the street straightened out the soldiers caught sight of him 
again. They gave a yeU that told him how dose upon his heels they 
were. Ahead he could now see a crossroads. Rallying himself for a fini 
effort, he spurted towards it in the vague hope that he would be able 
to elude his pursuers there. 

The crossroads proved to have five streets radiating from it. He 
was hidden again for a second from Ids pursuers by an outjutting 
building on the comer of the Rue de Colomhier. Instead of dashing 
across the open space ahead of him he swivelled round the hairpin 
bend to his right, almost doubling back on his pursuers. The street 
he had entered was a narrow one and it was almost blocked by a big, 
stationary coach. 

The coach was facing away from him. A footman, holding a lighted 
torch, was waiting in the doorway of the house before which the coach 
stood. Both he and the coachman on the box had their backs turned. 
It flashed into Roger's mind that the occupant of the coach must have 
gone into the house,, so it would be empty. If only he could get inside 
it unobserved and remain there for two minutes his pursuers would 
run past, he would then have a new chance to elude them in the 
darkness. 

He knew that if the lackey turned and saw him the game would be 
up; but his chest was now paining him so badly that he also knew 
he could not run another hundred yards. It was a choice of attempting 
to conceal himself in the empty coach, or of capture. 

From fear of attracting the man's attention he dropped into a walk; 
he had no more than ten paces to cover. In a moment he had reached 
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the offside of the coach. Now that it was between him and the lackey 
he felt more confident. Seizing the curved door handle he turned it 
and pulled the door open. To Ms horror there was a sudden movement 
in its shadowy interior. It was not empty after all. 

The heavy boots of the running soldiers striking against the cobbles 
could be heard clearly now. The lackey in the doorway turned and 
lifted Ms flambeau on Mgh to find out the cause of the approaching 
clamour. The light from it shone into the coach and Roger could see 
its occupant plainly. 

It was a girl; a girl so young that she stiU carried a doll, and so 
could not yet have fully left childhood behind. Yet, aU his life long, 
Roger was to remember the staggering impression her beauty made 
upon Mm in that first brief glimpse before he scrambled into the coach 
and feU panting at her feet. 

Her eyes were a bright china blue; her hair, golden and unpowdered, 
fell in tMck, sUky ringlets about her small shoulders. She wore no paint 
but her skin was flawless and her complexion of milk and roses. Her 
mouth was small and delicately modelled, the upper lip short, the 
lower a little full. Her nose was thin and of Roman cast; her face oval, 
ending in a firm, determined chin. She sat bolt upright and so looked 
taller than she was in fact. Every feature of her face, and her whole 
attitude, expressed a completely natural imperiousness and absolute 
right to command immediate obedience to her slightest whim. 

"'Save me!'' gasped Roger. ‘They're after me for a killing that I 
didn't do! I swear I didn't! For God's sake, hide me!" 

The clamour at the street comer could now be heard by them both. 
Voices, amongst wMch Roger could distinguish Fouch6's, were 
caUing: "Where is he? Which way has he gone?" 

As Roger stared up at the girl the light from the torch now lit Ms 
face too. She did not appear the least frightened and had made no 
attempt either to shrink away from Mm or to cry out. Her arched 
eyebrows had risen in a little frown, creasing her smooth forehead, 
but as she saw Ms face, nearly as young as her own, and gazed straight 
into his deep blue eyes fringed by their dark lashes, her lips broke into 
a smile, showing two rows of wMte, even teeth. 

"What is it to me if you have done a killing?" she laughed suddenly. 
"I like your face, so I'll protect you. Quick! Get over there and draw 
your feet up!" 

The cushioned seat opposite, to which she pointed, was both wide 
and deep, and as on speaking she snatched up a large fur mg, Roger 
saw that she meant to hide Mm under it. Flopping into one comer he 
puUed in Ms legs and next moment the fur hlanketed Ms sight but not 
Ms hearing. 

Two seconds later he caught a loud voice: "Has a young feUow 
passed this way? He wore a blue coat, and would be mnning!" 

The inquiry was evidently addressed to the lackey with the torch, 
and the voice hurried on: "What of the coach? If 'tis empty he may have 
hopped inside it while your back was turned. With your leave I'll 
ascertain." 

’As the near door was pulled open the girl's Mgh treble came: 
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swift, haughty, domiaating: “Hands off my coach, villaiu! How darest 
thou push past my lackey to have speech with me! I have seen no 
fugitive. Close that door instantly and get about thy businessr' 

With a muttered apology the man closed the door, but the high 
childish voice went on now, evidently calling to the footmen. “Up on 
thy stand, Pierre! I Ve a mind to get home and will not wait for Madame 
Velot. The coach can return to pick her up later." 

Then, unseen by Roger, she gave a violent jerk to a silk cord 
attached to the coachman’s little finger and, as he lifted the hatch in 
the roof of the coach, trilled up at him: ''A Vhdtel, Baj>Uste! Depeche^ 

toir 

The footman sprang up on his stand at the back of the coach, the 
coachman shook the reins of his horses, and the great cumbersome 
vehicle rumbled into motion. It had not covered twenty yards before 
the girl puUed the rug from off Roger and said: “You can sit up now, 
and teU me about yourself." 

On his jerking his feet from the seat one of them struck a dark 
object in a far comer of the foot space, near the door opposite to that 
by which he had entered. The object gave a little bark of protest and, 
until that moment, owing to the deep shadows, he had not realised that 
a dog was l37iag there. As it reared up he saw that it was a black poodle. 

“Down, Bougie! Down!" cried its young mistress. “Quiet now, or I 
win order the Englishman to eat you!" 

For a second Roger thought that she was referring to him, and 
stared at her in astonishment, wondering how she could possibly have 
guessed his nationality so quickly. But at that moment they were 
passing a street comer lantern and she held up her doll for him to see, 
as she said: 

“This is my Englishman. Is he not hideous? And the English do eat 
dogs, you know. My tmde, the Count, commanded the last expedition 
that we sent to aid Monsieur de la Fayette in the Americas and he told 
me so on his return. They axe a most bloodthirsty and barbarous 
people." 

The doll was certainly a fearsome monstrosity. It differed only 
from the later caricature of John Bull in having a cocked hat instead 
of a squat topper. A Union Jack waistcoat covered its great protruding 
f paimch, its forehead was so low as to be almost entirely lacking and a 
most alarming row of upper teeth protruded from its gaping jaws. 

Roger was about to repudiate the charge indignantly, when he 
thought better of it. Since he was now being htmted for murder and 
his young protectress believed all Englishmen to be bloodthirsty by 
nature, to disclose that he 'vy^as one himself might easily throw her 
into such a panic that she would abandon him and turn him over to 
his enemies. 

“Well! Tell me of yourself!" she demanded. “I am all agog to bear 
about this killing of which you are accused. What is your name?" 

Had Roger but known it the fate of nations hung upon his reply; 
and the simple fact that a young French girl, although already bud&ng 
into glorious womanhood, was still sufficiently amused by dolls to 
carry one, was in a few years' time to have immeasurably far-reaching 
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effects OH European politics. Had it been otherwise he would have told 
the truth about himself and given his real name. As it was, he decided 
to stick to the story to which he was now well accustomed through his 
journeying with old Aristotle Fenelon these past two months, and he 
replied: 

'‘My name is Roje Breuc, and I am a native of Alsace. I ran away 
from my home in Strasbourg to seek adventure early last July. I have 
since been following the road with a journeyman-doctor whom I met 
with in Le Havre." He then went on to describe the Doctor’s murder 
that evening and how a rascally teacher, named Joseph Fouche, who 
acted as an informer to the police, was attempting to pin the murder 
on to him. 

The coach had meanwhile crossed the river Vilaine by the single 
bridge in the centre of the town, passed the Cathedral of St. Pierre and 
entered the Rue SL Louis. Halfway along the street it halted, until 
at the shouts of the footmen a pair of great gates in a high waU were 
thrown open, so that it could drive into a spacious courtyard. 

Roger just had time to say: "May I know the name of the beautiful 
young lady to whom I owe my life?" when the coach pulled up before 
a broad flight of steps leading up to a heavily carved pair of double 
doors. 

"I am Athenais de Rochambeau," the girl replied, "and this is the 
H6tel de Rochambeau, the town house of my father, the Marquis." 

On the footman opening the door Roger sprang out and handed 
her down. The double doors of the mansion had now been opened and, 
going up the steps together, they entered a wide, lofty hall. It was 
paved with marble, and a splendid horseshoe staircase of elaborate 
iron scrollwork, picked out with gold, led to a landing, then divided 
again to sweep towards the upper floors. At either side of the doorway 
stood three tsJl footmen with powdered wigs and dressed in the same 
violet and gold livery as the lackey who had accompanied the coach. 
They stood there like statues, rigidly immobile, but a seventh servant, 
considerably older and dressed in a more sombre livery than the others, 
came forward, bowing almost to the ground before Mademoiselle de 
Rochambeau. 

"The coach is to return to the Rue de N antes y to pick up Madame 
Velot, Aldegonde," she told him. "Meanwhile, take this gentleman 
somewhere where he can tidy himself, then bring him to the small 
salon. He is to dine with us." Without deigning to glance at either the 
major-domo or Roger, she lifted the front of her full skirts a little and 
tripped upstairs as lightly as a bird. 

Monsieur Aldegonde gave Roger one swift glance of appraisal, noted 
that his clothes were of doth, which now showed the wear of his eleven 
w^ks’ w^derings, and that he wore no sword, gave the very faintest 
sniff of disapproval, and bowed very slightly, as he said: "This way, 
Monsieur. Please to follow me." 

He led Roger between two of the eight great pillars that supported 
the gaflery round the hall and threw open a door concealed in the 
panelling under one side of the staircase. It gave on to a small room 
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in which there was a marble washbasin, towels and a variety of toilet 
articles laid out on the shelves of a shallow recess. 

Roger washed, combed his hair and brushed down his clothes. 
As he did so, he wondered with some misgivings what would happen 
next. He was still shaken and immeasurably distressed by the old 
Doctor’s death, and he knew that he had only escaped capture by a 
piece of remarkable good fortune. But he was now acutely anxious 
as to what view Mademoiselle de Rochambeau’s father would take 
of the matter. Would he support his beautiful little daughter’s high- 
handed action or promptly hand bis unexpected visitor over to the 
police? 

Having made himself as presentable as possible Roger came out 
and waited for some time ia the hall until, eventually the major- 
domo returned and led him upstairs. The whole of the first floor 
appeared to be one long suite of rooms, each bemg of splendid pro- 
portions and magnificently furnished, their walls hung with Gobelins 
tapestries and the parquet of their floors polished to a mirror-like 
brilliance. After passing through two of them the major-domo ushered 
him into a third, somewhat smaller than the other two and panelled in 
striped yellow silk. 

As the door opened Roger nerved himself to meet the Marquis, but 
at the first glance he saw that he was not yet called upon to face this 
ordeal. There were four people in the room; an elderly Abbe with 
graceful white locks falling to the shoulders of his black cassock; 
a portly woman of about forty, well but soberly dressed; Mademoiselle 
Ath^nais and a handsome boy who, from his features, appeared to be 
her brother. 

Athenais waved a little white hand negligently towards the woman: 
“Madame Marie-Ange Velot, my governess, whom we left behind in Ihe 

de Nantes; and this is my brother. Count Lucien de Rochambeau.” 

Roger made a leg to the woman then bowed to the boy, who returned 
his bow a little stiffly. The young Count’s features were in the same cast 
as his sister’s but distinctly heavier, his eyes, although also blue, 
lacked the brightness of hers, and both his nose and mouth were much 
thicker. Roger put him down as about two years younger than himself, 
and formed a first impression that he was of a somewhat sullen nature 
and duU-witted. However, with formal politeness. Count Lucien said: 

“I have not the pleasture of knowiag your name. Monsieur,” and 
added, haJf-tuming towards the priest, “but I should like to present 
you to my tutor. Monsieur TAbbe Duchesnie.” 

As Roger and the Abb6 exchanged salutations Athenais said, 
quickly: “Monsieur is one, Roj6Breuc, a native of Strasbourg. As I was 
t elling you, they are after him for a killing. I have given orders that 
he is to dine with us, and over dinner he shall entertam you with his 
story.” 

At this announcement the governess and the Abb6 exchanged a 
somewhat disturbed glance and the little Count, eyeing Roger’s clothes 
disdainfully, said in a haughty voice: “Was it necessary to invite 
Monsieur to eat with us, sister? Surely Ald^onde could have attended 
to bis wantSy and he could have told us his story afterwards.” 
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'‘Hold thy tongue, little fool/' replied the girl, tartly. ‘Thou would'st 
do better to spend more time studying thy books and less in thinking of 
thy sixty-four quarterings." 

But evidently Madame Marie-Ang6 Velot was of the boy's opinion 
as she said: hardly think. Mademoiselle, that Monseigneur your 

father would approve/' 

“My father, Madame, is in Paris," snapped Athenais. “And in his 
absence I am the best judge of what takes place here." 

“Even so. Mademoiselle," hazarded the Abbe, “I feel sure Monsieur 
Breuc would find himself more at home below stairs, and I support the 
suggestion that he should be conducted there." 

Athenais stamped her small foot. “I'U not have it! I found him; 
and he is mine, to do what I will with!" 

Roger, now flushed with mortification at this unseemly wrangle 
as to if or no he was fitted to eat at their table, was about to declare 
hotly that he was an English gentleman and as good as any of them, 
when he was saved from this imprudence by the door opening to disclose 
Monsieur Aldegonde, who cried in a loud voice: 

*‘Monsimr U Comte et Mademoiselle sont servis!** 

Athenais looked at Roger and said with extraordinary dignity in 
one so young: “Monsieur Breuc, your arm, if you please." 

With his most courtly bow he proffered it to her; then, following 
the pompous Aldegonde, who held aloft a six-branched silver candelabra 
to light them, they traversed the big rooms again and crossed the 
landmg to enter a lofty dining-room. At the table in it five places were 
laid and behind the chair set for each stood one of the taU footmen. 
Athenais took one end of the table, motioning Roger to a seat on her 
right, while her brother took the other. The Abbe said a short grace and 
the meal began. 

The dishes were Hghter and more varied and sumptuous than any- 
thing that Roger had encountered in England, but his good table 
manners soon showed the Abbe and Madame Marie-Ange that they 
had been wrong to judge him by his worn cloth suit as fitted only to 
eat downstairs in the Mtchen, and both of them began to regard him 
with more friendly attention. 

At their request he retold his story, giving additional details. His 
eleven weeks in France had improved his French out of all recognition, 
so that although he still had a noticeable accent he could talk with 
unhesitating fluency; and, since he was by nature a bom raconteur, he 
kept the small company enthralled through several courses. 

Athenaus both fascinated and intrigued him. He thought her quite 
the most beautiful thing he had ever seen, and could only compare 
her in his mind to a fairy, from the top of a Christmas tree. It may be 
that she put the idea into his head herself as she seemed fond of fairy 
stories and made frequent references to them, chaflingly remarking 
that she felt sure he must be a Prince in disguise, or at least, a miller's 
youngest son, since they always leave home in search of dragons to 
kill and end up with a Princess for their bride. 

Yet he found it extraordinarily difficult to place her satisfactorily. 
She was so small and slight of build that she could well have been 
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taken at first sight for no more than thirteen; moreover, she frequently 
showed the most abysmal ignorance on many matters of common 
interest, and spoke with the petulant, dictatorial manner of a spoilt 
child. But, against this, the air of dignity and authority that she 
equally frequently assumed, and her rather surprising fund of know- 
ledge upon certain subjects, suggested that she might easily be a 
physically undeveloped seventeen. 

Roger had yet to learn the reason for these strange anomalies, 
which were by no means uncommon among young people of l^er 
class in France at that time. Among the French nobility family life 
had degenerated to such an extent that it was the common practice 
for parents to leave their offspring during the whole period of cluldhood 
in the care of servants on their country estates, or often, even put 
them out to board with some almost illiterate family. There they were 
left, rarely seeing their parents and frequently entirely forgotten by 
them, until they reached their teens. They were only then belatedly 
given tutors and governesses, to fit them for the high stations in life 
they were to occupy; but, once they emerged from the sad neglect 
to which they had been subject, they were given rich clothes, money, 
fine apartments and a horde ofservants to wait on them, and were, in 
fact, expected to behave like grown-ups with the full exercise of the 
authority over all inferiors which was assumed to be theirs by right 
of birth. 

Athenais de Rochambeau was at this time actually fourteen and a 
quarter, while her brother Lucien was just one year younger, and it 
was a bare two years since they had been removed from their foster- 
parents to begin their education; yet in those two years they had both 
learned to regard themselves as people of great importance in the 
small world they occupied, and bom to be obeyed. Normally, despite 
the fact that he was the younger of the two, the boy would have been 
the dominant partner of the pair but, as Roger had rightly assessed, 
he was a dullard, so she, conscious that she was one of the greatest 
heiresses in Brittany, had made herself the pivot round which the life 
of the great mansion revolved during her father's absence. 

They had reached a marvellous confection of violet ice-cream 
topped by a mass of spun sugar when the Abb6 said to Roger: 

"And what is it your intention to do now. Monsieur Breuc?" 

"I hardly know, Monsimr VAibe” replied Roger, but having by 
now had a chance to sort out his ideas to some extent he went on; 
"After some little thought, this man Fouche may realise that, as I 
could have no possible motive for murdering my poor old friend, his 
case is a weak one, and decide not to pursue it. If that occurs, as I pray 
it may, I feel under a natural obligation to arrange for Doctor F6nelon's 
burial. Then, too, I am most anxious to return to the Du GuescUn 
for the purpose of recovering the purse I dropped. It may stiU be lying 
in a dark comer of the passage or, if someone has picked it up, unless' 
they are downright dishonest, they will have given it for safe keeping 
to the landlord. Yet I greatly hesitate to go there imtil I feel a httle 
more confident that ITl not be putting my head in a noose. Would you. 
Monsieur VAhbe do me the favour of giving me your advice?" 
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'1 am no man of the robe,” the old priest replied, ”so *tis outside 
my office to offer an opinion on legal matters. Yet it does seem to me 
that this purse containing fifty-four louis would have been motive 
enough to incite a young man in your situation to the crime, had he 
the nature of a murderer. According to your own account you fled 
with it, and I should not have thought it usual for one so many years 
junior to his partner to be entrusted with the whole resources of a 
partnership.” 

'There was an especial reason for that,” Roger broke in quickly. 
"As I have told you ” 

The Abbe Duchesnie raised his hand. "I know, I know, my young 
friend. I do not seek to question your own explanation but, as I under- 
stand it, you have no one whom you can bring forward to give evidence 
of the Doctor’s habits, and I am simply putting to you the view that 
the police may take of this matter.” 

From having regained some degree of optimism Roger was suddenly 
cast back into the depths of gloom. He realised now that the good 
food and wine and rich surroundings had given him a false sense of 
security and that in the cold light of impartial examination his case 
must look very black indeed. The Doctor had died by violence and he, 
Roger, had made off with what would undoubtedly be assumed to be 
his partner’s money. 

Madame Marie-Ange saw his look of misery and, being a good- 
natured, motherly Woman, strove to comfort him, by saying: 

"I do not see what this Monsieur Fouch4 has to gain by fixing 
the assassination on Monsieur Breuc.” 

"Why, to prevent it being fixed upon himself, Madame,” promptly 
replied the Abb6. 

"But he could equally well say that the Doctor took his own life 
to save himself from being arrested,” urged the governess. " ’Twould 
be beyond reason vindictive in any man, however ill-natured, to send 
another who had done him no harm to the rope.” 

"A thousand thanks, Madame!” Roger exclaimed eagerly, "There 
is much in what you say. And in my own mind, I feel confident now, 
that Fouchd called 'Murder’ after me not so much with a view to getting 
me hanged, but to have me stopped so that he might secure the purse.” 

"Is he likely, though, once having made the charge, to withdraw 
it?” pessimistically remarked the Abb6. 

" ’Twould be easy for him to say that people had misunderstood 
his cries,” Madame Marie-Ange retorted. "He could claim that by his 
cry of 'Murder’ he had meant no more than that a violent death had 
just occurred, and that those who heard him had confused it with 
his shouts of 'Stop, thief’!” 

“By so doing he could save himself from the sin of perjury and 
avoid the burden of attending at a lengthy trial,” the Abb6 agreed. 
"And as you, Madame, have very rightly pointed out, there seems no 
particular cause for him to cany vindictiveness to the point of 
endeavouring to bring about our young friend’s death.” 

Athenais shrugged her slim shoulders. "You have admitted. 
Monsieur I’Abb^, that you know little of such matters, and I know 
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nothing. Why should we not send for the notary — ^what is his name — 
Maitre — Maitre ? 

"Leger/* supplied the Abbe. 

''Yes, Maitre Leger. Let us summon him and find out.'" 

She had no sooner had the idea than she turned to Aldegonde 
and ordered him to send a messenger with instructions that she required 
Maitre Leger to wait on her at once. Then, having toyed a little with 
the desserts, they all retired to the yellow salon to await the lawyer's 
arrival. 

Within a quarter of an hour Maitre Leger was announced. He proved 
to be a man of about sixty and something of a dandy. His green suit 
was of cloth but very well cut, with padded shoulders and silver buttons. 
His cravat and wristbands were of fine lawn and his hair, which had 
been black, now being flecked with grey had the smart appearance 
of having been lightly dusted with powder. Beneath a broad forehead 
he had a pair of Svely brown eyes, a very sharply pointed nose and a 
firm, thin mouth. 

Having bowed to Athenais he thanked her deferentially as she 
waved him to a chair. 

“In my father's absence, Monsieur, I require your services," she 
began at once, and with a slight turn of her head towards Roger, 
went on: “This is Monsieur Breuc of Strasbourg. He is accused of 
killing some old man. Please see to it that the charge is withdrawn." 

The lawyer coughed. 'T am entirely at your disposal, Mademoiselle; 
but I am sure you will permit me to remark that the law is made by 
the King, and is therefore above and beyond us all. Once set in motion 
its processes cannot be stopped by a mere request, even should the 
request be made by such a distinguished personage as Monseigneur, 
your father. However, I will assuredly do all I can if I may be permitted 
to know the full circumstances of the case." 

Without replying Athenais waved her fan in Roger's direction 
and he once more related the nerve-racking sequence of events that 
had befallen him earlier that evening. 

When he had done, Maitre Leger slightly inclined his handsome 
head. “If all that you have told me is correct, I think there is a fair 
hope that you are mistaken in your belief that Monsieur Fouche 
intended to charge you with the Doctor s murder. It seems to me more 
likely that his attempts to have you stopped were actuated by his 
desire to get possession of the money-belt, and that in your own excite- 
ment you confused his cries announcing that a killing had taken place 
with those calling upon the other occupants of the ion to stay your 
flight." 

“There," exclaimed Madame Marie-Ang6 in triumph, “ 'tis the 
very thing I said myself towards the end of dinner." 

“I only pray that you may be right," Roger murmured, as the 
lawyer continued: 

“Moreover, if a trial results. Monsieur Fouche will be forced to 
resort to statements containing much perjury in order to make a case 
against you. If one of them is proved false not only might the whole 
case break down but he would find himself in serious trouble. I can 
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see no reason why he should elect to run such a risk when he can 
terminate the issue by frankly admitting that he killed the doctor 
himself in self-defence. That was in fact what happened, was it not?*' 

“Yes, it would be difficult to contend otherwise," Roger agreed, 
after a moment. “ *Twas all so sudden and so horrible that the thought 
had not occurred to me; yet I must admit that the Doctor had struck 
him down with the hilt of my sword, and was about to strike at him 
again just as he fired his pistol." 

“Are you prepared to swear to that before a magistrate?" 

“Yes; if I must." 

“That is Well. You must remember that in the moments succeeding 
your friend's death Monsieur Fouche had no reason at all to suppose 
that you would be willing to give evidence which would clear him of 
a charge of murder. It may be that he believed that you would attempt 
to get him hanged, if you could, and instantly made up his mind that 
his best prospect of escape lay in accusing you of the killing. It would 
then have been your word against his, and as you had taken the money 
the odds would have been in his favour. But there will be no official 
inquiry into the Doctor's death until to-morrow morning, and I will 
see Monsieur Fouche before the inquiry opens. If I inform him that you 
will come forward to give evidence that he killed the Doctor in self- 
defence, I feel there is eveiy reason to hope that he will see the wisdom 
of admitting to it." 

“I am indeed grateful, Monsieur,'* smiled Roger, now much com- 
forted, “What you have said takes a great load from my mind." 

“You are not out of the wood yet," Maitre L6ger warned him. 
"And if complications arise it may be that you will be detained while 
further inquiries are made; but at least it does not appear that you have 
any grave reason to fear that you will be hung." 

“I thank you, Monsieur," said Athenaxs. “You have cheered us 
mightily, and I rely on you to do your best for Monsieur Breuc." 

The elderly lawyer bowed. “Your wishes. Mademoiselle, are my 
commands." 

Madame Marie-Ange then turned to him and said: “Did I not hear 
that you are but just returned from Paris, Maitre Leger. What news 
have you brought with you from the capitd?" 

“The talk is all of His Majesty's appointment of Monsieur de 
Calonne to be the new ComtroUer-General of the Finances," replied, 
the man in green, “ 'Tis to be hoped that he will make a better showing 
than those who have held brief office during these past eighteen months; 
for pubUc confidence has suffered a sad decline since the dismissal of 
M. Necker." 

“Who was M. Necker, Monsieur?" inquired Athenais, and Roger 
looked at her in some surprise, since even he knew that Necker was 
to great Swiss banker whom Louis XVI had called to his assistance 
in the hope of straightening out the incredible tangle of debt and dis- 
order into which to finances of France had fallen. 

“He was for five years His Majesty's principal adviser, 
Mademoiselle," smiled to lawyer, “and a man of great ability. 
Before he was driven from office, getting on for two years ago, he 
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published his Compt& Rendu du Roi, which, for the first time in the 
history of our countiy, gave to the public a balance sheet showing 
how the King derives his revenues and how they are expended. 'Twas 
a sad pity that the Court prevented his continuing his progressive 
measures."' 

Count Lucien frowned. "I see no reason why the King should 
render an account to anyone of how he spends his money." 

'Tis money obtained from the taxation of the people," Monsieur 
le Comte, ''and surely they have some right to know what is done 
with it." 

“That, I think, is generally accepted now," put in the Abbe. 
“But am I not right in believing that M. Necker's Compte Rendu 
was misleading? Did it not show a credit balance which was later 
proved to have no real existence?" 

Maitre L 4 ger inclined his head. “Alas, Monsieur VAlbe, that is 
so. Our state is far worse than we were led to suppose; yet the publication 
was a step in the right direction, and the alarming deficit was mainly 
due to our having taken up arms on behalf of the Americans against 
the English." 

“That burden, at least, is lifted from us now," Madame Marie- 
Ang6 remarked. “ "Tis true, is it not, that the final ratification of the 
peace was signed last month?"* 

“Yes, Madame. And in Paris there were great rejoicings; particularly 
on the withdrawal of the English Commissioners from Dunkirk, which 
formed one of the stipulations of the treaty. It annulled the clause 
ia the treaty of 1763, by which we were compelled to demolish the 
fortifications of Dunkirk and accept an English Commission there 
to assure that they were not re-erected. *Twas a humiliation that the 
nation was well justified in resenting as long as it continued." 

Ath6nais was looking bored, and asked suddenly: “Did you see 
my father, Monsieur, when you were in Paris?" 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. Monseigneur le Marquis was much occupied, 
as he spends a great part of his time with the Count de Vergennes, 
His Majesty's Foreign Minister; but he did me the honour to receive 
me twice, and I am happy to be able to tell you that he is in excellent 
health." 

“And did you go to Versailles?" 

The lawyer smiled. “I have not the privilege of the entrie to the 
Court, Mademoiselle." 

“Yet you must have news of it; and such news is much more exciting 
than all this dreary talk of money and of foreign treaties?" 

“ 'Tis said to be as gay as ever. There are amusements from dinner 
at one each day until one the next morning. Three plays or operas 
are put on for Ihefr Majesties' eutertaimnent each week and two balls, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, with great suppers, and cards for those 
who prefer the tables. The Queen has just recommenced the weekly 
masked balls that she gives throughout the winter, and the principal 
occupation of the courtiers during the other six days is the preparation 
of the costumes in which they intend to appear. For some time past. 
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both Paris and Versailles have been full of English visitors, and 'tis 
reported that Her Majesty shows them especial favour." 

'"Why should she?" Athenais demanded, "since but eight months 
ago we were at war with them!" 

The lawyer coughed and replied discreetly: "The Queen is a law 
unto herself, Mademoiselle, and 'tis not always her pleasure to align 
herself with popular prejudice. In this case popular opinion is 
represented by many of the younger nobility, who served with Monsieur 
de la Fayette and the Count, your uncle, in the Americas. They found 
the way of life there much to their liking. They were greatly impressed 
by the free and easy manners, the sense of equality and the lack of 
restrictions on personal liberty, that are enjoyed by the Americans. 
Who can blame them for desiring reforms which would bring about 
the same state of affairs in France? On the other hand there are many 
at Court who are strongly opposed to such reforms, as they feel that 
change would result in their having to sacrifice their ancient privileges. 
These last consider that our intervention on behalf of the Americans 
was a great mistake, since we aided them to defy their King and 
overthrow all established custom. Quite naturally they reg 9 .rd the 
English nobility who come to Versailles as the true representatives 
of law, order, and the countenance of a privileged caste. Therefore, 
headed by the Queen, they receive them with all friendlmess and 
sympathy." 

"The Queen is right then," declared Athenais promptly, "and my 
uncle wrong. Henceforth I'll take a better view of the English." 

Maitre Leger made no comment, and there was a short silence 
before he said: "If Mademoiselle has no further use for my services 
to-night, may I beg leave to make my adieux?" 

She nodded regally to him and, having promised Roger that he 
would endeavour to see Monsieur Fouche first thing in the morning, 
he bowed himself out of the room. 

"When he had gone they talked for a little, imtil Athenais put up 
her fan to hide a yawn, then announced her intention of gbing to bed. 

Aldegonde was summoned and ordered to conduct Roger to a 
suitable chamber in which he could pass the night; and, having kissed 
the hand of his protectress, he followed the major-domo to a comfortable 
but plainly furnished room on the third floor of the mansion. 

As he undressed he endeavoured to sort out his impressions. He 
was stiU badly shaken by the Doctor's death and his own precarious 
position, yet his thoughts never wandered for long from Athenais 
de Rochambeau. 

She was, he knew, abominably spoilt and self-willed, but he 
attributed that entirely to her upbringing; and she possessed both 
courage and self-confidence — qualities which he greatly admired. 
But, beyond all, she was the most perfect expression of beauty that 
he had ever seen. The play of emotions on her face, and her every 
movement, were a joy to watch; and the strange mixture of child and 
woman that she embodied he found entirely fascinating. No other 
^1 that he had met even remotely resembled her, and he knew now 
that he had never been in love with Georgina. 
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As lie fell asleep his last thought was of the bright blue eyes and 
golden hair of Athenais, and he readised that he was already profoundly, 
desperately in love with her. 

Yet neither his anxieties nor his new-found passion disturbed his 
slumbers, and he slept right on until one of the footmen called him by 
bringing his breakfast up to him on a tray. Except when ill of child- 
hood complaints he had never had a meal in bed in his life, so. he 
was considerably surprised at this, and he was not quite sure if he liked 
the custom; but it did not interfere with his appetite. He would have 
much preferred a good, meaty English breakfast to eat either upstairs 
or down, but he had to admit to himself that a petit dejmner in the 
house of a French nobleman was not without its attractions. Instead 
of the simple rolls, butter and jam served at the inns where he had 
stayed, his tray was loaded with a pot of frothy chocolate, rolls witli 
caraway seeds in them, feather-light brioches, crisp horseshoe 
croissants, honey, three kinds of confiture and a dish of fresh fruit. 

Having tried them all he got up, dressed and went downstairs. 
A score of servants were sweeping and cleaning in the great apartments, 
and the yellow drawing-room proving untenable he descended to the 
haU, since he was anxious now to be on hand and leam Maitre Ldger's 
news the moment the lawyer should arrive. 

Aldegonde, appearing on the scene, seemed to regard his presence 
there with surprised disapproval, and when Roger asked hm what 
time Mademoiselle de Rochambeau would he down he replied stiffly: 
‘‘Mademoiselle is rarely visible before ten o'clock.'* 

Since it was only just after eight, this was small comfort, and 
Roger found his wait a dreary business as he was compelled to hang 
about for the best part of an hour. But, at last, a bell jangled somewhere 
and one of the footmen, slipping on his coat, went to the front door. 

When the man threw it open, to Roger's amazement, not only 
Maitre Leger, but also Monsieur Fouche, walked in. 

“Good day to you. Monsieur Breuc, ” said the lawyer, as they bowed 
to one another; then, turning to Fouch6, he added; “Would you be 
good enough to wait here while I have a word in private with my 
client.'' 

Leaving Fouch6 he came over to Roger, led him further away into 
an embrasure behind two of the tall marble pillars, and said in a low 
voice: 

“I think matters wQl arrange themselves satisfactorily, but that 
now largely depends upon yourself. The Court sits to inquire into the 
death of Doctor F6nelon in half an hour and if Monsieur Fouch6 and 
yourself tell the, same story I doubt not that they wiQ be satisfied and 
discharge you both. However, this desirable result depends on you both 
giving Sie same account of the way in which Doctor Fenelon met his 
death, and Monsieur Fouch6 has already stated to the police that the 
doctor committed suicide." 

He paused for a moment then went on; “You will appreciate, I 
am sure, that it is not for me, a lawyer, to suggest that you should 
at1;empt to deceive tixe Court, but what you choose to say before the 
magistrates is entirely your own affair. Mademoiselle de Rochambeau 
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has given me implicit instructions to save you from trouble if I can’ 
and while such a step is highly unorthodox, it occurred to me that the 
best hope of doing so lay iu bringing Monsieur Fouch6 and yourself 
together for a private conversation before the Court opens. I need 
scarcely add that your interests in this matter are now absolutely 
identical. Namely that the whole affair should be dismissed without 
further inquiry. Do you consent to talk with him?” 

'If you advise it, and ’tis tmavoidable,” Roger agreed with some 
reluctance. 

"Very weU, then; come this way.” 

Recrossing the hall, and beckoning to Fouche to join them, Maitre 
L6ger led the pair into a lofty room which, from the rows of shelves 
filled with ledgers that lined its walls, looked like an office. Having 
ushered them in he closed the door behind him and left them together. 

Fouch6 walked over to the wide fireplace, turned, and with his 
back to the carved mantel stood there for a moment, his hands clasped 
behind his back, then, without looking at Roger, he said: 

"It has always been against my principles to make enemies need- 
lessly. Your lawyer teUs me that you are willing to compose this 
matter. If that is so, I am your man.” 

"I am naturally anxious to avoid being held for a lengthy period 
while an exhaustive investigation takes place,” replied Roger frankly. 
*‘Yet I find it difi&cult to regard the murderer of my old friend as 
an 5 dhing but an enemy.” 

"Your assiunption that I murdered Doctor F^nelon has positively 
no foundation,” said Fouch6, his pale face remaining quite inscrutable. 
"I killed him in self-defence. You were a witness to it, and must have 
seen that had I not shot him he would have braiued me with the hilt 
of the sword with which he had already struck me down.” 

Roger was forced to admit to himself the justice of this and asked: 
"WeU, what is it that you propose?” 

"I have already informed the officers of the law that some eight 
months ago I caused a warrant to be taken out for the Doctor’s arrest. 
That can easily be' verified by reference to the authorities in Nantes. 
I went on to state that finding the Doctor stUl to be at large I told him 
last night that, in the interests of justice, I intended to rai^e the matter 
with the authorities here. And that, in a fit of despair, he then puUed 
out a pocket pistol and before either you or I could stop him, shot 
hiinself through the head. As I had the good sense to leave the pistol 
beside the body such an account of the matter provides a loophole for 
us both; so aU you wUl be caUed on to do is to verify my statement and, 
perhaps, testify that you knew the pistol to be the Doctor’s property.” 

"It seems that you thought better of accusing me of murder,” said 
Roger shrewdly. "And I see no reason why I should teU lies to get you 
out of trouble.” 

^ "Do you not. Monsieur Breuc?” Fouch6*s smaU mouth broke into a 
thin smUe. “Yet on entering this house this morning I found you stiU 
to be living a lie. You have passed yourself off here as a native of 
Alsace. As for last night, I took such measures as I thought might 
get you stopped and enable me to obtain possession of your money-belt. 
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I failed in that, but to-day is another day. Do you wish me to inform 
your noble friends, the de Rochambeaux, that they have taken up the 
cause of an impostor?"' 

Roger had been under no compulsion to deceive Athenais at the 
time of their meeting and it flashed upon him how utterly shamed he 
would feel if he were now shown up as having lied to her. 

By a swift sideways glance from his heavily lidded eyes Fouch4 
saw Roger's discomfiture and pressed home his advantage. '‘Besides, 
Mister Brook, I have not yet said my piece before the magistrates, and 
I have long made a practice of trmmiing my sails to every emergency. 
I can stiU tell them that, touched by your youth, on an impiSse of 
compassion for you, when questioned last night, I sought to shield 
you from the results of your criminal act; but, to-day, my conscience 
smiting me, I feel constrained to tell the truth: That is, that, on 
informing the Doctor I intended to have him arrested you attempted 
to shoot me, but missed your aim and shot him instead, then panicked 
and endeavoured to escape with his money." 

With growing trepidation Roger realised that behind the pale high 
forehead of this red-haired Oratorian teacher there lay a subtle and 
cunning brain. Such a story would square quite well with what Fouche 
had told the police the previous night, yet leave him, Roger, to face 
a charge of attempted murder or manslaughter, at the very least. He 
knew that he dared not face it, and said slowly: 

"So be it. I will do as you suggest." 

Fouche smiled down at his boots. "You may not have inherited the 
boldness associated with English Admirals, but in this you show a 
wisdom which will prove more profitable to you than any rash display 
of courage. You can leave me to do the talking. All you need do is to 
say that I have given a full and true account of the affair and, if you 
are asked, state that for as long as you had known him the Doctor 
had always carried that little two-barrelled pistol. "Tis time now that 
we went, for the Court will soon be sitting." 

On tixeir leaving the room young Monsieur Fouch6"s pale smile was 
enough to tell Mattre L6ger that they had reached agreement, and he 
hurried them both into hxs carriage. 

At the Court House everything went according to plan. In a quarter 
of an hour the inquest was over. There was no jtuy, but after consulting 
for a few moments the magistrates declared their verdict: that Doctor 
Aristotle Fenelon had taken his own life while his mind was temporarily 
deranged owing to his having just been told that he was to be arrested 
on a charge involving the death penalty. 

Afterwards, without a glance at Roger, the tall, thin Fouche left 
the Court House and walked away. As Roger watched him go Maitre 
lAger said: "What have you in mind to do now, my young fnend?" 

"I'm monstrous eager to get back to the inn, in order to collect 
my money," Roger replied. "But I feel that first I should let Made- 
moiselle de Rochambeau know that I have come safe out of this 
busine^." 

"In that case I will drop you at the H6tel de Rochambeau," 
volunteered the lawyer. 
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Roger thanked him and, as they went out to the carriage, said a 
little diiSdently: '"And to you, Monsieur, I can never render thanks 
enough. My funds, unfortunately, are limited; but if your fee is within 
my means I will be most happy to pay it.” 

‘‘Nay, I'll not deprive you of your money,” replied the lawyer 
kindly. 'It needs but half an eye to see that you are an honest youth 
and that Fouche is a rogue who deserves to hang. Think no more of it, 
I beg. Twas a pleasure to have been of service to you; and, in any case, 
'tis a part of my livelihood to handle all legal matters in which the 
de Rochambeau family are concerned. The Marquis is rich enough to 
pay me a louis or two for my morning’s work and never miss it.” 

Ten minutes later they were back at the H6tel de Rochambeau. 
Maltre Leger set Roger down there and drove away. Roger at once 
inquired if Mademoiselle Athenals would receive him. 

After a short wait she came downstairs. With the sunshine streaming 
on her golden hair he thought his newly acquired divinity more beau- 
tiful than ever. Swiftly he told her of the morning’s events and thanked 
her once more, both for the protection and the legal aid that she had 
afforded him. 

He thought she took the matter very calmly and even seemed a 
little distrait, as she asked him what he intended to do now that he was 
no longer menaced by a charge of murder. 

"IVe hardly had time to think,” he replied quickly. "But first I 
must return to the inn to see to the Doctor’s burial, and to secure 
my money.” 

"Of course,” she agreed. "If the occasion arises you must let me 
know if I can be of any further service to you.” Then, having given 
him her hand to kiss, she turned away to issue orders about some band- 
boxes that two of her maids were carrying downstairs. 

Roger was tom between the desire to huger with her and his urge 
to get back to the inn, but, seeing that she was now busy with other 
matters, he succumbed to the latter. With a farewell wave he left the 
mansion and, half running, half walking, made his way to the Dtv 
Guesclin, 

On his arrival he learned from the landlord that the Doctor’s body 
had been removed to the city mortuary. He then inquired about his 
purse. The man averred that he had neither found it nor had it been 
given to him, and together they went to the dark passage under the 
stairs to look for it. 

The passage was a straight one with no niches in which such a 
thing could have remained concealed for long. In vain Roger stared 
at first one end of it then the other, and ran several times up and 
down the stairs to ascertain the exact point at which the purse had 
dropped, and if it could possibly have got caught up on something 
during its fall. After a quarter of an hour of frantic searching he had 
to admit that it was not there, and that whoever had picked it up must 
have made off with it. 

It occurred to him that Fouch6 might have seen it drop, and, after 
the abortive chase, returned to the inn to make a search for it that had 
proved successful; but he had no proof of that and any one of the 
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servants of the inn, the landlord or a visitor, might equally well have 
picked it up and decided that fifty-four louis were worth straining 
one's conscience to keep. 

Sadly depressed, he gave up the hunt and set about making 
arrangements for the Doctor's funeral. Having no other resources than 
the few francs in his pocket he saddled Monsieur de Montaigne and, 
taking him to an apothecary, sold the remaining contents of his 
panniers for two louis. Then, he hardened his heart apd disposed of 
the old mule for a further four crowns. 

That afternoon he managed to raise two more louis on the Doctor's 
medical instruments; then he went in search of a priest who would give 
his poor old friend decent burial. As the verdict of the Court had spread 
about the town this proved far from easy; but by nightfall he found a 
poor priest in the parish of St. HeKer de Vem who was broad-minded 
enough to undertake the business for a payment of three louis. 

Next morning he was the sole mourner at the Doctor's funeral, 
and he came away from it with only four crowns and two francs in his 
pocket; the expenses of the funeral having absorbed the remainder 
of the money he had succeeded in raising from the sale of his late 
partner's effects. 

Yet he was not unduly downhearted regarding his own prospects. 
He felt certain that his beautiful little protectress would find a means 
to open for him a new and much more promising career. 

On leaving the cemetery he hurried to the H6tel de Rochambeau, 
At its door he was met by the supercilious Aldegonde. In less than a 
minute that pompous functionary shattered his hopes and took 
obvious delight in so doing. 

‘‘Mademoiselle left yesterday for Monscigneur U Marquisas chateau 
in the country," he announced with evident enjoyment. "And she will 
not be in Rennes again for several weeks." Upon which he rudely 
slammed the door. 

Sadly Roger turned away. Once again Georgina's foretelling of his 
future had proved correct. No good had come to him from his partner- 
ship with old Aristotle Fenelon. He was back where he had started 
eleven weeks ago. In fact, his situation was somewhat worse, as the 
summer had gone; he was again almost penniless, and considerably 
further from home. At his age he could not conceivably set up to be a 
journeyman-doctor who had travelled the world in search of a hundred 
miraculous remedies, and he knew no other trade. Once more he was 
destitute in a strange land without either prospects or friends. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE MAN IN GREEN 

As Roger walked aimlessly awray from the H6tel de Rochambeau one 
fact emerged clearly from his unhappy musings; it was imperative that 
within the next few days he should find himself some sort of work. 
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Rennes was tlie best part of fifty miles from St. Malo, its nearest sea- 
port. Even had he now been prepared to admit defeat and endeavour 
to beg a passage home on promise of payment the other end, his few 
crowns would not support him for so long a tramp; and the poverty of 
the French countryside made it, unlike England, no place in which one 
could with any ease pick up a night's board and lodging here and there 
in return for casual work. Whatever he might decide to do later, he 
saw that, for the time being, he must somehow secure employment in 
Rennes which would enable him, by careful saving, to bufid up a 
capital of at least five louis before taking any further decision as to 
his future. 

It then occurred to him that he was not altogether friendless. 
Mattre L6ger had not only given him very shrewd legal advice the day 
before on Athenais's instructions, but behaved towards him in the 
most pleasant and kindly manner. 

Turning about he retraced his steps to the H6tel and once more 
bearded the supercilious Monsieur Aldegonde, who told him that the 
lawyer lived in the Rue d'Antrain a few doors from the Hdtel de Ville, 
and that the street lay only just across the Place, 

Following these directions Roger soon found the house. It proved 
to be a commodious old building serving both as home and office, as 
could be seen from the green wire blinds in the ground floor room and the 
heads of several young men bowed over ledgers that were visible 
above them. Going in, Roger gave his name and asked to see Mattre 
L^ger. 

A youth, a little older than himself, with fiery red hair and a spotty 
face, took his message, and asked him to wait in a small musty-smelling 
ante-chamber. Ten minutes later he returned and conducted Roger to a 
room on the first floor, where he found the immaculately dressed lawyer 
seated at a big desk strewn with parchments and law books. 

''Good day to you, my young friend," said the man in green 
affably. 'Tn what way can I be of service to you?" 

"I want your advice and help, if you would be kind enough to give 
it to me," replied Roger, sitting down in a comfortable elbow chair to 
which lie lawyer waved him; and without beating about the bush he 
explained the precarious position in which Doctor Aristotle F6nelon's 
death had left him. 

Maltre Leger adjusted a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles which were 
now perched upon his thin, shmp nose, sat back with the tipk of his 
fingers placed together and listened attentively. When Roger had 
done^, he said: 

"Your position is certainly a difficult on^ and I think that much 
your best course would be to return to your parents. If I advance 
you the necessary money for your journey to Strasbourg can you give 
me an honourable imdertaking as to my reimbursement, in due course?" 

Roger flushed slightly. For a moment he thought of taking the money 
and using it to return to England, but his whole mind still revolted 
at the Iffiought of reappearing peniuless at home to throw himself on 
his father's mercy; so he said, a trifly awkwardly: 

^'Your offer, Monsieur, is most kindly meant, and I deeply appreciate 
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it. But I left home on account of a most bitter quarrel with my step- 
father, who had made my life unbearable, so I am most loath to go 
back as long as there is the least possibility of my being able to earn 
my own livelihood.” 

The lawyer nodded S3ninpathetically. "Well, in that case, if you 
will tell me your qualifications, I will see if I can suggest anyttog.” 

"At school. Monsieur, I did well at composition and I write a fair 
hand. Unfortunately, I know nothing of bookkeeping, but I am strong 
in languages; my Greek is fair and my tutor was good enough to com- 
pliment me many times upon my Latin.” 

Maitre Leger looked at him vrtth a sudden increase of interest. 
"A good understanding of Latin is a valuable asset; and, of course, 
you speak and write fluent German?” 

This was a facer that Roger had not expected, and to have denied 
it would have immediately disclosed his story of being a native of 
Alsace to be false, so he avoided telling a direct lie by saying quickly: 
"I also did well in English; in fact, ’tis said that I have quite a gift 
for that tongue.” 

"These languages, coupled with a legible hand and the ability to 
compose, clearly fit you to enter one of the learned professions,” 
Maitre Leger announced. "Has it ever occurred to you to take up the 
law?” 

Again Roger was slightly nonplussed. He had wanted a life of 
excitement and travel, and few things could have been further removed 
from that than the dry-as-dust occupation of poring over legal 
documents. But in his mind at this moment there was no thought of 
choosing a permanent career, only of obtaining some temporary work 
which would stave off starvation; so he answered tactfully: "No, 
Monsieur, but it is an honourable profession, and no doubt interesting.” 

The lawyer smiled drily. "It gives one as good a status in France 
as one can have if not bom of the noblesse. But whether so h^h-spirited 
a young man as yourself would find it interesting is quite another 
matter. How old are you?” 

"Seventeen,” lied Roger, stretching his age as far as he thought 
he could do so with plausibility. 

"You are a httle old, then, to be boimd as an apprentice; and 'tis 
the custom for parents whose boys are articled to me to pay a consider- 
ation for their learning the profession. So 'twould be resented by the 
others if I took you without a fee.” 

On seeing Roger’s face fall, Maitre LSger went on tactfully: "How- 
ever, that might be overcome. I have formed the impression that you 
have a quick and intelligent mind, and if your Latin is as good as you 
say I may be able to offer you emplojTment.” Sorting quickly through 
his papers he selected one and, passing it across his desk, added; 
"See what you can make of this?” 

For a moment Roger was sadly baffled by the legal terms with 
which the document was besprinkled, but he soon found he could 
understand enough of it to pronounce it to be a mortg^ on some 
fields and a smah vineyard, and to state the terms of interest and 
repayment. 
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'"Since one can hardly expect you to be acquainted with our legal 
jargon, that is none too bad,” Maltre Leger declared, ”and most of the 
papers with which we are called on to deal are in Latin. I have recently 
lost my second Latin copyist, so I could offer you his place; but the 
renumeration would not be large.” 

"What figure have you in mind?” asked Roger anxiously, 

"Twelve loms a year.” 

Again Roger's face fell. It was less than five shillings a week. He 
had always Imown that clerks were a down-trodden and ill-paid class, 
but had not imagined the remuneration of their most junior grade 
to be quite as miserable as this. 

" 'Tis very kind of you,” he murmured unhappily, "but I fear 
I could barely live on that.” 

"You would not have to,” the lawyer replied. But perhaps I did 
not make my whole thought plain. We had been speaking of my 
apprentices and, while circumstances do not permit of your being 
articled to me, in view of your youth I was thinking of you in those 
terms. That is to say, you would bed and board with them here at my 
cost, and the louts a month would be yours to spend as you willed on 
small enjoyments or keeping some young woman in ribbons.” 

This put a very different complexion on the matter. A louts a 
month was no fortune and, Roger felt, a sad decline in his earnings 
after the near half a louts a day that he had been making as his share 
in his recent partnership. It seemed all wrong that the rewards of 
honest Work should be so infinitely less than those of merry 
charlatanism, but that was to be expected; and the present offer at 
least meant security from want throughout the winter with a prospect 
of having saved enough to return to England by the spring if no 
better approach to fortune had occurred in the meantime. In fact, 
as the lawyer was usually paid to take his apprentices and in this case 
was offering a wage, it seemed he was behaving very generously; and 
Roger, with his usual honesty when not forced by circumstances to 
conceal his motives, said so when accepting the proposition. 

Maitre L^er smiled again. " Tis true that I was in part prompted 
by the thought that no man works Well and happily unless he has a 
few francs for his private necessities in his pocket, yet I believe that 
I have the reputation in Rennes of a shrewd man at a bargain. You 
will leam soon enough that my apprentices are an idle, slovenly lot, 
with scarce a peck of brains or learning between them; whereas you. 
Monsieur Breuc, are clearly a young man of superior education and if 
you choose to apply yourself with even moderate endeavour to the 
tasks which are set you will, I have no doubt, earn your twelve Louis 
a year and show me a good profit in addition.” 

"I shall certainly do my best to repay your kindness,” Roger 
replied with genuine sincerity. "When do you wish me to start?” 

"Why, the sooner the better, since you have only to fetch your 
things from the Du GuescUn. Come with me now and I will present you 
to your future colleagues; then you can collect your belongings and 
settle in this evening.” 

As he stood up the lawyer paused a moment, staring down at his 
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papers thoughtfully; then he said: ‘‘My senior apprentices are older 
than yourself and are still working without a wage after three years 
here. You will be sharing their accommodation and be one of them 
in all but name. I am anxious to avoid any jealousy arising from the 
fact that you are being paid, so I think it would be wise to resort to a 
small deception. My wife is a native of Artois and has many relatives 
in the northern provinces. I propose to give out that you are a distant 
cousin^ of hers, as the relationship will appear an adequate reason 
for the special arrangement I have made in your case/' 

“It is good of you to provide against my being subject to un- 
pleasantness," said Roger. “But to carry the matter through would 
it not be advisable for you to present me to Madme Leger before 
I meet any of your employees, in order that we may arrange some 
details of this cousinship against anybody questioning me con- 
cerning it?" 

“I would do so, but Madame Leger accompanied me on my recent 
visit to Paris, and is not yet returned. I will inform her by letter of 
the arrangement, so that when she gets back she may greet you at 
once as her relative; but for the moment all you need tell anyone who 
questions you, is that your mother was a Colombat, since that was 
my wife's maiden name." As he finished speaking, Maitre Leger led the 
way downstairs and proceeded to introduce Roger to his new 
colleagues. 

The chief clerk was a bent old man named Fusier, but Brochard, 
his number two, a broad-shouldered, thick-set man of about forty, 
struck Roger as having much more personality. Three other clerks 
were employed, Guigner, Taillepied and Ruttot, the latter being 
the senior Latin cop 5 dst under whom Roger was to work. He thought 
all of them dre^, depressed-looking men, and was thoroughly glad 
that he had no intention of making the law his permanent profession. 

Tlie apprentices were introduced as Hutot, Quatrevaux, Douie, 
Monestot and Colas; that being the order of their seniority. Roger 
judged that the age he had given himself, of seventeen, made him 
younger than the two senior, about the same age as Douie and older 
than the two who had most recently joined the firm; but that in actual 
fact he was probably about of an age with the youngest. 

Hutot was a big, fair-haired, stupid-looking lout; Quatrevaux a 
dark thin fellow of better dress and appearance than the others; 
Douie the youth with the violent red hair who had shown him up to 
Maitre L6ger, Monestot a pimply-faced youngster who looked as if he 
had outgrown his strength; and Colas a bright-eyed, impish-looking lad. 

Roger found that the whole of the ground floor appeared to be 
offices. The apprentices all worked m a room at the back, under the 
supervision of the thick-set second head, Brochard. The clerks occupied 
the front room, with the exception of the old chief clerk Fusier, who 
had an office to himself on the opposite side of the stairs, next to the 
waiting-room. It was decided tibat as Roger was to be employed 
copying documents it would be best for hm to work in the clerks' 
room at a desk next to that of his senior, Ruttot. 

When the introductions had been completed Roger was handed 
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over to the junior apprentice, Colas, to be shown his living quarters. 
The mischievous-looking youngster took him upstairs to the top of the 
house where, beneath the roof, two attics had been converted into 
one room for the apprentices* Even so, the space seemed extraordinarily 
small; the six truclde beds were no more than a few inches apart and 
the low ceihng made the crowded chamber appallingly stuffy, 

'That's yours," said Colas, pointing to a bed in the far comer. 
"And, by all the saints, I*m pleased to see you." 

"Thank you," replied Roger giving him a slightly suspicious look, 
at this somewhat curious welcome. 

Colas grinned. "You don*t know what you are in for yet. Tis you 
who are the junior apprentice now, and a dog's life you'll find it, till 
some other poor greenhorn is articled and takes your place." 

"But I have not been articled," said Roger firmly, "so I am not an 
apprentice." 

"To the devil with that!" Colas declared truculently. "As you are 
to share our room you'll count as one. 'Twill be for you in future to 
get up an hour before the rest of us and fetch up the pails of water for 
our washing. You'll have to run errands for us, too; get us our tucker 
from JuUen, the pastrycook, and carry hilleUdoux from Hutot and 
Monestot to their mistresses. You'U empty the slops and make our beds 
in the midday recess. You won't have time for that in the mornings 
since 'twill be for you now to sweep out the office, clear the wastepaper 
baskets and fill the inkpots, unless you choose to do that overnight; 
but I've always been too tired by evening after eight hours of that old 
brate Brochard's driving." 

Roger's mouth hardened. When he had accepted Maitre Leger's 
offer he had expected to be faced with long hours of dreary and 
uninteresting work, but not to be sent back to school again; and young 
Colas had painted a picture of a more exacting life than that led by 
the most junior fags at Sherborne. 

"I'll do all there is to do in the office, if 'tis required of me," he 
said, "but you can all get your water for yourselves and run your own 
errands." 

"We’ll see about that," scoffed Colas. "Hutot is as strong as a bull, 
and as easily angered. Cross him if you like but 'twiU be the worse 
for you. And don't think 'twill do you any good to go tale-bearing to 
Maitre Ldger, If you do we'll make your fife hell for you." 

He paused for a moment, then went on more kindly. "Take my 
advice and do as Hutot tells you without complaining. You’ll soon get 
used to it, and I will lend you a hand now and then. I'U give you a 
good tip, too. Keep on the right side of Brigitte, the cook, and she'll 
give you a decent portion at meals." 

Roger accepted this belated olive branch but reserved his decision 
as to how far he would make himself a slave to the other apprentices; 
then, as the day was now well advanced, he said he would go and fetch 
his belongings from th^ Du Guesdin. 

He had already settled up there that morning, so he had only 
to collect his bag, and, on the way, he decided to take a walk through 
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the town in order to think over the new situation in which he found 
himself. 

Apart from the personal loss he felt over the death of old Aristotle 
Fenelon he was just beginning to realise how much he would miss the 
free life of the road, as the constant change of scene and interest had 
suited his temperament. By comparison the lawyer's office offered not 
only a narrow life but one of drudgery. Yet to settle down there for a 
time at least offered security and seemed his only way of escape from 
the perils which beset a life of homeless vagabondage. 

There was, too, the question of Athenais. Even with his other pre- 
occupations during the day she had never been far from his thoughts 
and, although Monsieur Aldegonde had said that she would be absent 
from Rennes for some weeks, she was certain to return there in due 
course. He felt that, come what might, he could not possibly bring 
himself to leave Rennes without seeing her again; so the obvious 
course was to make the best of things for the time being at Maitre 
Leger's. 

One point about his new position worried him considerably. His 
master had naturally assumed that he knew German, and, although 
it seemed unlikely that much German correspondence passed through 
the office, he did not want to be caught out; not only for his own 
sake but because of the awkward position in which it would place his 
benefactor, now that he was presumed to be one of Maitre Lager's 
relatives by marriage. 

It was clear that he could not hope to m^ter the language in a few 
weeks without proper tuition, but he felt that with the aid of a German 
grammar, for such secret study as he could get in during his spare time, 
he might be able to learn sufficient of it to make out the contents of a 
letter; so he walked the streets xmtil he found a bookshop on the Quai 
de Lamennais, where he managed to buy a 'Tirst Steps in German" 
and a French-German dictionary. 

Darkness Was now falling, so, quickening his pace, he collected his 
things at the Du Guesclin and made his way back to the lawyer's house 
in the Rue d'Antrain, 

Up in the attic he found his new room-mates tidying themselves up 
before going down to supper. They immediately all crowded round him 
with a spate of questions. He did his best to answer civilly but without 
committing himself too far on the score of his past circumstances. 

The dark, well-dressed Quatrevaux proved his most persistent 
questioner, but it was the surly-looking Hutot who said; 

"So, you're a relative of Madame Leer's, are you? Well, don't 
imagine that we diall treat you any dfeerently on that accomt. 
You are now the junior here and will consider yourself as our servant." 

"Nay, nay," Quatrevaux protested in a mocking voice, "how 
crudely you put things, Hutot. Monsieur Breuc is not our servant, but 
a friend who will be delighted to render us certain services; and, as 
an earnest of his friendship, he was just about to suggest procuring 
half a dozen bottles of good wine in which we could drink his health 
to-night." 

Roger knew that the custom of paying one's footmg was a common 
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one on entering many walks of life, so he replied at once: will do so 
with pleasure, Messieurs, if you will be good enough to tell me where 
best to buy them/' 

“After supper I will take you to a good place round the comer/' 
volunteered Quatrevaux. “But there is supper, so let us go down/' 

A handbeU had begun to clang as he was speaking and, on hearing 
it, all the others made a dash for the door, leaving Roger and 
Quatrevaux to bring up the rear. 

“Ill-mannered bmtes," murmured the dark young man. “By the 
way they rush for their food anyone could tell that they come from 
peasant families; but I saw at the first glance. Monsieur Breuc, that 
you are a person of some breeding." 

“ 'Tis true. Monsieur, and I am happy to be able to return the 
compliment." 

“I trust we shall be friends, then. In these times persons who 
have any pretensions to quality should stand together. But I warn 
you to have a care how you cross Hutot. He is cunning as well as 
strong and in a position to make your life a misery if you refuse to 
obey his slightest whim." 

“Thanks for the warning," said Roger gratefully. “As for your 
offer of friendship, Monsieur, I am most happy to accept it. If my 
lot is to be a hard one here 'twill be a great consolation to have 
someone to whom I can talk freely." 

On their reaching the ground floor Quatrevaux led Roger through a 
short passage at the back of the hall to a one-storeyed wing of the 
house that jutted out along the side of a small courtyard. It contained 
Maitre Lager's dining-room and the kitchen quarters. 

Roger had supposed that the apprentices would eat with the 
master of the house, but Quatrevaux told him that only Brochard 
enjoyed that privilege, and that of being waited on by Aimee, the 
little fifteen-year old maid. The rest of the staff lived out, and to 
fend for themselves in the kitchen was considered good enough for the 
apprentices. 

The others were already seated at a big deal table and Brigitte, 
the ample-bosomed yoimg cook, was ladling stew from a saucepan 
on to their plates. Roger wished her good-evening and, as soon as she 
had helped him, set to; but before he was a third of the way through, 
the others had guzzled their portions and were calling for a second 
helping. By the time his turn came Hutot had demanded a third and 
the saucepan was empty, which provoked a general laugh at Roger's 
expense. There was o^y bread and cheese to follow, but ample of that, 
so he made up on it and did not leave &e table hungry. 

When they had finished they all went out into the town and, 
leaving their companions, Quatrevaux took Roger to a small tavern 
nearby: on entering which he at once suggested that they should 
drink a bottle together on their own. 

“ 'Twin take us Imlf an hour or more to dispose of a bottle," Roger 
hazarded, thinking of his extremely small store of crowns, “Will not 
the others become angry at being kept waiting for so long?" 

“Nay, we have ample time," Quatrevaux shrugged. “ 'Tis perhaps 
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some excuse for the way they bolt their food that on weekdays after 
supper is our only time of recreation. All of us have a tryst with some 
wench most evenings, but must be in by ten, as Brochard locks up at 
that hour and has a dozen unpleasant ways of taking it out of late- 
comers. Tis on that account we are forced to cele&ate by taking 
bottles up to our room; but you can depend upon it that none of them 
will be back before St. Pierre's bells have begun their chiming." 

“In that case what wine will you drink?" asked Roger, endeavouring 
to hide his anxiety as to whether his funds would run to this evening's 
entertainment. 

To his relief his new friend answered: "They have a good Chateau 
Neuf du Pape here that is not expensive, and for the wine we are to 
take back the Vin Ordinaire will serve. Those clowns have no palates 
for a good vintage. They scarce know one wine from another and 
require only something upon which they can sozzle themselves." 

At a table in one of a line of partitioned recesses they enjoyed their 
bottle and, meanwhile, Quatrevaux gave Roger quite a lot of informa- 
tion about Maitre Leger's household. The lawyer himself was a shrewd 
man and a not unkindly master. His wife, as Roger no doubt knew, 
was much younger than himself, a pretty creature and a bom 
coquette. Old Fusier knew his law but otherwise was a dotard and 
rarely interfered with anybody. Brochard, who aspired to a partner- 
ship, really ran the place. He was both clever and exacting. His only 
interest outside the firm Was politics. He was a reformer of the most 
rabid type and if the present discontents ever came to a head would 
prove dangerous. Douie, the third apprentice, on the other hand, 
was deeply religious, and the Church still wielded immense power in 
Brittany. He, Quatrevaux, was not himself a Breton; he hailed from 
Provence. As Brochard was a freethinker he and Douie often had 
terrific arguments. 

As the catalogue went on Roger ^thered that these two were, 
apart from Maitre Leger, the only serious people in the house. The 
others either lived the fives of cabbages or were solely concerned with a 
succession of ever-changing love affairs. 

“How is it that you have no tryst to-night?" Roger inquired, after 
he had listened to Quatrevaux's revelations about several of his 
colleagues' illicit amours, made with evident approval. 

The handsome young Provencal gave him a sly look. “You have 
not met Manon Pradhot yet, have you? She is a niece of Maitre Leger's, 
and keeps house for him in Madame's absence. She is a Parisien and 
infinitely superior to these little Rennes troUops with whom the others 
amuse themselves. Why diould I go outside the house when such 
good fare is to be had within it?" 

As the Cathedral clock struck the quarter they collected the six 
bottles of Vin Ordinaire^ which to Roger's relief cost only half a franc 
a-piece, and carried them back to their lodging. A few minutes later 
the rest of the apprentices began to arrive, pewter mugs were pro- 
duced, the corks of the bottles were drawn and the small company 
settled down on their beds to toast Roger's initiation. 

For some time the talk was gene]^, with many allusions to the 
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other inmates of the house and various girls of the town, which meant 
nothing to Roger; but then they began to ask him again about himself 
and he had to call largely upon his powers of invention. 

From the crosstalk that ensued he soon discovered that they were 
just primitive and boorish rather than malicious, and that, apart 
from Quatrevaux, he already knew far more of the world than all of 
them put together. They had all been brought up in narrow parochial 
surroimdings; none of them had ever been in a town larger than 
Rennes and his English public school education far surpassed anything 
they had received at the hands of Catholic priests in small town 
colleges. 

By the time five out of six bottles had been consumed he knew 
that he had created something of an impression and that they now 
regarded him with a certain respect, even if their admiration was 
somewhat offset by a grudging envy; so he felt that if he played his 
cards well he might be able to secure a reasonable deal from them. 
With a view to further enhancing his prestige he launched into an 
account of his sword fight with Be Roubec, although retailing the 
affair as though it had occurred in Strasbourg and had resulted from a 
chance encounter with a drunken rake on the way home one night. 

At first they obviously believed him to be boasting and soon began 
to taunt him with half-drunken sneers of derision; but, quite good- 
humouredly, he pulled his long sword from under his bed, displayed 
it to their surprised gaze and said: 

'^Believe me or not as you like, but I am perfectly prepared to 
fight anyone here, either in a fencing school with buttoned foils or 
somewhere outside the town with naked steel.'" 

His half-playful announcement was followed by a brief, strained 
silence. He doubted if any of them had ever handled a sword in their 
lives, and felt certain that his challenge would not be accepted; but he 
waited with interest to see how they would take it. 

After a moment the hulking Hutot spoke up for the rest; 

"I am of the people and the rapier is not for such as us; but I am 
strong enough to break you in half, my little man, and you would 
remember a good kick from me for a month afterwards. WTiile I am 
here you'll show me the respect and service due to your elders." 

Roger was quick to seize upon the point. He had known all along 
that he would never be able to intimidate Hutot, or overawe the others 
as long as they had the support of their senior; so he launched a project 
that he had iu mind for spUtting the party. 

"Monsieur Hutot," he said with sudden gravity, "Believe me, you 
will never find me lacking in respect to you or unwilling to oblige 
you in an3d:hing you may require of me. But I am sure you will agree 
that, since I am not an articled apprentice, I am entitled to suggest 
that my age should be the governing factor in whom I serve here 
and whom I do not." 

" Tis an innovation that I'll not stand for," declared Douie. 

"You win hold your peace and do as you are bid," said Quatrevaux 
sharply. "How old axe you, Breuc?" 

"Seventeen and three months," Roger lied, once more stretching 
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his age to the maximum which he thought might pass as credible; 
yet, had he known it, he could safely have added another six months, 
since so impressed were they by his savoit-faire and comparative 
breadth of Imowledge, they would still have believed him. 

"'We celebrated Douie's name-day towards the end of September,” 
Quatrevaux remarked, "so he can be but seventeen and a few weeks. 
I am eighteen and a half, and Hutot nearly twenty.” 

"Very well, then,” said Roger. "I will serve you. Monsieur 
Quatrevaux, and Monsieur Hutot, to the best of my ability, but the 
other three must arrange matters among themselves.” 

" Tis all against our custom,” demurred Hutot. 

"And what of the cleaning of the oflBice?” cried little Colas angrily. 
"I’ve done it daily for eight months and thought my time was nearing 
its end. Yet now, the sixth bed here is occupied, Maltre Leger cannot 
take another apprentice until Hutot leaves, and that will not be till 
next Whitsuntide. ’Tis unjust that I should be saddled with it for 
sixteen months when the normal period is something less than a year.” 

For a moment it looked as though Roger’s plan for saving lomself 
from becoming the general drudge hung again in the balance, but he 
said quickly: 

"The office work I am prepared to share with you.” Then picking 
up the last bottle of wine he refilled the glasses of the two seniors and 
added: "The decision rests with you. Monsieur Hutot, but in view of 
my age and the fact that I am not an articled apprentice I appeal to 
your sense of fairness,’' 

Quatrevaux suddenly came to his assistance. "Breuc has made a 
good case. We are all lawyers here, and our rulings should be just ones.” 

"I’ll not start to run my own errands again,” Douie put in suddenly, 
and the silent, stupid-looking Monestot nodded agreement. 

"Colas will continue to serve you two while Breuc looks after us,” 
said Quatrevaux. "That is fair enough, is it not, Hutot?” 

The burly Hutot shrugged his broad shoulders. "As you wUl. So 
long as my needs are attended to without question I care not how the 
juniors arrange matters between themselves.” 

So the question was settled and now, half befuddled by the wine 
they had drunk, they went to bed: Roger feeling no little pleased 
witib himself that his skilful diplomacy had succeeded in at least 
reducing his new masters from five to two. 

Next morning, having carried up the washing-water with Colas and 
helped him to dean out the office, Roger breakfasted with the others 
in the kitchen and, immediately afterwards^ was set to work under 
Ruttot’s supervision on copying Latin documents. 

The senior copyist was a frail looking, bespectaded feUow of about 
thirty-five, who suffered from an habitual and irritating cough. He 
was a man of no ambition, having been a copyist for the past ten years 
and expecting to continue as one all his life. But he was competent at 
his work and evidentily anxious that Roger should become so, too; as 
he took the trouble to make out a list for him of Latin legal expressions 
and hdp^ him without grumbling whenever he found himself in 
difficulties. 
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As Roger had feared, the work proved extremely monotonous and, 
as soon as its newness had worn off, he began to feel more than ever 
that Fate had played him a scurvy trick in forcing him to earn a 
pittance in such a manner. 

He soon found, too, that although he had saved himself from 
becoming the slave of all his colleagues, fagging for Hutot alone was 
worse than anything he had endured as a new boy at Sherborne. The 
only interests of this coarse and powerfully built young Breton were 
drink and women. Brigitte, the fresh-faced cook, was his permanent 
stand-by, but on such nights as he did not creep down to the little 
room that she occupied on the ground floor, and they were many, he 
left the house by stealth after it had been locked up to spend the best 
part of the night with other girls of loose morals who lived in the 
neighbourhood. 

His method of doing so was to lower himself by a rope from the 
attic window to the roof of the out-jutting kitchen and, from there, 
scramble down into the courtyard. But lest the rope should be seen 
from one of the lower windows during his absence it had to be 
hauled up after his descent and lowered again on his return. This now 
became one of Roger's duties and, since Hutot rarely returned till the 
early morning, his abettor had to sleep with a piece of string attached 
to Ms little finger, the other end of which, having been passed through 
the window, hung down into the yard so that Hutot could pull it as a 
signal that he had returned. 

Roger intensely resented being violently woken three or four 
nights a week by a painful jerking of Ms hand, and even more the fact 
that Hutot often returned drunk, wMch necessitated putting him to 
bed and afterwards clearing up the disgusting mess he had made when 
he had been sick. Yet there was nothing to be done about it as, on the 
only occasion that he had had the temerity to protest, Hutot had 
knocked him down and kicked him savagely. 

Another less unpleasant but irritating duty that Roger was called 
on to perform was, during the midday recess, to carry Hutot's hilleUdoux 
to Ms latest conquests. As the senior apprentice was not the least 
particular about looks or class these ranged from washerwomen to 
girls who were known to be the common property of the town. 

They were a coarse and vicious lot, and several of them, having 
made advances to Roger himself without success, then took a special 
delight in jeering at him as a prude and trying to make him blush by 
obscene remarks every time he had to visit them. Not only did he come 
to hate these missions but they took much of his free time that he 
would have otherwise employed in studying his German. He dared 
not let Ms books be seen by anyone at Maltre L6ger's, so his only 
opportunity of getting down to them, except on Sundays, was on fine 
days when he could spend an hour after dejmner sitting on a bench in 
the Jardin d&s Plantes. 

Quatrevaux continued to treat him as a friend when the others 
were not about but, possibly from fear of losing Ms own prestige, was 
also exacting in Ms requirements of service. Nevertheless, his demands 
were much less onerous than Hutot's and mainly consisted in buying 
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ribbons, bonbons and other presents for Mademoiselle Manon 
Prudhot. 

Roger met Manon occasionally, going in or out of the house or on 
the stairs, and he did not consider her particularly pretty; but she had 
a beautiful figure, dressed with great elegance and had dark, roguish 
eyes. She was about twenty-two and, for those times, old not to be 
already married; but rumour had it that a scandal resulting from her 
having had an illegitimate child had hampered her chances in Paris; 
hence her coming to live with her uncle at Rennes. In any case, Roger 
knew that she could be no prude as often, when he was roused in the 
early hours of the morning by Hutot returning home, he saw that 
Quatrevaux’s bed was empty. 

After three weeks of his boring and humiliating existence at Maitre 
Leger's Roger felt that he could not possibly bear it much longer. The 
thought of Athenais had alone sustained him so long, but he had known 
her for only one evening and even the indelible impression made upon 
him by her fairy-like yet imperious beauty was becoming slightly 
blimted in his memory. She would, he knew, remain his dream divinity 
for years to come, yet his prospects of seeing much of her in the future 
now seemed remote, and those of his ever being able to make her his 
wife, positively nil. 

"^ile pondering his unhappy state one day towards the end of 
October it occurred to him that it was now just on three months since 
he had left home. By this time his father should have been re-posted and, 
if despatched to a distant station, would not be back in England for 
another year or more. If that were the case the coast was now clear for 
his own return. His homecoming, it was true, would not have the 
glamour with which he had once hoped to invest it, but at least he 
could say that he had succeeded in supporting himself in a foreign 
country for three months, which, at his age, was no small achievement. 
And while he was still not prepared to face his outraged father he felt 
that he could quite well bring himself to eat humble pie before his 
mother. 

With this in mind he decided to write to her and, as he was apt to 
act at once on any impulse he felt to be a good one, he set about it that 
very day. 

In his letter he said nothing of his nearly disastrous crossing with 
the smugglers, or of poor old Aristotle F6nelon, and he made his 
position sound considerably better than it was in fact. He once more 
begged pardon for the anxiety that his running away must have caused 
her, then went on to say that he was in excellent health and had 
obtained a good position with the leading lawyer in Rennes. It was, 
he admitted, a come-down for a gentleman to serve in a lawyer's office 
as a derk, but even that was, in his eyes, an infinitely better condition of 
life than the miserable existence led by a midshipman in a man-o'-war. 
He added that while he had no intention of making law his career he 
should certainly stick to it until something better offered rather than 
return if his fatifier was still at home. But tibat if the Admiral had been 
given a command and gone to sea again he was quite wiUiog to take 
ship for England and dScuss with her any ideas which she might have 
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as to a more promising future for him. He refrained from informing 
her that he lacked the necessary funds to get back as he did not wish 
to admit that he was practically penniless, and he felt that it would 
be time enough to ask her to send him the money for his passage if 
her reply was favourable. 

Having completed his letter he was anxious to get a reply to it as 
speedily as possible. On inquiring at the Hdtel des Posies he learned 
that his missive might take anything up to a month to reach England, 
but that if he sent it by express it should get there, depending on the 
state of the weather, in a week to ten days; so he spent his last two 
crowns in sending it by the faster service. 

His father having so recently been made a Rear-Admiral could be 
taken as a sure sign that he would be fairly speedily re-posted, so 
Roger felt that all the odds were on his parent being already once 
more at sea. It had cost him a lot to propose returning, as he would 
stih have to face a possibly scornful Georgina and tell her what a poor 
figure he had cut in the matter of her jewels. But now that he had 
t^ken the decision he was glad of it and, much comforted by the thought 
that he would, almost certainly, be back in his own comfortable home 
by the end pf November, he returned to face his daily drudgery and 
Hutot's outrageous demands with a more cheerful countenance than 
he had been able to put upon them for some time. 

It was eight days after he had written and despatched his letter 
that he again saw Ath6nals. His flair for foreign languages made his 
study of German sufficiently interesting for him to continue working 
at it after lunch each day, ^though he now counted on getting home 
in the near future; and, having left the Jardin des Plantes, he was on 
his way back through the Rue St. Melaine when he recognised her 
coach. He knew it at once from the Hveries of the servants, and as it 
passed him a moment later at a fast trot he caught sight of her inside. 
She did not see him, as she was sitting bolt upright, beside Madame 
Marie- Ange Velot, staring straight in front of her, but the one glimpse 
of her lovely and imperious proffie was enough to set his heart thumping 
like a sledge-hammer. 

As he turned to gape after the coach he felt that she was ten, nay a 
hundred, times more beautiful than the picture he had kept of her 
in his memory; a httle goddess who had descended to this sordid 
earth on which no mort^ was even fitted to be a footstool for her 
feet. Yet, before the coach had turned the corner of the street he had 
determined that he must kiss her hand that very night. 

That afternoon, for the first time, Monsieur Ruttot had to upbraid 
him severely for re^y slipshod work in his copying, but he simply could 
not keep hk mind on has task and, that evening, having smartened 
himself up as well as he could, he bolted his dinner with the avidity 
of the other apprentices in order the more quickly to get out of the 
house. 

On his arriving at the H&tel de Rochambeau one of the footmen 
answered the door to him and went to summon Monsieur Aldegonde. 
The major-domo greeted him with his usual look of haughty disapproval 
and when Roger asked for his name to be taken up to Mademoiselle de 
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Rochambeau replied that Mademoiselle coidd not be disturbed at 
present as she was stiU at dinner. 

His ardour somewhat damped by this rebuff Roger set to slowly 
pacing back and forth across the great marble-floored hall, while 
Aldegonde reascended the staircase to resume supervising the service 
of the meal. For over half an hour he waited, at first somewhat consoled 
for the delay from having learned that his divinity was definitely at 
home and had not merely been in Rennes on a flying visit that after- 
noon; then with ever-growing impatience to have si^t of her. 

At last footsteps sounded again at the top of the stairs and, to his 
surprise, he saw young Count Lucien, followed by Aldegonde, coming 
down towards him. Ceasing his pacing he greeted the Count with a smile 
and made him a low bow. 

The little Count halted two steps from the bottom of the staircase 
and returned the bow only with tte faintest inclination of the head, 
then he said in a shrill voice: 

*T am told that you have requested an audience with Mademoiselle, 
my sister. Monsieur. For what purpose do you require it?" 

‘'Why, Monsieur le Coimt, to pay my respects to her," Roger 
replied a trifle uneasily. 

"Is it true that you have become a clerk in our lawyer's office?" 

"Yes, and I do not seek to hide it. But 'tis only a temporary 
measure. You will recall, no doubt, the straits in which I was left on 
the death of Doctor Aristotle Fenelon, and I was forced to take the 
only employment that offered, or starve." 

"I care not if you starve or no," cried the young Count, giving vent 
to his anger. "How dare you presume on the fact that Mademoiselle 
de Rochambeau was impulsive enough to bring you here one night out 
of charity. You were then naught but a peniuless vagabond, and you 
are little better now. The de Rochambeaux do not consort with lawyer's 
clerks and your request to wait upon Mademoiselle is an outrageous 
insult." 

Roger had gone pale to the lips. "You stuck-up little fool!" he 
suddeiily burst out. "Whatever work I may do I'm as much a gentleman 
as you any day. Keep your tongue between your teeth, or 'twill be 
the worse for you!" 

Count Luden's hand shot out, and he shrilled to Aldegonde: 
"Seize that impudent upstart and throw him out!" 

At Aldegonde's signal the tall footman advanced upon Roger, 
grasped him by the shoulders and, swivelling him round, thrust him 
towards the door. 

"By Godl" he shouted over his shoulder, "I'll get even with you for 
this!" 

Next moment he was at the top of the steps. He heard Count 
Lucien cry: "If you dare to show your face here again I'll have you 
whipped by my lackeys." 

Then the footman’s knee caught Roger a hefty biS on the behind. He 
pitched forward down the short flight of steps and fell sprawling in 
the courtyard; the door was slammed to behind him. 

Picking himself up he turned round and shook his fist in impotent 
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fury at the dark facade of the mansion; then, literally sobbing with 
rage, he staggered out into the street. 

For a week he could scarcely think of anything but the abominable 
humiliation to which he had been subjected. He came from a country 
where there were still very marked class distinctions, but in which 
there had grown up during the centuries a feeling that all classes were 
necessary to a well-ordered society, and that each was worthy of 
respect from the others as long as in the main its representatives 
contributed their quota to the common good. The better educated 
and more fortunately placed planned and ordered the way of life of 
the majority. They gave of their blood unstintingly in leading the 
defence of the country in time of war, meted out impartial, unbribable 
justice to their equals and inferiors alike, and tided the country people 
over times of difficulty whenever there was a failure of the crops. The 
others gave loyal service in peace and war and did not question the 
wisdom of their intellectual superiors in directing the affairs of the 
nation. Yet all stood fairly on their own feet with a true sense of 
their own dignity as individuals and proper rights as free men; and 
all had a ready word of good cheer for the others in their daily lives. 
The humblest labourer would talk as an equal about the prospects of 
crops or village affairs with his landlord and the noblest in the land 
was not ashamed to crack a joke with the yokels over a cup of ale in 
the village inn. 

Here in France everything was utterly different. The country 
people lived in the direst poverty and were treated, not like human 
beings but like animals, by a stupid, hidebound and stony-hearted 
nobility of whom, Roger felt, little Count Lucien was a typical repre- 
sentative. Even the townsfolk were a race apart, despising the peasants 
and in turn despised by the aristocracy. Owing to the decay of feudalism 
the whole system had become hideously false and distorted so that the 
links binding one class to another had now utterly disappeared, leaving 
gaping voicfe of hatred and envy where good .will, trust and mutual 
service had once held sway. 

In this week of personal bitterness he became an inarticulate but 
fervid revolutionary; and, while quite illegally divorcing Ath^nais de 
Rochambeau from her caste, hoped that the day would soon come 
when the whole decadent French nobility might be stripped of its 
antiquated privileges and thrown upon a dungheap. Yet, beyond all, 
he longed as he had never longed before to return to the green and 
smiling fields of England. 

Morose and silent he laboured on at his work and did as he was bid 
by the senior apprentices without a murmur of complaint, but he was 
now counting the hours until a letter from his mother should bring 
hhn release from Ms bondage. 

At last, on the i6th of November, it arrived. Brodiard handed it to 
him on his entering the office first thing that morning and gave him a 
look of curiosity as he remarked: 

^'You must have friends who travel far afield, young man, to 
correspond with them in England." 

But Roger ignored the imphed question, stuffed the letter in his 
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pocket and, excusing himself hurriedly, dashed upstairs to read it. 
He was already cursing his short-sighted policy iti not having asked 
his mother for funds with which to return, as now he would have to 
write again, and another three weeks must elapse before he could 
receive her reply with the money which would enable him to set out. 
In his mind he made a swift calculation. Three weeks would bring 
him to the 7th of December and allowing another four days, which 
should be ample for his journey, he should reach L3miington by the 
nth. Even with unforeseen delays he would be home in plenty of time 
for Christmas. 

With hasty, fumbling fingers he tore the letter open, and ran his 
eye swiftly down the close-written pages. The letter was only mildly 
reproachful and full of loving phrases. As he skimmed through it a 
paragraph near its end suddenly riveted his attention. 

In it, his mother urged him to write frequently, and said how 
relieved she was to hear that he was comfortably settled as, much as 
she would love to see him, it would be most ill-advised to return as yet. 
With time she hoped to bring about a softeniug of his father's heart, 
but Roger's conduct had angered him to such a degree that he had 
sworn never to receive him into the house again. As to the Admiral's 
going to sea, to her own great joy, apart from the fact that it would 
deprive her of seeing Roger, there would be no prospect of that for a 
long time to come. He had, early that month, been appointed C.-in-C., 
Portsmouth, and his command being so near Ljunington would 
enable him to practically live at home for the next two years. 


CHAPTER XIII 

FIRST LOVE 

Two years! At Roger’s age that sounded like a life sentence. Aghast 
and dumbfounded, tears welled up into his eyes. As they misted over 
he could no longer make out his mother’s fine writing and he dropped 
the letter on to his truckle bed. This then, was the price he must 
pay for his liberty. To slave for eight hours a day, week after week, 
in a musty office, to feed in a kitchen and sleep with five others in the 
sordid, depressing attic room. No holidays, apart from the principal 
Saints' days, were ever given; Saturday was a working day like all the 
rest and, even had there been some periods of leisure to look forward 
to, he had neither the money nor the friends with which to enjoy them. 
Yet, where could he go? What could he do? Other than continue to face 
this dreary round, which appeared to be his sole means of securing 
the bare necessities of life. 

Gomety he fought back the tears, blinked his eyes clear and picked 
up the letter agaio to read it through properly, in the hope that he 
might yet discover in it some ray of comfort. But there was none. 
Evidently his mother had read into his overdrawn picture of the 
position he had secured that he was content to remain where he was 
for the present unless his father was prepared to forgive and forget 
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the past. She praised him for his initiative in having obtained a post of 
responsibility while still so young and said how fortunate he was to 
have been taken into the house of a kindly and respectable lawyer. 
The rest of the letter contained only local news and much good advice 
as to how he should care for his he^th through the winter. 

Her reference to the winter brought back to Roger's miad a problem 
that had been causing him much concern of late. Apart from a change 
of linen he had no clothes other than those he stood up in; and, now 
that it was mid-November, he sadly needed a warm coat. 

As his prospects of returning home had been so rudely shattered, 
it occurred to him that, while he could not ask his mother to send 
him money without loss of face, he could ask her to send him his 
wardrobe. Monsieur Brochard, who acted as cashier as well as second 
head in the office, would, he felt sure, give him his November pay in 
advance if he asked for it. Then he could buy himself a coat at once, 
still have cash in hand and, by selling some of his things that he did 
not particularly require when they arrived from England, make good 
the outlay he contemplated at the moment. 

This project helped a little to take his mind off the sad blow he 
had just received and, during the course of the day, he carried it out. 
The possession of the new coat, a good warm garment of maroon cloth 
with a big triple collar, cheered him considerably; and the next day 
being Sunday, he went to Mass in it. 

Roger had been brought up with a horror of Popish mummery, as 
the practices of the Roman Catholic church Were then termed in 
England; but upon going to live at Maltre Lager's he had found himself 
in a most invi^ous position. None of the household, apart from the 
red-headed Douie, appeared to be particularly religious, and from their 
conversation it was clear that a number of them were actually free- 
thinkers; yet everyone in the household went to at least one service in 
the Cathedral every Stmday, and Roger was obviously expected to 
go too. 

As he was supposed to have come from a German province he had 
thought of sa3dng that he was a Lutheran, but he soon realised that he 
would be inviting serious trouble for himself if he did. During his two 
months in France he had already learned that all Protestants were 
penalised there even more rigorously than were Catholics in England, 
and that Brittany was the most rabid of all Catholic strongholds. Not 
being of the stuff of which religious martyrs are made and fearing to 
add to the many difficulties with which he was already beset, he had 
decided, like King Henry of France and Navarre before him, that a 
quiet life was worfii a Mass, and, taking the line of least resistance, had 
accompanied Julien Quatrevaux to St. Pierre, 

To his relief he found that most of his colleagues neither took 
Communion'^or went to Confession with any regularity; so, not being 
called upon to imperil his immortal soul, as he would have regarded 
so doing, he was able to attend the service simply as an interested 
spectator. The gorgeous robes of the priests, the pageantry of the 
ceremonial, the incense and the muric all appealed to his imagination; 
and he thought the diort but colourful ritual a great improvement on 
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the long and uninspiring services he had been accustomed to attend 
in England; so he had formed the habit of going to Mass without a 
qualm. 

On this occasion a surprise was in store for him. There were no 
pews in the nave of the great Cathedral and the bulk of the congregation 
stood about in little groups, only the richer among them using stools 
or ^rie-dieu which were brought to church and carried home again 
by the servants who accompanied them. This led to people often 
changing their position during the course of the service and, about 
halfway through the Mass, a tall man haying planted himself in front 
of Roger, he moved to a less congested place. From it, he suddenly 
caught sight of Athenais. 

For the remainder of the service he could not take his eyes off 
her and, at its end, he moved again so that she would have to pass 
close to him on her way to the door. 

Flushed and excited he nerved himself to meet her glance as, 
having moved on an impulse, he was suddenly beset by an awful fear 
that he had deliberately offered himself to a new humiliation. Count 
Lucien was not with her, only Madame Marie-Ang6 and a footman, 
but her brother might have told, her how he had had her iminvited 
visitor thrown out of the house and Roger, burning with shame at the 
memory, now dreaded that on seeing him her look would hold only 
contempt. 

Panicking at the thought he sent up a swift prayer that she would 
not see him after all; but it was too late — ^their eyes had met. 

For a second hers showed only surprise, then she made a slight 
inclination in response to his deep bow. When he raised his head again 
she was passing within a foot of where he stood. Suddenly she turned 
her dazzling OTiile full upon him. His heart missed a beat and he 
barely suppressed a gasp of astonished delight. By the time he could 
draw breatib again, she was gone. 

For several moments he remained standing where he was, his 
eyes unseeing and quite unconscious of the crowd that was streaming 
about him towards the doors of the Cathedral. He knew that he was 
trembling but he could not collect his wits, then suddenly it dawned 
upon him how much difference that single radiant smile had made 
in his life. 

He might be condemned to daily drudgery and nightly irritations; 
he might be penniless and with only the most slender prospects of 
bettering his condition for a long time to come. But he still held the 
interest and friendship of the loveliest and most adorable person in 
the whole world. By remaining in Rennes, he could see her from 
time to time. If only he were patient Fate could not be so unkind as to 
fail to provide him with an opportunity of talking to her again. 

All Sunday afternoon and evening his mind was filled with delicious 
daydreams. Some powerful noble would besmirch the beautiful 
Athenais’s name and he, Roger, would call the fellow out. As he 
thought of it he could feel tho stretch of his shoulder muscles in the 
furious lunge by which he would drive his blade dean through the 
villain's black heart. Her coach would be beset by footpads one dark 
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night and, single-handed, he would drive off the whole brutal gang, 
to receive as his reward for her rescue Count Lucien's apologies and the 
grateful thanks of the Marquis, her father. Better stiU, he would 
render some amazing service to his own country, for which King George 
would make him an Earl, or perhaps, a Duke; and he would then return 
to France as a resplendent nobleman himself to demand from the 
Marquis, Mademois^e de Rochambeau's hand in marriage. 

But on the Monday, to the obvious surprise of Ruttot, he threw 
himself with an entirely new enthusiasm into his work. Overnight 
he had abandoned his wild imaginings. He had suddenly realised that 
as long as he remained a copyist he would be tied to his office stool 
aU day, but if he could make himself really useful to Maitre L6ger 
he rnight, like the senior clerks, sometimes be entrusted to conduct 
outside missions; he noight even be given the de Rochambeau papers 
to handle, and thus be provided with an adequate reason for making 
frequent visits to Athenms’s home. 

For some days, apart from Ruttot's praise, the great improvement 
in his work gained no recognition; but towards the end of the week 
it brought him a quite unexpected amelioration of his lot. 

It so chanced that Maitre L6ger, who was generally so absorbed 
in his own affairs that he had hardly spoken to Roger since engaging 
him, had to go out on the Saturday morning to keep an exceptionally 
early appointment. On his return he found Roger and Colas still 
cleaning out the front office. Pausing in the doorway, a frown of 
disapproval on his sharp features, he said to Roger: 

‘‘Why axe you down so early, Breuc, and thus engaged? Tis for 
the jumor apprentice to clean out the offices. And, even if they have 
counted you as such so far I will have it so no longer. Your work has 
greatly improved of late and 'tis not right that a competent copyist 
should be put to such menial tasks." 

Flushing with picture, Roger thanked him and determined to 
redouble his efforts. Little Colas was furious, but there was clearly no 
appeal from this decision of the master, so, henceforth, Roger was 
enabled to enjoy an extra half-hour in bed each morning. 

Next day he was at the main door of St. Pierre half an hour before 
High Mass was due to begin, but, although he stood there until the 
service had got well under way, he did not see Athenais arrive. 
Thinking she nught have entered the Cathedral by one of the other 
doors he went in and moved about as discreetly as he could among 
the crowd, but his search for her was in vain. This was a grievous 
disappointment as the whole of his leisure during the past week had 
been given to the anticipation of seeing her again and being the 
recipient of another of her divine smiles. 

In bed that night he tortured himself with all sorts of probable 
and improbable reasons for Ath6nais's non-appearance at Mass. 
She had been taken ill; was perhaps at death's door, and he was 
powerless to help her^ Madame Marie-Ange had seen her smile at hiTn 
the previous Sunday and, like Count Lucien, disapproving of the 
association, had insisted on taking her to hear Mass somewhere else. 
She had repented of her kindhess and later, feeling angered at his 
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presumption in forcing himself upon her notice, had determined not to 
allow., such a situation to arise again. On the other hand, she had, 
perhaps, been looking forward to seeing him as much as he had been 
to seeing her, but Madame Marie-Ange had told Count Lucien of the 
episode and he had told his father; upon which Ath^nais's harsh and 
brutal parent had locked her up on a diet of bread ancL water. This 
last fantasy filled him with hot indignation and, at the same time, an 
almost unbearable thrill from its wild assumption that she might 
conceivably love him and have accepted suffering rather than agree 
to give him up. 

A surly order from Hutot, to get the rope from under the bed as he 
meant to go out, brought Roger back to earth. Then, shivering from 
the cold night air, he snuggled down into his narrow bed again, and 
told himself that it was no good building "'castles in the air"' and 
that he must get through the coming week with such patience as he 
could, till next Sunday brought him another possibility of seeing 
Athenais. 

Yet, when the longed-for day came he had no luck. Neither 
did he on the following Sunday,, Although he attended every service 
at the Cathedral from dawn onwards and searched each crowd of 
worshippers, with frantic eyes, for his beloved. 

In the week that followed, however, he met with real good fortxme 
in another direction. On the Tuesday word ran round the house that 
Madame L6ger was at last expected back from Paris on the coming 
Friday, and from the pleased looks of his colleagues it was clear to 
Roger that this lady was universally popular with her household. 
She arrived by the diligence that set its passengers down at the Hdtel 
des Posies at six in the evening, and at that hour the whole staff 
crowded into the hallway to welcome her on her return. 

As one of the most junior among them Roger modestly took his 
place right at the back of the hall, so on her entrance his view of her 
was obscured by the tall, pimply Monestot, who was standmg in front 
of him. It was only by peering round Monestot's shoulder that he 
managed to see that she was a woman of about twenty-seven, with 
remarkably fine blue eyes but a sadly receding chin. 

For the past few days Roger had been anticipating her home- 
coming with considerable uneasiness. Although on his first arrival 
Maltre Leger had given him out to be his mfe's cousin no farther 
reference had been made to this fictitious relationship, and Roger was 
now afraid that by this tune the lawyer might have either forgotten 
all about it or neglected to prime his wife upon the point. 

Bis fears were soon set at rest. While Madame’s baggage was being 
carried in by willing hands she seemed to have a kind word for every- 
body; then, suddenly pausing in her loquacious ^eetings, she looked 
round the crowded hall and cried: "But where is my young cousin, 
Roje Breuc?” 

Much relieved, Roger came forward, and was about to make her 
his most gallant leg, but, after one quick look of approval, she placed 
her hand s on his shoulders and gave him a hearty lass on either chedc. 

Next moment she broke into a spate of swift questions about people 

u 
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of whom he had never even heard. How had he left Aunt Berdon? 
Was Cousin Marote married yet? How was Uncle Edmond’s gout? 
It was so long since she had seen them all and she was positively dying 
to hear all the news. 

Since none of her questions called for an answer that he could not 
easily invent, Roger entered into the game with zest, and even went 
so far as to give her tidings of entirely non-existent people. She appeared 
much amused at his quick wit and, before going upstairs to change out 
of her travelling clothes, tapped him on the arm and said: '"Thou shalt 
tell me more of the gossip of Strasbourg, little cousin, over dinner.” 
And when dinner-time came Maltre Leger sent the servant girl Aimee 
to fetch him. 

The party consisted of Maitre Leger and Madame Leger, Manon 
Prudhot, Brochard and Roger, The meal was a gala one and aU of 
them were in high good humour. At first, Roger was a httle nervous that 
he might over-play his hand and arouse the suspicions of the sharp- 
eyed Brochard, but he had ample time to get accustomed to his new 
surroundings since, to begin with, Madame almost monopolised the 
conversation by regaling them with an account of her last weeks in 
the capital. 

In due course, however, obviously enjoying the part she was called 
on to play, she asked him further questions about her relatives in 
Strasbourg. His replies were as prompt as before and once more he 
invented a few amusing stories, but he was suddenly disconcerted by 
Manon saying: 

”I am, of course, of the Leger side of the family, but I must confess 
that I have never heard of half these relatives you mention.” 

Quickly recovering himself he smiled at her. ”That is quite imder- 
standable. Mademoiselle. My family is an exceptionally large one and 
even Madame, here, may scarcely remember some of these people of 
whom I have been spealmg.” 

”Have you, perhaps, also relatives in England?” Brochard inquired 
with apparent tmconcem. 

Roger instantly realised that the question was inspired by a still 
unsatisfied curiosity about the letter he had received and, knowing 
that others would be arriving for him as tune went on, he determined 
on a bold course. 

“Why, yes, Monsieur,” he replied, amiably. “My godmother 
married an Englishman by the name of Jackson, and she now lives 
there. Only last spring I spent some months at their home in Hampshire 
and 'tis to that visit I owe my slight knowledge of English.” 

“I had quite forgotten that,” remarked Maitre L^er with his di^y 
smile and, evidently wishing to amuse himself by testing Roger’s 
powers of invention further, he began to question him about his visit. 

Here, although it remained unrealised by anyone present, Roger 
was naturally on much safer ground, and he was able to provoke much 
hearty laughter by relating what he knew they would regard as some 
of the strange and barbarous customs of their hereditary enemies. 
But he also took occasion to establish the fact that he and his “god- 
mother” doted on each other and kept up a regular correspondence. 
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At the close of the meal Maltre L6ger took occasion to say that he 
found his young prot6ge such excellent company that he must dine with 
them again sometime. 

On this Madame raised the well-marked eyebrows above her big 
blue eyes and exclaimed: “Do’st mean to tell me that thou hast allowed 
my young cousin to feed all this while with the apprentices in the 
kitchen! For shame, Monsieur! In future he must take his meals with 
us.*' 

'‘You are most kind, Madame,'* Roger demurred, fearing that 
Maitre L6ger might not approve, “but I have no wish to intrude, or 
to slight my colleagues by appearing to have sought a place above 
them." 

“Nay,” said the lawyer, with a kindly smile, “ 'twill be no 
intrusion, as Madame likes to have young people about her. You can 
tell the others that it is Madame's desire on account of the relationship 
you bear her.” 

Thus, through Maltre liger's original prevarication and Roger's 
own ready wit, a new, broader and far happier life suddenly opened 
out for him. He dined each night at leisure in comfortable surroundings 
and enjoyed good talk. In addition he was granted the use of the parlour 
afterwards, where he sometimes played cards with Madame and Manon, 
and at others read books from Maltre Lager's well-stocked shelves. 
Sometimes, too, the family invited friends in for a musical evening, 
so Roger took up the bass-viol; but he had no ear and did little credit 
to the L6ger quartet in their renderings of chamber music. 

In the first week of December he saw Athenais again, but, once 
more, only a fleeting glimpse of her as she drove past hm in her coach, 
and she was not looking in his direction. The mystery of her non- 
reappearance at the Cathedral remained unsolved, but, at least he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that it was not due to illness. Her little 
face, framed now that winter had come in a fur hood, looked as lovely 
as ever and remarkably healthy. 

That afternoon he was further cheered by receiving a reply to his 
second letter to his mother; in it she said that she had despatched all 
Ms clothes and other things that she thought might be useful to 
in a spare sea-chest of Ms father's, as it had a stout lock and being 
strongly made would travel well. Then, on the tw^itieth of the month, 
he had a note from the authorities to say that it had arrived by barge 
from St. Malo and was down at the quay awaiting collection. 

To Ms annoyance he fotmd that he had to pay a heavy duty upon 
certain of the articles it contained, but Brochard advanced hnn the 
money to cover tMs, and it was a great joy to have a good store of 
clothes and certain possessions of his own again. He explained the 
arrival of the chest and its contents by saying IMt they were the things 
he had taken with him to England on Ms visit to Ms godmother the 
previous spring, and he had expected them to have reached Rennes by 
the time of Ms own arrival; hence Ms arrivirg there so ill-provided, but 
for several months the chest had been lost in transit. 

After a careful sorting out he sold about a third of his things, wMch 
enabled Mm to repay the advance he had had and left Mm enough 
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money over to buy small Christmas presents for the Lagers, Manon, 
Brochard and Quatrevaux. As they were accustomed to exchange gifts 
at the New Year they were somewhat su^rised at receiving his presents 
on the 25th, but Maitre L6ger unconsciously saved him from the slip 
by remarking that the Germans always kept WeihnacMsfest instead 
of Nouvelle Annie. 

When the New Year came his tactful gifts at Christmas were 
more than repaid. Quatrevaux had told Manon something of the 
dance that Hutot led Roger and she had told Madame Leger. In conse- 
quence the two women had cleared out a little boxroom on a half- 
landiag and furnished it as a bedroom; then on New' Year’s morning 
they blindfolded Roger, led him upstairs and removed the bandage 
when he was in his new abode. 

It was a tiny place and had no window, but it was his own and 
meant an end of getting up at all sorts of godless hours to lower the 
rope for Hutot; so Roger could not have been more delighted, and his 
two laughing benefactresses were amply repaid for the trouble they 
had taken by the pleasure he showed. 

Thus, with the New Year of 1784 Roger entered on a far happier 
period than he had known for some time. His work wasstUl monotonous, 
his prospects entirely uninspiring and his affair with Ath6nais at a 
standstill; but he was free of Hutot; well fed, comfortably clothed and 
housed, and accepted as a member of a pleasant, laughter-loving 
family. 

His open adoption by the Legers as their cousin also led to his 
making many other acquaintances, since, when they had friends to 
dine, the visitors often included Roger in their return invitations, and 
when Manon Prudhot was invited to a young people’s party he was now 
generally asked to accompany her. 

It was at her suggestion that he took up dancing. He assented 
willingly, as at home he had learnt only a few country dances and he 
felt that he was now reaching an age where he should be able to lead a 
lady out to a minuet, quadriUe or gavotte without embarrassment. 
Manon was in the habit of going once or twice a week to the Assembly 
Rooms or other public dance places with Juhen Quatrevaux, but she 
was anxious not to make her affair with him too conspicuous, so they 
welcomed Roger as a third. They were able to introduce him to plenty 
of partners and he soon attached himself to one girl in particular, 
named Tonton Yeury. 

Tontqn was the daughter of a goldsmith, and a dark, vivacious little 
thing. She had a retrouss^ nose, brown almond-shaped eyes and was 
never serious for a moment. Few girls could have been in stronger 
contrast with Ath6naxs, and that was perhaps one of the reasons why 
Roger was attracted to her. His love and longing for the imperious 
Mademoiselle de Rochambeau remained unabated, but in Tonton’s 
merry company he was ablo temporarily jfco forget his secret passion. 

By^early January one of the severest winters that France had 
known"' for many years developed with extreme rigour, so that the 
canals and the river Vilaine were frozen a foot thick, and after Mass 
each Sunday the richer inhabitants of Rennes made carnival on the 
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ice. Roger and his friends joined in the skating, sledging and tobogganing 
with great zest; but in all other respects they suffered considerably 
from the severity of the weather. None of them had any heat in their 
bedrooms and the of&ces in which Roger and Julien laboured for long 
hours each day had only small wood-burning stoves. In consequence 
they had to work in the frowsty cold, muffled up in their overcoats, 
and each time they dressed or undressed their teeth chattered from the 
icy blast that seemed to whistle in through every crevice. 

On his third skating expedition Roger again saw Athenais. Count 
Lucien. and a dark, good-looking young man somewhat older than 
himself were with her, so he did not dare approach; but, to his joy she 
gave him a friendly wave as the two youths propelled her swiftly past 
in a lovely little single-seated sleigh fashioned like a swan. 

That night he was tom between bliss at her recognition of him and 
agonising jealousy at the thought that the dark young man must 
inevitably be in love with her and that she, quite probably, returned 
his love. Yet the sight of her served to revive all his old ambitions and 
he began to seek for an opportunity to secure advancement in the firm. 

It came a few evenings later. Towards the end of dinner, Maltre 
Leger and Brochard were discussing a case in which one of the firm's 
richest clients was involved and, seizing on a point that did not appear 
to have occurred to either of them, Roger felt that without appearing 
impertinent he might draw their attention to it. 

The point was quite a minor one but both men looked a little 
surprised that he should have sufficient shrewdness to appreciate that 
it might be of some value. Maitre L%er would no doubt have thought 
no more of the matter had not Brochard remarked, with a smile: 

'*You display good reasoning powers. Monsieur Breuc, and we shall 
make a lawyer of you yet," which gave Roger the opening to reply: 

'Thank you. Monsieur, but 'twdll take a long time, I fear, from the 
little experience I gain as a Latin copyist." 

'T would that we could give you something of more interest," said 
Maitre Leger, "but to set anyone without proper training to the 
drafting of documents usually results in additional labour for sonaeone 
else later on.” 

Brochard gave a somewhat spiteful little laugh. " Twould be easy 
enough for me to teach Monsieur Bruec the rudiments of the business 
in the evenings, but I am smre he is much too occupied in gallivanting 
about the town with his friends to desire that!" 

"On the contrary. Monsieur," Roger took him up swiftly. "If you 
would be so kind, I place my leisure entirely at your disposal." 

A new interest suddenly showed in Brochard's alert eyes and, 
with a shrug of his broad shoulders, he replied: 

"So be it, then. Two evenings a week should suffice. Let us say 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and after dinner we will adjourn to old 
Fusier's office. Being smaller it is warmer than the others and I will 
have the fire kept up after he has gone." 

The legal coaching that resulted from this arrangement did not 
seriously interfere with Roger's amusements and made him feel that 
at last he was getting somewhere, if only towards a better job than the 
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wearisome monotony of endless copying. He found, too, that beneath 
Monsieur Enule Brochard's rather severe and taciturn manner there 
lay a very vital and likeable personality. 

Brochard was a Bordelais, and he had inherited a strong share 
of that tradition which made the great city of Bordeaux, from having 
been a fief of the English Crown for so many centuries, still markedly 
English in customs and sympathies. He had a passionate admiration 
for the British, formed mainly from the quite erroneous belief that 
everything they did was based on reason and, , as a freethinker, he re- 
garded “Reason*' as the Supreme Deity. He was, like the great majority 
of educated people in France at that time, convinced that his country 
was on the verge of ruin, and that only the panting of a liberd 
Constitution by the King, coupled with the abolition of all aristocratic 
privileges, could possibly save it from complete disaster. And, again 
and again, he pointed out to Roger legal cases where the verdict 
would go to a noble, simply because he was a noble, whereas under 
Enghsh law the verdict would have gone to a commoner, not because 
he was a commoner, but because reason and justice were on his side. 

Roger proved so attentive and appreciative an audience to these 
disquisitions that they fell into the habit of talking for an hour or so on 
such matters after the evening's lessons were concluded. 

On one occasion, towards the end of February, Brochard remarked 
that the English were sensible enough to turn even their apparent 
misfortunes to advantage, as was instanced by the swift reorientation 
of their policy towards the United States. Having lost the war they had 
wasted no time in bitterness and rancour, but had at once set about 
relieving the acute shortage of manufactured goods that had resulted 
from their own five-year blockade of the Americas, Before there had 
even been time for the British Army to be evacuated British merchants 
by the hundred had crossed the Atlantic to offer the hand of friendship 
and, as the Americans possessed hardly any industry of their own, 
Britain was now enjoying a tremendous trade boom. 

Roger replied a little dubiously: “That may be so, but when I 
was in England last year I heard many people express the opinion that 
the countiy was showing grave signs of decadence and was, in fact, 
pretty well on its last legs. It is the general view here, too, that, while 
England succeeded by the skin of her teeth in securing a reasonably 
good peace, the American war cost her exceeding dear, both in money 
and prestige; and that the many victories of the Continental Allies 
during it have more than made up to France for the defeats she suffered 
in the earlier Seven Years' War." 

“You have been listening to the talk of wishful-thinking fools," 
scoffed Brochard. “In the war of '56-'63, we lost our hold on India 
and were thrown out of Canada for good. Nothing we have gamed in 
the more recent conflict is one-tenth the value of either of those great 
dominions. And Britain stUl controls the seas to the detriment of our 
commerce. As for the English having become decadent, I am amazed 
to hear that any among them are pessimistic enough to think it. 
Decadence comes only to countries that are governed by the old, and 
since last December Britain has had for rhe Prime Minister young 
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Mr. Pitt, who is not yet twenty-five years of age. What greater proof 
of vitality and will to develop new ideas could any country give than 
that?*' 

It was the first that Roger had heard of this remarkable appoint- 
ment of so young a man as BiUy Pitt to the highest office under the 
British Crown. His mother now corresponded with him regularly, 
but her letters contained little other than local news and she never 
mentioned politics. 

As long as the fierce frosts held the land in their grip he got what 
fun he could skating every Sunday. Twice more in February and 
March he saw Athenais in her little white and gold swan sleigh, but 
each time she was accompanied by several people so he did not dare 
to approach her. 

The bitter cold continued right up to April so that people almost 
began to despair of the winter ever ending, and in many parts of the 
country starvation was widespread. Paris had for two months been 
without wood for fires and the situation there was said to be desperate. 
The King had given lavishly from his private purse to succour the 
thousands who were starving and ordered a great acreage of the royal 
forests to be cut down for fuel. He had also forbidden the use of private 
horse-drawn vehicles in the streets of the capital, since the recklessly- 
driven cabriolets of the yoimger nobility had knocked down and IdUed 
hundreds of poor people who were unable to get out of the way in time 
owing to the slippeiiness of the icy roads. But these measures did little 
to alleviate the general distress or lessen the ever-growing hostility 
of the masses towards the warmly-dothed and well-fed upper classes. 

Brochard declared that the worst evil lay in the infamous Pacte 
de famine by which a group of unscrupulous financiers and nobles 
controlled the grain supply of the whole coxmtry, and released it only 
in comparatively small quantities in times of shortage, such as the 
present, in order to make enormous profits. He said that the old King, 
Louis XV, had himself taken the lead in this iniquitous traffic, to 
which had been due the three years* famine of '67-*69, and that 
although Louis XVI had done his best to suppress it the monopolists 
had proved too powerful for him, and continued to make vast fortunes 
from the sufferings and death of the people. Roger was horrified, and 
agreed that the mere depriving of their privileges of these highly-placed 
criminals was far too lenient a punishment for such inhumanity. 

With May there came several changes in the L^ger household. A 
new apprentice at last arrived to relieve Colas of his drudgery; and 
Hutot left, regretted by none, to take up a position with a lawyer at 
Dinan. The following week Maitre L^er took on a junior Latin 
copyist and to Roger's great satisfaction he was promoted to the 
drafting of documents imder Brochard with an increase of salary to 
eighteen louis per annum. 

Now that he had a chance to set his wits to work, Roger foimd 
a new interest in the law, but his love affair could hardly have been in 
a worse state. He had not even had a distant glimpse of Ath&nais 
during the past two months and, as he had learned in casual con- 
versation from Maitre L^er that the de Rochambeau family always 
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spent the summer on their country estate, he had little hope of doing 
so for another five. 

He had already tired of Tonton Yemy's empty, facetious laughter, 
and for some time past had been striving to console himself with a 
tall, serious-minded blonde named Louise Ferlet. When the weather 
was fine on Sundays they went for picnics and read poetry together; 
but as he lay on the grass beside Louise he could never for long escape 
a secret craving that, instead of her golden head, it was Athenais’s 
that rested on his shoulder. 

In August their picnics came to an end on account of bad weather, 
accompanied by exceptionally high winds. A few days after the most 
devastating of several bad storms there was some excitement in 
Rennes, on account of the Marquis de Castries spending a night in the 
town on his way through to Cherbourg. De Castries was a Marshal of 
France and the Minister for the Navy, and he was going in person to 
inspect the damage that the storms had caused to some new works 
that were under construction at the Breton port. 

From various conversations Roger learned that this fine natural 
harbour was in process of conversion into a huge new naval base. A 
mole was to be formed of eighty immense cases of conical form fiUed 
with stones, sunk close to one another, each costing twelve thousand 
louts. When completed, as it was hoped that it would be in eight 
years, the anchorage would be capable of sheltering no less than one 
hundred ships of the line; and it was further proposed to build a great 
watch-tower on the high ground behind the port, from which, through 
a glass, the coast of England would be visible, and, in clear weather, 
British squadrons entering or leaving Portsmouth roads could be 
kept under constant observation. Quite clearly this vast labour and 
expenditure could have been imdertaken with only one object — ^the 
determination of the French to dominate the Chaimel. 

As Roger continued to spend two evenings a week studying with 
Brochard, he took an early opportunity of asking him why, in view 
of the recent treaty of peace and France's deplorable financial situation, 
she should undertake such a stupendous outlay in preparation for 
another war. 

The Bordelais shrugged his broad shoulders. '' 'Tis said that the 
King wishes for peace, yet he never ceases to build ships of war with 
every few francs that he can scrape together. The truth is that he is 
weak as water and swayed in his opinion from one side to the other 
by every person that he talks to. One day he supports M. de Vergennes, 
his Foreign Mimster, who desires a better imderstanding with England, 
the next M. de Castries and M. de Segur, the Minister of War, who 
naturally desire to set their dangerous toys in motion. The Peace of 
Versailles stipulated that within a year France and England should 
enter into a Commercial Treaty. 'Twould greatly benefit both countries 
by a reduction of the present crushing duties that they l4vel on one 
another's merchandise. If 'tis concluded the peace party should 
tiiumph. But, the nobles, in the main, look to war as a pleasurable 
excitement from which they may win personal glory and the bulk 
of the spoil from any victorious campaign, so they are ever eager for it. 
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Others, like our client, the Marquis de Rochambeau, consider that 
France should by right dominate the world, and spend their lives 
intriguing to embroil us with one country or another in the hope of 
bringing a new slice of territory under the banner of the Fleur-de-Lys. 
But, make no mistake, if they force us into another conflict within 
the next ten years France will become bankrupt on account of it/' 

The idea of sp 5 dng on behalf of his country had never entered 
Roger's head, and to send home a chance come-'by military secret of a 
people who were affording him hospitality seemed a mean thing to do; 
yet, having thought the matter over, he decided that the Cherbourg 
project was so flagrantly a pistol levelled at the very heart of England 
that he could not possibly rest easy while his own coimtry remained 
in ignorance of it; so he wrote to his mother giving her as full particulars 
as he could gather, and asked her to pass them on to his father for 
submission to their lordships at the Admiralty. 

Although he was totally unaware of it he had pulled off a coup 
that any professional spy would not have stuck at murder to achieve. 
His mother acknowledged the letter and a week later, greatly to his 
surprise, he received a terse note from his father, which ran; 

I cannot jind it in me to forgive the unpardonable affront you put 
upon me personally and the deliberate wrecking of all my cherished hopes 
in you, Y el I am pleased that you have not so far forgotten yourself as to 
fail in your duty as an Englishman, Their Lordships were mightily 
pleased with what you sent and have commanded me to convey their thanks 
to you, hence this letter, I may add that any more of the same or similar 
that you may be able to send will be received with appreciation; but, 
since I may be from home on a round of inspections, 'twould be better 
that you write direct to one Gilbert Maxwell, Esq,, of No. i Queen Anne's 
Gate, Westminster, to whom your name has now been given. 

On re-reading the note it was dear to Roger that his father would 
never have written to him at all had he not been commanded to do 
so by their Lordships, and, as there was no other information worth 
reporting, that appeared to end the matter. 

S umme r merged into autumn and the only change that it made for 
Roger was that he gave up reading poetry with the fair-haired Louise 
to resume dancing; this time with another brunette, named Genevieve 
Boulanger. But now he was looking forward to Ath6nais's return 
from the country and daily his hopes rose of once more catching sight 
of his little goddess. 

In October all Europe was electrifi.ed by a war scare, caused by 
Marie Antoinette's brother, the Emperor Joseph II of Austria, 
manifesting most bellicose intentions towards the Dutch. The news 
sheets were full of most contradictory reports about the grounds of the 
quarrel, so Roger, as usual in such matters, went for enlightenment 
to the knowledgeable Brochard, 

Tis the weU-being of the great port of Antwerp that is at the 
bottom of it," Brochard informed him. "Long ago, after the Dutch 
had rebelled against the Spaniards and gained their independence in 
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the United Provinces, the Treaty of Munster gave them the land on 
each side of the mouth of the river Scheldt, while the Spaniards retained 
the city of Antwerp, which lies some way up it. In due course Antwerp 
and the Belgian Netherlands passed from Spain to Austria, and, as you 
know, they still form part of Joseph II's Empire, although separated 
from its main part by numerous German Principalities. The Dutch 
built forts on both sides of the river mouth and for many years have 
levied the most crushing tolls on all merchandise either going up to 
Antwerp or coming seaward from the port. In short, they have 
virtually levied a tax on the whole sea trade of the Austrian Netherlands 
and, in consequence, Antwerp has declined from one of the greatest 
cities in Europe to a town of a mere forty-thousand souls of whom, 
'tis, said, twelve-thousand are now reduced to living on charity.'* 

"And the Emperor has formed a resolution to open up the port?** 
put in Roger. 

Brochard nodded. "Precisely. Unlike his sister, Joseph II is a great 
reformer. He has spent most of his reign travelling to all parts of his 
dominions, and in others, to see things for himself; and to find out in 
what way he can better the lot of the many races that go to make up 
his people. When he visited the Austrian Netherlands he was infuriated 
to ^d that his subjects there had become desperately impoverished 
solely to enrich the Dutch. He demanded that they should open the 
Scheldt to his traffic. Since, after a year's arguing, they still refuse to 
do so, this month, as a test case, he sent two Austrian ships up the 
river with orders to refuse to halt at the forts. The Dutch fired on both 
ships and drove them back, so the Emperor is now reported to be 
mobilising an army with a view to invading the United Provinces." 

" *Tis surely unfair that one nation should be in a position to tax 
another out of existence," observed Roger. "So it would seem to me 
that the Emperor's cause is just." 

"One cannot but sympathise with it," Brochard agreed. "Yet as 
legal men we should be the last to approve the ignoring of the sanctity 
of a solemn treaty; and 'tis that which the Emperor asserts his right 
to do." 

" *Tis a nice point: but why, if the Austrians and the Dutch do 
decide to fight it out, should all Europe become involved, as the news 
sheets would have us believe?" , 

"The Low Countries have ever been the scene of the greatest 
European conflicts, and for that there are many causes. For one thing 
they form a racial no-man's-land where the Latin and Teuton stocks 
are mingled together. For another, the two great blocks of southern 
Catholic Europe, and northern ftotestant Europe, meet head on 
there. Then it has alwa37s been a cardinal factor in English foreign 
policy that they should not be allowed to fall into the hands of any 
great power, since their possession by such would prove a constant 
menace to England's safety. And for that same reason the war party 
in France has always hankered after them." 

"Yet none of these reasons apply to the present quarrel." 

"They might. Austria is a great power and tiie English may well 
decide to support the Dutch by force of arms, rather than see Joseph II 
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master of the United Provinces. Again, our own war party is no doubt 
inciting the Dutch to resist in the hope of being called in to their 
support.*' 

‘‘But in that case France and England would be allied in a co mm on 
cause against the Emperor." 

Brochard shook his^ head. '*Nay. It goes deeper than that, for the 
Dutch are divided against themselves. The Stadtholder, William V of 
Orange, has little power. The States-General, as the Dutch Parliament 
is csdled, practically ignores him and has strongly revolutionary 
tendencies. Yet, like all his family, he is the protege of England and, 
if the English come in, 'twould be to maintain him on his throne. 
France, on the other hand, is behind the rich burghers who wish to 
establish a republic, and if she came in would use them as a cat’s-paw 
to secure the domination of Holland to herself." 

Long afterwards Roger was to recall this conversation with intense 
iuterest, as it made plain things of the utmost importance to him 
which he would not otherwise have understood. 

In November he saw Athenais in her coach once again, and the^, 
sight of her rearoused all the violent emotions that had lain dormant 
within him throughout the summer. But she still did not reappear at 
the Cathedral of St. Pierre. 

Nevertheless, seeking among the crowd for her there on the 
following Sunday gave him a sudden idea, and he was furious with 
himself that it had never occurred to him before. Athenais must go 
to Mass somewhere each Sunday. Why should he not wait outside the 
H6tel de Rochambeau until her coach came out, then run after it 
until it reached the church that she attended? 

A week later he posted himself in the Rue St. Louis, a good half-hour 
before there was the least hope of Athenais appearing. When at last 
her coach emerged from the courtyard he slipped out from the archway 
in which he had been lurking and pelted hot-foot in pursuit. As he had 
foreseen, in the narrow streets of the town the cumbersome vehicle 
was unable to make any great pace, so he was easily able to keep up 
with it; and it had covered scarcely a quarter of a mile before it h^ted 
outside the church of St. Mflaine. 

Breathless and excited he followed Athenais, Madame Marie-Ange, 
and the footman who carried their pri^ieux inside, and took up a 
position in which he could keep his eyes glued to the face of his beloved 
during the whole service. Except on the evening of their first meetiug 
he had never had the opportunity of observing her for so long at a 
stretch, and by the end of the Celebration he felt positively intoxicated 
by the sense of her beauty. So bemused was he that he forgot to leave 
his place in time to catch her glance as she left the church, and he 
returned home stiU in a state of half-witted exultation. 

He could hardly wait for next Sunday and counted the hours till 
it came round. This time he was waiting on the church steps for her 
arrival and, noticing him as she was about to enter the sacred building, 
she gave him a smile. Towards the close of the service he moved quietly 
over to the stoop, as he had often seen gentlemen in Catholic churchy 
dip their hands in the Holy Water and offer it to ladies of their 
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acquaintance who were about to leave, and he meant to boldly adopt 
this courtesy towards her. 

As she approached she smiled again and, seeing his intention, 
withdrew her hand from her muff. Only with the greatest difficulty 
could he keep his hand from tremblmg as he dipped it in the water 
and extended it to her. For a second their fingers touched. Lowering 
her brilliant blue eyes she crossed herself and murmured, **Merci, 
Monsimr”; then she had passed and was walking on towards the door. 
Agaia bemused with delight Roger left the church. After nearly fourteen 
months of longing he had once more touched her hand and heard her 
voice. 

Genevieve Boulanger had already gone the way of Louise Ferlet 
and Tonton Yeury, and he was now spending a few evenings a week 
with an attractive young woman named Reine Trinquet, but he 
determined to see no more of her. He could not bear the thought of 
letting any other girl even touch the hand that Athenais had touched. 
Henceforward he must keep it as sacred as though it were a part of 
)ier. 

The next Sunday and the next he went through the same ritual 
with his adored at the church of St. Melame, but he was terrified that 
if he made any further advance he might lose the precious privilege 
that he had gained. At the same time, having given up the two or three 
evenings a week dancing to which he had become accustomed, for all 
his marvellous day-dreaming about Athenais, he found time begin to 
hang heavily on his hands. 

As a remedy for this, taking out his sword one night to clean it 
provided him with an idea. It was over a year since he had done any 
fencing, and he had no intention of remaining a lawyer's clerk all his 
life. If he meant to become a really first-class swordsman it was high 
time that he got in some practice. 

Inquiries soon provided him with the address of a fencing-master; 
one M. St. Paul, an ex-trooper of His Majesty's Musketeers. M. St. 
Paul's academy proved to be mainly a resort of the local aristocracy, 
but in this one matter of practising with weapons they seemed to 
have no class prejudices whatever; many old soldiers went there for 
an occasional bout and anyone who could handle a rapier or sabre 
efficiently was welcome. Roger's first visit resulted in the wi^ little 
ex-Musketeer taking him on himself and, after expressing his satis- 
faction, agreeing to his coming whenever he wished on payment of a 
franc an evening. 

In December the Emperor Joseph was reported as moving through 
the German States towards Holland with an army of 50,000 men, and, 
to the perturbation of the peaceable citizens of Rennes, all leave for 
the French army was cancelled as from the ist of January. But Roger 
was now too taken up by thoughts of his weekly meetings with 
Ath&iais to bother his head any more about whether or no Europe 
was on the point of bursting into flames. 

As Christmas approached he thought of sending her a New Year's 
ght, but could think of nothing lhat he could afford to buy which, in 
his eyes, would be worthy of her acceptance. Then, on further thought. 
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he realised that in any case it might be extremely ill-advised to send 
her a present. Madame Marie-Ange no doubt regarded his offering 
Ath^nais the Holy Water each Sunday as a harmless courtesy inspired 
by gratitude; but if he sent a present the duenna might guess that he 
had a much stronger feeling for her charge and adopt Count Lucien's 
attitude towards lum. Yet he felt that he could not ^ow the season of 
good will to pass without showing Athenais some mark of his feelings 
for her. 

The inspiration then came to him to write a poem as, folded up 
into a small packet, he felt sure he could manage to slip it into her 
hand on the Sunday nearest New Year's day without Madame Marie- 
Ang6 seeing him do so. 

Roger had a definite gift for expressing his thoughts clearly on 
paper and using French as a medium was no handicap to him as, after 
seventeen months in France without speaking a single word of English, 
he now habitually thought in French; but he had no flair for poetry. 
The result was that after several nights of cudgelling his brain he pro- 
duced only a strange effusion which any serious critic would have 
regarded with scornful amusement. Nevertheless it did not lack for 
feeling and, being no critic himself, he was rather proud of it. 

Without Madame Marie-Ang6 apparently noticing an5d:hing he 
managed to slip his verses into Ath6nais*s hand, then he waited with 
the greatest impatience for the next Sunday in the hope that she might 
reward his efforts by some acknowledgement of them. In this he was 
disappointed, yet she gave him her usual gracious smile so he at least 
knew that she was not offended. In consequence, he set to work on 
another, longer, poem and, although the correspondence continued to 
be one-sided, he henceforth produced one a w^ for her. 

This winter of 1784-85 the river did not freeze hard enough for 
there to be any skating, so he saw his beloved only at church and 
occasionally driving through the streets; but on none of these occasions 
was she accompanied by the young man he had seen pushing her 
sleigh on the ice the previous winter, so he had no cause for jealousy. 

By February two French armies were being mobilised, one in 
Flanders and another on the Rhine, and war was now thought to be 
inevitable. But Roger took scant notice of such news, since he was 
wholly absorbed in his weekly poems for Ath&iais. 

Spring came at last and with it, on a Sunday in mid-April, an event 
that created a drastic change in his whole outlook. As usual at the 
end of Mass he had, concealed in his hand, a poem for Ath&iais. Just 
as he was about to hand it to her she dropped her missal and stooped 
to recover it. He, too, bent swiftly to pick the book up for her. While 
they were both bent above it she stretched out both her hands, took 
his poem with one and, with the other, pressed into his free hand a 
little three-cornered iiM-doux; then she retrieved her missal and, with a 
smiling bow to him, walked on towards the door. 

Trembling with del^ht and impatience to read this, her first love 
letter to him, he hurried into a side chapel and unfolded the single 
sheet of paper. On it were a few scrawled lines in an ufltidy, illiterate 
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hand that looked more like the laborious effort of a child of nine than 
the writing of a girl of nearly sixteen. It read: 

Dear Monsieur Breuc, 

This is to tell you how much I have enjoyed your poems, I think it very 
clever of you to write them, I wish that it was possible for us to meet $0 that 
we could talk again, I found you very unusual. You interested me very 
much because you have seen a side of life that I shall never know. But 
social barriers forbid us the pleasure of such conversations. This letter is 
also to bid you farewell. Tomorrow I leave for our Chateau at Becherel 
where we always spend our summers. Next winter I do not return to Rennes, 
'Tis the desire of my father that I should join him at Versailles where I am 
to be presented and live at Court, So we shall not see one another any more. 
Good fortune to you Monsieur Breuc and may God have you in His Holy 
keeping, 

Athendis Hermonaie deRochambeau, 

Had the roof of the church fallen upon Roger he could hardly have 
been more shaken. The fact that she had written to him at last, the 
pleasure she had derived from his poems, and her obvious liking for 
him aU went for nothing beside the one heartbreaking thought that 
he was never to see her again. In all his previous trials he had managed 
to restrain his tears but, although he was now seventeen, he leant 
against a pillar of the chapel and wept unrestrainedly. 

For a fortnight or more he could take no interest in anything. 
Madame Leger, Manon, Julien and Brochard all saw that he was 
desperately miserable about something, but he would not confide in 
any of them and their efforts to cheer tdm up were of no avail. 

In the spring of that year there had been exceptionally little ram 
and May was a month of glorious sunshine, but it brought upon France 
the evil of a terrible drought. Even in Brittany, norm^y rich in dairy 
produce, butter, milk and cheese rose to phenomenal prices. The dearth 
of cattle fodder was so great that the King took the unprecedented 
measure of throwing open the Royal Chases to the livestock of his 
suffering people. Yet, as usual, while the rich went short of nothing 
the poor had to go mthout, and discontent against the ruling caste 
caused sullen murmurings in all the great cities. 

It was one day in May that Roger saw sixty wretched men aU 
manacled together being, marched through the streets under a strong 
guard of sol&ers. They had barely passed him when they were halted 
on the Champ de Mars, outside the barracks; so out of curiosity he 
turned back a few paces and asked one of the Sergeants of the guard 
who the unfortunate creatures were. 

‘They are felons, friend," replied the Sergeant. “WeVe marched 
them aH the way from the Bic^tre prison in Paris, and are taking 
them to Brest. They are to be put on one of M. de la Perouse's ships. 
As you may know he is the great explorer, and he is shortly making a 
voj^ge to a strange land called New Zealand. Tis said that there are 
fine haxdwwd trees there for making ships' masts and such-Uke. 
Twas Admiral de Suffren*s idea, I'm told, to dump this lot there as 
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colonists. They'll hew the wood and each year one of our ships will 
pick it up, then we'll be a move ahead of the English.'' 

Roger thanked the man and turned away. He knew that Captain 
Cook had hoisted the British flag in New Zealand some fifteen years 
earlier and this looked as if the French intended making a secret 
attempt to jump the British claim. The matter certainly seemed worth 
reporting, so he wrote an account of it to his father's friend, Mr. Gilbert 
Maxwell, and in due course received a formal acknowledgement. 

Austria and the United Provinces were still wrangling over the 
opening of the Scheldt, while their armies and those of France marked 
time on the frontiers, but it was now definitely felt that open hostilities 
would be averted, at least for this summer's campaigning season. 

Gradually Roger's grief grew less poignant and he began to take 
up his amusements of the previous summer. At first he did so only 
half-heartedly but, finding that the society of other young women 
gave him a temporary respite from the gnawing longing he felt for 
Athenais, he plunged recMessly into a bout of dissipation, in an 
attempt to banish her altogether from his mind. 

To a limited degree this violent medicine had the desired effect, 
but by the middle of July he was both disgusted with himself and 
utterly wearied of making love to girls for whom he did not give a fig. 

One Sunday he went again to St. M61ame, where Athenais had 
caused him so many violent heart-throbs, and, after Mass, remained 
on there when the church had emptied, taking stock of his situation. 
It was two years, all but a few days, since he had run away from home, 
and where had he got to? Where were all the fine high hopes with 
which his dear, ambitious Georgina had imbued him? Where would 
the road that he was treading lead him? Certainly not to fortune. He 
had become a lawyer's junior clerk, working for a pittance. 

He realised that in some wa}^ he was very fortunate and that 
few young men of the bourgeoisie would have found any reason to 
complain at his lot. He lived in reasonable comfort with a family and 
friends who were kindness itself to him. His salary was small but, 
actually, more than sufficient for his needs, since life was very cheap 
in Rennes. As there were no theatres, except for occasional travelling 
shows, and the French did not either indulge in, or go to watch, any 
sports the young people were, perforce, thrown back on love-making 
as almost their sole amusement. They thought and talked of practically 
nothing else and, as only the girls of the upper classes were at all 
strictly chaperoned, there was abundant opportunity to indulge in 
casual afiairs. But he, as some variety to that, also had his fencing 
and his interesting talks with Brochard on politics and international 
afiairs. 

He felt that he really had no right to be discontented yet he could 
not escape the worrying thought that this life of Imssez-faire was leading 
him nowhere. When he had first started in Maltre Leger's office it had 
been his intention to work there only imtil such time as he could 
save enough either to return to England or set out in search of more 
promising emplo 5 nnent. He could have done so many months ago, 
and he suddenly realised that it was only his love ^for Ath^ais which 
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had kept him in Rennes for so long. Now that she had gone why 
should he remain there longer? He had six louis put by. That was 
ample to keep him on the road for the best part of two months; and 
it was high summer again. Before he left the church he had made up 
his mind to give in his notice to Maltre Leger and set out once more to 
seek a better fortune. 

After dinner that evening he asked the lawyer if he could spare 
him a few minutes in his office. Immediately they were settled there 
he went straight to the point, and said: 

^T trust you’ll not think me imgrateful, Monsieur, for all the 
kindness and hospitality you have shown me; but I feel that the time 
has come when I should make a change and seek some other employ- 
ment.” 

Maitre Leger placed the tips of his fingers together and regarded 
Roger thoughtfully through his steel-rimmed spectacles. 

”I’ll not say that I am altogether surprised to hear this, Roje, 
In fact, for some time past I’ve observed that you have become 
somewhat imsettled. I need hardly add that I am loath to lose you, 
and you will leave a sad gap in our little family circle. But you have an 
excellent intelligence and should go far. I take it that the cause of 
your wishing to leave us is that you feel there are not sufficiently 
tempting prospects for you here?” 

”1 must admit that is the case, Monsieur; but I am deeply touched 
by the kind things you say, and I, too, shall miss all of you prodigiously, 
wherever I may go.” 

”That sounds as if you have no plans as yet?” 

Roger nodded. ”I have nothing in view at all, but I have saved a 
few louis; enough to support me for some weeks, and during then 
I hope to find a fresh opening which at least may add to my experience.” 

”I admire your courage, but is that not rather rash?” 

"Maybe it is,” Roger agreed. "But the urge to try my luck again 
has come upon me.” 

"When do you wish to depart?” 

'As soon as I have tidied up suqh matters as I have in hand and 
it is convenient to yourself. Monsieur.” 

"WiU you seek employment here in Rennes, or elsewhere?” 

"I had it in mind to go to Paris, Monsieur, and try my luck there 
at securing a secretaryship to some rich nobleman.” 

For a moment Maltre Leger remained silent, then he said, "I much 
dislike the idea of your leaving us so ill-provided, and going to the 
capital with no security whatever as to some future means of livelihood. 
I am sure that if I recommend you to my Paris correspondent, Maltre 
Jeurat, he would be willing to furnish you with similar employment 
to that which you have had here while you look round for something 
that may please you better. Would you hke me to do so?” 

"You overwhelm me,” Roger replied with real gratitude. "In fact, 
you make me feel a positive ingrate for proposing that I should leave 
your service. If that could be arranged it would give me ample time 
to search for a really promising opening.” 
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“So be it then,” Maitre Leger smiled, “I will write to Maitre Jeurat 
to-morrow. We should hear something from him in a fortnight or so.” 

Despite its pleasant termination the interview had been something 
o^ a strain on Roger, so he decided to say nothing of his proposed 
departure for the time being to the other members of the Leger family 
and, wanting to think things over again, he Went early to bed. 

He could not help wondering if he had not been a fool to bum 
his boats like this. As he had never lived in a large city the idea of 
endeavouring to establish himself in Paris now frightened him a little. 
True, he would not be altogether without friends there if Maitre Jeurat 
consented to accept him into his office as a temporary clerk; yet it was 
too much to expect that he would again have the luck to be adopted 
into a delightful family; and the memoty of his first months in Rennes 
flooded back to him with horrid clarity. He felt that he would be 
unlucky indeed if he was forced once more to become a slave to another 
Hutot, but common sense told him that the best he could anticipate 
was loneliness in a cheap, uninspiring lodging-house. Beset by renewed 
uncertainty as to the wisdom of Sie step he had taken and dark 
forebodings as to his probable future, he fell asleep. 

Yet he was not, after all, destined to go to Paris and work in 
Maitre Jeurat's office. Fate once again took charge of his affairs m a 
most unexpected manner. The following afternoon Maitre Leger sent 
for him and, lookmg up from his papers with a smile as Roger entered 
his office, said: 

“My young friend, I think you must have been bom under a lucky 
star. Did you not say only last night that you would like to obtain a 
secretaryship to someone of importance?'* 

“Indeed I did, Monsieur,” replied Roger with quick interest. 

Maitre L6ger picked up a letter from his desk. “Then I think 
I have here the very thing for you. One of our most distinguished 
clients writes to me asking if I will find for him an assistant secretaty 
to undertake some special work. The qualifications required are a certain 
amoxmt of legal experience and a good knowledge of Latin. Board and 
lodging will be provided and the remuileration offered is forty louts 
per annum. If you like the idea I feel confident that I can recommend 
you for such a position with a clear conscience.” 

“I'd like nothing better!” Roger exclaimed with a happy laugh. 
“But telf me. Monsieur; where am I to take up this new situation, and 
what is the name of my proposed master?” 

“Ah, yes!” said the lawyer. “Did I not mention it? You will proceed 
to the CMteau de Becherel and make your service to Monsdgmur U 
Marquis de Rochambeau” 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE BARRIER 

Four days later Roger arrived at Becherel. The village lay about 
twenty miles to the north-west of Rennes and some five mdles off the 
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main road from the Breton capital to St. Malo. It consisted only of a 
single street of houses and a small stone church; half a mile beyond 
it, on the far side of a belt of trees, lay the chateau. 

The building was E-shaped and had been designed by Francois 
Mansard about one hundred and forty years earlier. The two wings 
of the E formed an open courtyard, and the recessed central block 
contained the main entrance. It was of three storeys, the windows 
of the third being set in its high, steeply sloping slate roofs, from which 
projected an array of taU, symmetrically-placed chinmeys. The long 
fa 9 ade at its back gave on to a balustraded terrace below which there 
was a formal garden. Beyond this and to either side stretched wide 
parklands. 

Roger would have liked to make his appearance cavorting grace- 
fully on a mettlesome horse with a servant riding behind him, or at 
least, in a hired coach. But he could not afford such luxuries and he 
hoped that Ath6nais was not looking out of one of the windows as 
the one-horse cart, in which he and lus heavy sea-chest had travelled 
from Rennes, slowly ambled past the front of the chateau and drew 
up at the stable entrance round its east side. 

A servant found his old enemy. Monsieur Aldegonde, for him and 
the pompous major-domo showed considerable surprise on learning 
that Roger had come to take up his residence at the chiteau; but he 
took the letter for the Marquis that Roger presented and twenty 
minutes later returned to give orders for his accommodation. A footman 
named Henri took him up to a bedroom on the third floor, under the 
Mansard roof, in the east wing, then led him down to a small chamber 
on the ground floor and told him to make himself comfortable there. 

It was already evening and when he had sat there for some time the 
footman returned bringing him a meal on a tray. This was a sad 
disappointment, as Roger had thought that, as a private secretary, 
he would rank with the duenna and tutor, and feed with the family. 

When he had eaten he expected to be sent for by the Marquis 
but two hours drifted by without his receiving any summons. Not 
knowing whether to wait up or go to bed, he pulled the bell and when 
the footman came asked to be taken to Aldegonde. Henri led him 
down several echoing passages and showed him into a room where the 
major-domo was sitting in a comfortable elbow chair, his wig and coat 
off, his feet up on a hassock and with a bottle of wine beside him on a 
small table. 

It had already occurred to Roger that he. might save himself many 
minor irritations during his stay at Becherel if he took the trouble 
to placate the vanity of this arrogant head-servant, so he bowed 
politely and said: 

“Pardon me for disturbing you at this hour. Monsieur Aldegonde, 
but I wondered if you could give me any idea if Monseigneur is likely 
to send for me to-night?” 

“ Tis most improbable,” replied the ^at major-domo, without 
stirring from his chair, “since Monseigneur is five miles away dining 
with his neighbour, Monsieur de Montauban. Normally, no doubt 
Monseigneur’s secretary, M. L’Abb6 d’Heuiy would have given you 
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your instructions, but he too, is from home, and not expected back 
from Dinan until Friday/’ 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” murmured Roger; then, flushing slightly 
he took the big fence that he thought it wise, however painful, to get 
over once and for all. 

“Last time we met it was in circumstances most embarrassing to 
myself. As you will recall, M. le Comte Lucien had me thrown out of 
the house; but I wish you to know. Monsieur, that this was only owing 
to my ignorance of social observances in this part of the world. You see, 
I come from one of the German provinces where life is vastly different; 
but while I am here, I shall endeavour to observe Breton customs, and 
I should be grateful if I may seek your guidance when I find myself in 
any difficulty.” 

Aldegonde gave him a sharp sideways glance. “That is a wise 
decision. Monsieur Breuc, as it is a good thing that senior servants 
should have a mutual respect for one another. On the score of Count 
Lucien you need trouble yourself no further, as he left us for the 
Military School at Brienne over a year ago. For the rest we will do 
what we can to make you comfortable.” 

To Roger, this was most excellent news and, after some further, 
rather stilted, small talk, Henri was summoned to show him the way 
up the back stairs to his bedroom. 

In the morning Henri called him and said that his j>etU dejeuner 
would be served in half an hour in the room where he had eaten the 
night before. When he had had it he sat there all through the morning. 
He would have Hked to explore the house and grounds, but did not like 
to do so from fear that, at any moment, he might be sent for. 

He was still too excited at the thought that he would soon see his 
adorable Athenais again to be unduly depressed by this neglect of him, 
and whiled away the hours by browsing through some books in an old 
press that .occupied one wall of the room. It was not until an hour 
after the midday meal that a footman he had not seen before came to 
say that Monseigneur required his presence. 

The servant led him .across a great echoing ball with balustraded 
balconies and, opening one-half of a pair of high double doors, ushered 
him into a room at the back of the house. It was a splendidly 
proportioned library with tall windows looking out on to the gard.en. 
In front of a great carved mantel, his hands clasped behind his back, 
stood the Marquis. 

He was a tall. Well-built man of about fifty, and one glance at his 
strong, haughty features was enough to show how Ath6nais had come 
by her imperious manner and good looks. His coat and knee-breeches 
were of rich, dark-blue satin, his stockings were of silk and his hair 
was powdered, being bru^ed bade from his broad forehead and having 
set rolls above the ears. A pale-blue ribbon of watered sUk came from 
each of his shoulders down to his chest then, forming a double V, 
ascended again to be clasped at its centre by a great diamond cluster 
in the fine lace jabot at his throat. He was an imposing and resjdendent 
figure. 

Roger made a deep bow: “Your servant. Monseigneur.” 
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The Marquis took a pinch of snuff and raised one eyebrow. 'Ton 
seem veiy young for the work I have in mind. How old are you?” 

‘'Nineteen, Monseigneur,” Roger lied, adding, as had long been his 
custom, two years to his age. ‘'And I have worked in Mattre Lager's 
office for twenty-two months.'* 

“He gives you a good recommendation for intelligence and states 
that your Latin is excellent. Do you consider that you are capable of 
deciphering a mass of old documents and making a competent precis 
of their contents?” 

“I trust so, Monsei^eur. I had frequently to deal with old 
mortgages and contracts in my late employment.” 

“Very well then; come with me.” 

The Marquis led Roger upstairs to a sparsely-furnished room on 
the thii'd floor, near his own. Against one Wall there was a huge, old, 
iron-bound chest with a great, cumbersome triple lock. Walking straight 
over to it the Marquis unlocked it and, with his strong, capable hands, 
hfted the heavy lid. It was full to the brim with hundreds of neatly tied 
rolls of parchment, the majority of which were yellowed with age. 

“These papers,” he said, with a swift glance at Roger, “all have 
some bearing on a large estate in Poitou, named the Domaina da 
St, Hilaire, Tis my contention that through the marriage of my 
great-aunt this property should belong to me; but my claim is denied 
by the de Fontenay family, who still retain possession of it. The 
estate is valued at a million and a half livres; so *tis worth some trouble 
to obtain sufficient data on which to base an action for its recovery. 
It will take many months, perhaps a year or more, of industrious 
application to extract all that may be of value from these documents, 
and I did not wish them to pass out of my possession for so long a period. 
Hence my idea of asking Maitre L4ger to recommend some suitable 
person to enter my employ and go through them here. This is your 
task. If you can produce enough evidence for me to establish my 
claim you will not find me ungrateful.** 

“I thank you, Monseigneur,*' Roger replied. “If the evidence is 
there you may rest assured that I will find it for you.” 

For the first time the Marquis looked at him as though he was a 
human being, and not merely an automaton with some legal training 
who might, or might not, serve his purpose. 

“You show great self-confidence for one so young,” he said, his 
beautifully modelled mouth breaking into a faint smile. “I think that, 
perhaps, Maitre L6ger was right to send you to me, rather than son^ 
dried-up old fogey. Shortly I am returning to Paris. I have no idea 
when I shall visit Becherel again; but wherever I may be I do not wish 
to be bothered with this matter until your work is completed. In the 
meantime this room is yours to* work in and my major-domo will pay 
you your salary and furnish you with anything you may require to 
facilitate your task.” 

“Am I— er — to continue to take my meals alone?*' Roger hazarded. 

The Marquis’s eyebrows lifted. “Why, yes, I suppose so. Surely you 
would not prefer to eat them in the kitchen?” 
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“Oh, no, Monseignenr,” said Roger hastily. “It was only — ^weU, 
that I fear I shall find such a life a little lonely." 

Again ^e Marquis reg^ded him with human interest. He was not 
used to his employees raising the question of their well-being with 
him and found himself, for once, rather at a loss. 

“You could make a friend of the Cure in the village," he suggested 
after a moment, “then there .is Aldegonde, and Chenou, my chief 
huntsman. The last is ah excellent fellow. Are you town or country 
bred?” 

“I was born in the country, and have lived in it most of my life." 

“In that case you can ride, then. I am no votary of the chase, 
myself, and the coverts here are always overthick with game. Tell 
Chenou that I have given you permission to ride the horses in the 
stables, and to take out the falcons or go coursing when you wish." 

“I am indeed grateful, Monsei^eur. And in the long winter evenings? 
I am very fond of reading, particularly history. Would it be possible 
for me to borrow a few books?" 

“Ehl Yes, why not. I prefer that my books should not be removed 
from the library; but no one ever uses the room when I am not here. 
In my absence you may read there if you like." 

The Marquis was a man of quick perceptions and it had already 
struck him that Roger was a young man much above the run of the 
ordinary lawyer’s clerk; otherwise it would never have occurred to him 
to make such concessions. But now Ms mind passed to another matter 
with which he was concerned and, as Roger thanked him, he murmured: 
“That will be aU, then. The sooner you get down to work the better. 
Report to me when you have finished." Then, with a brief nod, he 
walked out of the room. 

That evening Roger began to list the documents in the chest and, 
anxious as he was to see Athenais, he felt that he would be wise not to 
attempt to do so until her father was well out of the way; so for the 
next few days he continued his solitary existence and concentrated on 
his task. 

When Sunday came the footman who looked after his simple require- 
ments told him that Mass would be celebrated in the chapel of the 
chateau at eleven o’clock and informed him how to get there. Having 
doimed his best suit and dressed with care he made Ms way across the 
great hall downstairs to the west wing, in wMch the chapel was situated. 
On learning that he was not, after all, to act as a private secretary to the 
Marquis, he had been greatly disappointed, but that did not affect his 
happiness at having become a permanent resident under the same 
roof as Athenais and now, at last, he would be able to gaze his fih at her 
once more. 

On Ms readiing the chapel, Aldegonde beckoned him to a place 
between himself and a tall, black-bearded man, whom, in a wh&per, 
he introduced as Monsieur Chenou. They were occup5dng the third 
pew; the two in front remained empty, wMle those behind were rapidly 
filHiig up with two or three score of other servants, all of whom took 
their pl^es in order of rank, the back pews being ffled with scullions 
and laundry girls. The men occupied the right-hWl side of the aisle. 
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the women the left. When everyone had taken their places the music 
began, then the Marquis came in with Ath6nais on his arm. At the top 
of the aisle they separated, stepping into the front pews, and Madame 
Marie-Ange, who had followed them in, took her place in the second 
pew, behind Ath^nais. 

From his position Roger was able to look at his divinity's cameo- 
like profile from a slightly sideways angle, and he watched her all 
through the service, only wishing that it had been longer. On coming 
in she had not noticed him but as she came out on her father's arm 
her glance met his. It showed surprise, then a little frown that he had 
no means of interpreting, but which worried him all through the 
rest of the day. 

As he left the chapel, however, his thoughts were temporarily 
diverted by Chenou asking him if he would like to see round the stables. 
Although he was in no mood to show as much interest as he normally 
would have done he accepted politely, as it was the first kind word that 
had been addressed to him since his interview with the Marquis three 
days previously. 

The chief huntsman was a handsome-looking man in his late 
thirties, with clear grey eyes and a fine black beard and moustachios. 
He told Roger that he had formerly been a Sergeant in the Breton 
Regiment of Dragoons and that he controlled all the outside staff of 
the chateau while Monsieur Aldegonde was responsible for running the 
inside of it. He lamented the fact that his master was not the least 
interested in venery,'but was delighted to hear that Roger had received 
permission to ride and the freedom of the chases. That afternoon 
they went out for a ride together and Chenou became even more 
well-disposed when he found that Roger was a competent horseman, 
with, for a young lawyer, a' quite remarkable knowledge of hunting, 
^hooting and fishing. 

' This new and promising friendship did something to take his mind 
off Athenais's unexpected coldness, but he was still worrying about 
it next morning when he received a visitor. 

After an abrupt knock, a gaunt, stooping priest with thin, gresdng 
hair, a high forehead and piercing black eyes, came with a catlike step 
mto his room. 

Roger had seen him in the chapel the previous day assisting the 
Cure in the Celebration of the mass, and guessed that he must be the 
Marquis's secretary. 

*T am L'Abbe d'Heury," the priest introduced himself, confirming 
Roger's guess, “and I felt that I must make your acquaintance before 
leaving for Paris, in case there is any way in which I can be of assistance 
to you." 

After Roger had thanked him and assured him that he had every- 
thing he wanted, the Abbe lingered for only a few moments to make a 
few general remarks on the difficulties of the task that Roger had 
undertaken, then quietly withdrew. 

The following morning, with two coaches, the first for himself and 
the Abbe d'Heury, the second for his personal chef, barber and valet, 
and preceded by a troop of outriders to clear his way through towns 
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and villages, the Marquis set out for Paris. In consequence, when evening 
came, Roger decided to avail himself of the permission he had received 
to occupy the library, and went down the main staircase in the hope 
that somewhere in that part of the house he might happen upon 
Athenais. 

Having hung about the haU for a little, and, not liking to enter 
any of the other rooms uninvited, he went into the library and half- 
heartedly began to examine some of the shelves of beautifully bound 
books. He had been thus engaged for some half-hour when he heard a 
faint sound behind him and, turning, saw Athenais standing in the 
tall doorway. 

She was in simple country clothes with her golden hair unpowdered, 
and to him she looked absolutely ravishing. But she did not acknow- 
ledge the leg he made her or return his smile. Instead, she said sharply: 

“Monsieur Breuc! What are you doing here?*' 

“Your father gave me permission to use this room and to read his 
books," Roger replied in surprise. 

“I do not mean that. What are you doing at Becherel, living in the 
chateau?" 

“I am analysing the contents of some documents for Monseigneur." 

She made an impatient gesture. “Yes, yes! I learned that on 
Sunday after seeing you at Mass. Do you not understand that I 
resent, intensely, your following me here and insinuating yourself into 
my home?** 

“But Athenais !** he began in a hurt and puzzled voice. 

Her blue eyes flashed. “How dare you call me Athenais! To you 
I am Mademoiselle de Rochambeau." 

“But Mademoiselle!" he protested. “What have I done to bring 
upon myself your displeasure? Maitre Leger offered me this post and I 
naturally accepted it." 

“Would you have done so had you not thought that it offered you 
an opportunity to seek my society?" 

Roger hesitated only an instant. “No, I would not. But I thought 
that you would be pleased to see me.*' 

“On the contrary; your presence here embarrasses me exceedingly." 

“Why should it?" 

“Because you have taken advantage of a kind interest on my part 
to attempt to force yourself upon me." 

“I don't understand," Roger held out his hands in a pathetic 
gesture. “In those poems I wrote for you I made clear my feelings, 
and in the note you gave me before leaving Reimes you said Ixow much 
you wished that we could talk together." 

“Surely you had the sense to realise that I meant that only if our 
drcumstances were different?" 

“Well, they are different," Roger cried desperately. “Gk)od fortune 
has pjrovided me with a way through the barrier that kept us apart. 

I now have a right to be in your house, so why should we not develop 
our friendship?" 

Ath&iajfe tapped her foot impatiently upon the floor. “Since, you 
force me to it I see that I must speak more plainly. That night, nearly 
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two years ago, when you took refuge in my coach, I was only a little 
girl. I carried you home and, with a childish lack of values, insisted 
that you should dine with us. Even my small brother had the sense 
to see the unfitness of such a proceeding, but I was always headstrong. 
Later, it amused me to receive your verses. It had all the strangeness 
of a fairy tale; *twas like receiving the homage of a man on Mars, But 
now, things are entirely different. I am grown up and you are no 
longer a man living in some strange other world. You are here, in this 
house, and simply as one of my father's servants. That fact has killed 
for ever any absurd romantic thoughts that I may have indulged in 
about you." 

Roger stared at her in dismay. It was true that she was no longer 
a child. She had grown a lot in the past two years, her figure, although 
not yet fully formed, had filled out in gentle contours; her voice had 
lost its shrill note and become more melodious. He thought her more 
than ever desirable but he could not understand her attitude. 

"How can you be so unkind!" he burst out. "That I work for your 
father makes me no other than I was, I am still the same person, and 
your most devoted slave." 

"Monsieur!" she said haughtily. "Will you kindly understand that 
Mademoiselle de Rochambeau does not accept devotion, in the sense 
you mean it, from one who sits behind her in the chapel of her home. 
A person, in fact, who has placed himself on a par with people like 
Chenou and Aldegonde. Tis unthinkable; and your coming here was 
the worst possible error in good taste. If you wish to revive any spark 
of good feeling that I may have left for you, the best thing you can 
do is to pack your bag and leave here to-morrow morning." 

Roger went as wWte as though someone had struck him. For a 
second he did not reply, then his blue eyes hardened and he snapped: 
"I'U do no such thing. Your father has given me work to do, and 1'U 
remain here till IVe done it." 

"So be it!" she snapped back. "But I give you fair warning! If you 
seek to force yourself upon me I'll secure your dismissal by writing to 
my father. In the meantime, should we chance to meet about the 
chateau, you will speak only should I first address you; and you will 
keep your eyes lowered,. as befits your position." 

Snatching up a book that she had come to fetch, from a nearby, 
table, she turned on her heel and marched regally from the room. 

Poor Roger was qufte shattered. In a brief three minutes his whole 
object in coming to B6cherel had been completely nullified. He felt 
th^t he would have done better by far to have gone to Paris, where 
new scenes and people might finally have worked Athenais out of his 
system. But, having said that he meant to stay on he determined to 
stick it out, rather than give her the satisfaction of having driven him 
away. 

Wien Sunday came again it brought him at least the comfort of 
an unexpected kindness. Madame Marie-Ang6 met him in the garden. 
She returned his bow with a pleasant smfie and suggested that he 
should walk with her for a while as she would like to talk to him. 

Somewhat surprised he fell into step with her and, after a moment. 
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she said: “I fear, Monsieur Breuc, that you find yourself in a somewhat 
difficult position here?*' 

“Not more so, Madame, than I would in any other strange house- 
hold/' he replied, colouring slightly. 

“Oh, come!" she tapped has arm lightly with her fan. “You need 
have no secrets from me, and I know what is troubling you. Do you 
suppose I am so blind that I did not see you slip those little notes to 
Mademoiselle Athenais each Sunday last winter, in St. M41aine?" 

Roger's colour deepened to a brilliant pink. “Madame!" he stam- 
mered, “Madame, I " 

“Do not seek to excuse yourself," she went on quietly. “Athenais is 
a haughty and wilful girl, but she has many good qualities and a kind 
heart. As no harm could come of it I saw no reason why I should deprive 
either of you of this small pleasure. But, now that you have come to 
live at the chateau, I trust you will appreciate that, in my position, 
I could not countenance the continuance of what I have hitherto 
regarded as a childish frolic." 

“Be at rest, Madame," Roger replied gloomily, “Mademoiselle 
Athenais has already made it clear to me that, now she is grown up, 
she no longer has any time for my romantic attentions. " 

“I guessed as much. Hence your doleful looks, no doubt." 

“I take it hardly, Madame, that Mademoiselle no longer regard 
me as a friend." 

“Did you expect it, then?" asked Madame Marie-Ange, raising her 
eyebrows. 

“Why should I not?" he grumbled. “Because I have taken service 
with Monseigneur I have not, overnight, acquired bugs in my hair, 
or lost such culture as I formerly possessed." 

“But surely. Monsieur, you realise that the difference in your 
stations renders such a friendship out of the question?" 

“Why should it? You, Madame, are talking to me now with 
courtesy and kindness. Why should she not treat me in the same 
fashion?" 

“Ah, but her situation andmine are far from the same. If I remember, 
you come from one of the German provinces, do you not? There is in 
them, I am told, much more freedom of intercourse between the 
classes; but here etiquette is still most strict upon such matters. My 
late husband, Monsieur Velot, was a Councillor of the Parliament of 
Rennes, and so a noble of the robe. Had I a house of my own I might, 
if it so pleased me, occasionally entertain Maitre Ldger to dinner, but 
Monseigneur would never dream of doing such a thing. He might, 
perhaps, have entertained my late husband now and then, as a mark 
of favour; but he accepts me regularly at his table only because I am 
his daughter's duenna. And you, my young friend, are not even Maitre 
L^er; you are naught but one of his clerks. So you see what a great gulf 
there is fixed between you and Mademoiselle Athenais? In view of the 
little passages which I was indulgent enough to allow to pass between 
you, I hope you now see what an embarrassment your sudden arrival 
here has caused her?" 

“ 'Twas very different where I come from," Roger said, more 
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reasonably. “But now that you have explained matters I do see that 
Mademoiselle has some excuse for her sudden change of front towards 
me. To teU the truth she even suggested that I should relieve her of 
my presence altogether. But I did not feel inclined to leave Becherel 
except on a direct order from Monseigneur.” 

“Whether you go or stay is your own affair, providing you do not 
attempt to overstep the bounds of your position. Be advised by me, 
Monsieur Breuc, and either leave here now, or make up your mind 
once and for all that Ath6nais can never be anything to you.” 

“Having undertaken certain Work for Monseigneur, Twould be 
difficult to find a suitable excuse for my sudden departure. I feel that 
I should stay on, at least until I have made some progress in it.” 

“In that case, continue to adore Ath6nais from a distance if you 
will, but I beg you to refrain from any rash act which would necessitate 
my asking for your dismissal. Twould be wise to engage your thoughts 
with other interests, as far as possible.” 

“I wiU endeavour to do so, Madame.” 

As they regained the terrace, Madame Marie-Ange turned and 
smiled at him. “That is well. It may be that I can help you in that, 
a little. Athenais practises upon her harpsichord between four and five 
each afternoon. At that hour you will always find me alone in my 
boudoir. I usually employ it to read the latest news sheets while 
drinking a cup of chocolate. If you feel lonely at *any time come and 
join me, and we will talk of the doings of the great world together.” 

“Madame, you are of the true noblesse,” said Roger, and bowing 
over her hand he kissed it. 

In the next fortnight or so he settled down to a steady routine. 
The documents gave him plenty of mental occupation, as some of them 
were in semi-archaic writing several centuries old, and needed prolonged 
study before he felt confident enough about their contents to set down 
a precis of it in French. When, after several hours of work, he found 
himself badly stuck he broke off to take a walk round the garden, go 
for a ride, or, if it were round four o’clock, take a cup of chocolate 
with Madame Marie-Ange. 

The garden he found most disappointing. He had expected that it 
would be something like those of Walhampton, Pylewell and other 
big houses near his own home; instead it occupied somewhat less 
ground than the chateau itself. It had no fine lawns with gracious 
trees, no shady walks through flowering shrubberies, no herbaceous 
borders, nor ornamental lakes; it consisted only of a score of formal, 
box-edged beds, intersected by gravel paths and arranged geometrically 
about two large stone fountains. 

The house, on the other hand, with its marble staircases, painted 
ceilings and elaborately- carved doors must have cost a fortune; and, 
as he began to find his way about it, he never tired of admiring the 
splendid tapestries, furniture and ohjets d*art that it contained. 

When he visited Madame Marie-Ange they never spoke of Athdnais 
but discussed the contents of the news sheets, and toward the end of 
August they learned of an affair that had set aU France in a dither. 
On the fifteenth of that month the Cardinal Prince, Louis de Rohan, 
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Grand Almoner to the King, had been publicly arrested as he left 
the chapel of Versailles in his pontifical robes and, by His Majesty's 
order, imprisoned in the Bastille. 

Nothing was known for certain, but the report ran that the Cardinal 
was accused of having forged the Queen's signature on an order to the 
Court jewellers, and thereby fraudulently obtaining a diamond necklace 
valued at one million six hundred thousand Uvres, What made the 
affair seem so extraordmaiy was that de Rohan was one of the richest 
nobles m France; so rumour already had it that some deep intrigue 
imconnected with money lay at the bottom of this mysterious affair. 

The wrangle between the Austrians and the Dutch had gone on aU 
through the summer, but now Louis XVI had offered himself as a 
mediator; so it was hoped that willi the aid of France a definite 
settlement might be reached. But Dutch anxieties were, at the moment, 
being added to by grave internal troubles amongst themselves. 

The Stadtholder, William V of Orange, had succeeded his father at 
the age of three, and his long minority had enabled the Republican 
party — ^which was in fact a body of rich, ambitious merchants who 
wished to replace the throne by an oligarchy — ^to gain great power. On 
attaining his majority, in 1766, the Stadtholder had entered into a 
pact with the Duke of Brunswick, who had previously acted as his 
Regent, to assist him in governing the country. This was regarded 
by the Republicans as unconstitutional and, after years of intrigue 
they had, the previous October, at last forced the Dike's resignation. 
Abandoned by his mmister the weak and inept William now found 
himself at the mercy of his enemies. A tumult had broken out in the 
Hague and the States-General had deprived him of the command 
of the garrison; upon which he had taken refuge in Gelderland, one 
of the few States remaining loyal to him. 

From tune to time Roger came face to face with Athenais in the 
house or garden and, while nothing would have induced him to show 
the servility of lowering his eyes in her presence, as she had ordered, 
he made no attempt to speak to her. He always bowed politely and 
she acknowledged his salutations with calm aloofness. But towards 
the end of September he was destined to see her in an entirely new 
guise. 

It was on a Sunday morning and, on his way to chapel, he slipped 
on the marble stairs. By grabbing at the balustrade he managed to 
save himself from falling, but his nose came in violent contact with a 
nearby pillar, and started to bleed. Thinking it would soon stop he 
went on to his usual seat between Aldegonde and Chenou, but all 
through the service the bleeding continued and by its end his handker- 
chief was soaked through with blood. 

Immediately they came out Chenou said: ''You must do something 
to stop that bleeding. 'Tis Mademoiselle's’ hour in her surgery, so you 
had best go there at once and let her attend to it for you." 

"Surgeiy!" snuffled Roger, "I did not know she had one." 

"Why, yes! 'Tis in the west wing, round by the Orangery. Come, 

I will take you there." 

Roger would have liked to refill but, as his nose was still bleeding 
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profusely, he did not very well see how he could do so, and as he 
accompanied Chenou across the courtyard he asked: '"How long is it 
since MademoiseRe has taken to practising medicine?” 

''From the time she was quite little, when she used to help her 
mother,” Chenou replied. 'But since Madame la Marquise died, three 
years ago, she has continued to run the surgery with the aid of Madame 
Velot. The sick poor from the viUage come up to the chiteau each 
Sunday after Mass, and she teUs them what to do for their ailments.” 

At the entrance to the surgery they found a little crowd of vRlage 
people patiently waiting then turn, but Chenou insisted that Roger 
needed immediate attention and pushed him in ahead of them. The 
waRs of the room were lined with shelves carrying an array of big 
jars and bottles; behind a heavy oak table Madame Marie-^Arige and 
the Cure were busy handing out ointments and medicines; Ath^nais, 
her clothes covered by a white smock, was dressing an ugly ulcer on 
the leg of an old peasant. 

As Roger came in she looked at him in surprise, then, seeing the 
bloodstained handkerchief he was holding to his face she told the Cure 
to bandage up the old man's leg for her, and beckoned Roger over. 

His nose had now swoRen up and his eyes were stiR watering, so he 
presented a most woebegone appearance and, although for a moment 
she tried to restrain her mirth, she could not help laughing at him. 
He hardly knew whether he was pleased or annoyed, but she could 
not have been kinder or more gentle as she bathed his face, anointed 
the injured member with a soothing ointment and, having put a cold- 
water compress on it, made him lie down on a couch untR the bleeding 
should cease. 

It was this episode which convinced him that, if he could only find 
some way of breaking down this absurd social barrier that lay between 
them, he might yet gain her friendship and affection. But how to do so 
seemed an sdmost insoluble problem. 

He thought of seeking her out and teRing her the whole truth about 
himself — that he was, in fact, the son of an EngRsh Admiral and the 
grandson of an Earl; but he had carried on his imposture as a native 
of Strasbourg for so long that he did not thmlc she would beheve him. 
Once more he began to conjure up fantastic day-dreams in which she 
was beset by some dire peril from which he rescued her in the nick of 
time; yet in the quiet, sheltered life that she led at Becherel it seemed 
that no event could possibly occur that would enable him to draw 
his sword in her defence. 

Nevertheless he began, almost unconsciously at first, to neglect 
bis work in order to seek opportunities of watching her from a distance; 
and he soon discovered that his best chances of this were when she 
went out riding. She was always, accompanied by a groom and, in any 
case, he had no intention of forcing hnnself upon her. But she drew 
him like a magnet, and, as he could take a horse from the stable at 
any time, it was easy for him to ride out after her and, whfle unobserved 
hi^elf, foRow her at half a mRe or so for the joy of looking his fiR at 
her slim, elegant figure. 

He was foRowing her in this way one afternoon in mid-October, 
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when he saw that her groom's horse had cast a shoe. After a short 
colloquy with her the man turned back, and it was obvious that 
Ath4nais meant to finish her ride alone, so Roger continued to follow 
her at a distance. 

Some twenty minutes later a peasant child ran out of a hedge, 
causing the mettlesome mare that Athenals was riding to shy violently. 
Next moment the mare had bolted. 

Roger's heart seemed to leap up iato his throat with apprehension, 
but it was just the chance he had been waiting for to show his prowess 
and devotion. Spurring his own mount into a gallop he set off after her 
in wUd pursuit. 

But for the double hedge, bordering a lane, from which the child 
had run out, the country was open pasture land. Both horses made 
good going, but Roger's was the more powerful animal and after 
covering half a mile he was already gaining on Ath^nais. She had lost 
her three-cornered hat and her golden ringlets were flying in the wind, 
but she seemed to have a good grip of her saddle. 

As Roger decreased his distance to her he sa^7 that she was pulling 
hard on her right rein. Evidently she was trjing to steer her runaway 
mount in the direction of a belt of woodland that lay some three- 
quarters of a mile away. He imagined that she was counting on the 
mare slackening her pace, or coming round in a circle, when she saw 
the barrier of trees. It flashed upon Mm that Athenais might be carried 
in among them and dashed from her saddle by one of the low branches. 

Spurring his own horse to fresh efforts he came charging up on her 
right. Heading her off from the trees he forced her mare towards the 
open countiy, wMch continued to the left. 

Ath&iais shouted something to him but her voice was drowned 
in the thunder of the hoof -beats. Leaning forward he made a snatch 
at her bridle. At that moment the mare veered still more towards the 
left, and he missed it. 

Again Athenais shouted, but again he failed to catch her words. 
For two hundred yards they raced on neck to neck. Suddenly he saw 
a break in the groimd ahead. Instantly he realised what Athinais had 
been shouting at him. Her cry had been a warning: “The river! The 
river lies ahead!" 

He remembered then that a tributary of the Ranee made a wide 
loop there, running along a concealed gully that threaded the flat 
plain. Next instant he saw it. The sluggish stream lay between two 
steeply shelving banks and the horses were now no more than a 
dozen yards from the verge of the nearest. 

There was no time left to bring Ath^nais’s mare down to a canter. 
Leaning forward again Roger seized her rein and jerked upon it with 
all his strength. The mare, too, had seen the water. Splaying her 
forefeet she suddenly stopped dead. Athenais was shot straight over 
her head and landed with a resounding splash in the river. 

Roger was flung fon^ard on horse's neck, but managed to regain 
his saddle and, still holding both bridles, slid to the ground. With 
horrified eyes he watched Atb^ms. She was in no danger, as the 
water was shallow, yet had been deep enough to break her fall. 
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Drenched to the skin, her lovely face blotched with mud and her hair 
hanging in damp rat*s-tails she had picked herself up and, struggling 
with her long sodden skirts, was plodding through the slimy mire 
back to the bank. 

He knew that it was his own misdirection of affairs that had led 
to her receiving this ducking, yet he could not even go to her assistance 
without risking the horses bolting and leaving them stranded there, 
mUes from home. 

Still clutching her riding-switch she staggered from the water and 
up the slope. Then, her face chalk-white beneath the smears of slime 
and her blue eyes blazing, she flared at him. 

*'You miserable fooll IVe checked a runaway before now! I would 
have had my mare under control a mile back, had not the hoof-beats 
of your horse following behind urged her to gallop faster. And then, 
of aU the senseless idiocy, to ride me into the river! This comes of your 
spying upon me. Oh, don’t deny it! Of recent weeks you’ve done 
naught but lurk behind comers and goggle at me from the windows. 
Think you the servants, too, have no eyes to see such things. I doubt 
not there is many a jest coupling your name with mine cracked in the 
kitchen. Oh, ’tis intolerable! I die for very shame to think that such 
scum should bandy my name about on account of a nobody like you. 
I hate you for it!” 

For a second she paused for breath. Then, lifting her riding-switch, 
she struck him with it, as she cried: ''You wretched upstart! Take that, 
and that, and that! Tlxen go back and show them your miserable face 
with the marks of my displeasure.” 

Again and again her swift-cutting strokes descended on Roger’s 
face, head, hands and shoulders. Letting go the bridles of the horses 
he strove to protect himself from her ftuious onslaught, but he could 
neither fend off nor evade her slashes. 

There was only one thing to do. stepping forward he grabbed her 
arm and twisted the riding-switch from her grasp. 

"How dare you lay hands on me!” she gasped. " Tis a crime to 
lay hands on one of noble blood. I’ll have you flogged for that! I'll 
have the hand that touched me cut off at the wrist!” 

"Then have my head cut off as weU!” cried Roger, angered beyond 
endurance. "By God! I'll teach you that you can't strike a free man 
with impunity! What's more, you arrogant little fool, I'U punish you 
in a way that will be a lesson to you. Aye, even if I die for it.” 

Seizing her round the waist he puUed her to him. Grasping her 
chin with his left hand he forced up her face. Theh, he kissed her hard 
and full upon the mouth. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE DREAM 

F o R a long moment she lay passive in his arms, then she wrenched 
hs^elf away and stood staring at him. Her eyes were round, not with 
fright, but with some emotion that" he could not analyse. 
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Slowly drawing the back of her hand across her mouth, she 
whispered: “You shouldn’t have done that. No man has ever done 
that to me before.” 

“Then there is less chance that you’ll forget it,” he said harshly. 
His face and hands were stinging abominably and thin red weals were 
springing up in the dozen places where the switch had lashed them. 
He felt not a twinge of remorse as he went on: “However many Dukes 
and Princes may kiss you in the future you’ll always remember that 
your first kiss was given you by a servant, an upstart, a nobody. That 
is, unless you have the sense to realise that if we both cut ourselves 
your blood would show no bluer than mme; and that ’tis no disgrace 
to be kissed by a man who loves you.” 

“If I tell my father of this, he will have you branded with red-hot 
irons and thrown into prison afterwards,” she said slowly. 

His bruised lips pained him as he gave a twisted smile. “I know it. 
I’ve lived here long enough to realise that the nobility has devised 
the most fiendish punishments for anyone who lays a ^ger on their 
womenfolk. So it seems that my love for you must be mighty desperate 
for me to have risked that kiss.” 

“ ’Twas not love, but hate, that inspired you at that moment.” 

“Maybe, you’re right. Maybe, though, ’twas contempt for all you 
stand for; coupled with the wish to melt that stony heart of yours.” 

“Mount me on my mare,” she ordered suddenly. 

Obediently, he held out ids hand about two feet from the ground; 
she placed a small foot in its palm and, as he took her weight, sprang 
into the saddle. 

“My whip,” she demanded, and added as he gave it to her: “You 
are not to follow me for an hour.” Then, tummg her mare, she 
galloped away. 

Left to himself Roger descended to the river’s edge and bathed his 
smarting face and hands. When the pain had eased a little he sat down 
to consider the possible outcome of his rash act. 

Soon after his arrival at the chateau Athenais had had one of the 
footmen thrashed for spilling a cup of chocolate down her gown; so 
he felt that she Was quite capable of having him branded and imprisoned 
for his infinitely more serious offence. 

At the moment he was stilt a free man, and so not compelled to 
return to the chfiteau. Twilight was now falling, and he had a good 
horse upon which he could put many mUes between himself and 
Becherel (luring the night. But he had only a little silver on him and 
if Athenais requested the authorities to arrest him there was little 
chance of his being able to get clean away. 

He felt, too, that it would be the act of a coward to attempt to run 
away. By returning to face whatever fate she might decree for him, he 
could at least show her that he was not lacking in courage; and there 
was always the possibility that, furious as she might be, she would 
shrink from humiliating herself further by telling anyone what had 
occurred, and, rather than that, let the matter drop. 

'When the hour was up he rode slowly back through the deepening 
shadows, handed his mount over to a stable boy and went up by the 
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back stairs to his room. On looking in the mirror he saw that his 
face Was a network of angry red weals and he wondered how to account 
for its condition to the servants. The easiest way seemed to give out 
that his horse had bolted with him and carried him full tilt into a grove 
of alders, the springy shoots of which had whipped fiercely at his face 
as he was swept wildly through them. As the weals Were straight, short 
lines and not the least like scratches the story was somewhat thin, 
but he was too tired and depressed to worry further over it and decided 
that it must serve. 

However, instead of going downstairs for his supper he went 
straight to bed, with the idea that the bedclothes would serve to 
partially conceal his injuries, and that he would remain there till 
they were better. 

In due course, Henri came to' inquire why he had not come down 
for his evening meal, and Roger gave his explanation, adding that he 
had also hurt his leg, so would probably stay in bed for a day or two. 
The man brought his supper on a tray and, after eating it, while 
still wondering what the outcome of the afternoon's events would be, 
he dropped asleep. 

After his petit dejeuner he spent the morning hours in considerable 
anxiety, Ustening for any heavy footfalls in his lonely corridor which 
might herald the aJ)proach of a group of servants sent by Athenais to 
apprehend him. At last, just before midday, the footfalls came. 

There was a knock on his door, then, to his amazement, Ath^n^s's 
clear voice called: '‘Monsieur Breuc, may we come in?" 

"Come . . . come in," he stammered, wondering what on earth 
was about to happen. 

Followed by Madame Marie-Ange, she walked in and said calmly: 
"I am told that you met with an accident when out riding yesterday. 
I trust that it is nothing serious, and we have come to attend to your 
hurts as weU as we can." 

There was not a trace of expression in her eyes or voice ar^d with a 
muttered, "No, no. Mademoiselle, it is nothing serious, I assure you," 
he went on to tell them his version of how he had come by his now 
empurpled face. 

"My, my! How those alder shoots must have stung you!" exclaimed 
Athenais, after one close look at his injuries. "But this will soothe the 
angry places they have made," and taking a pot from Madame Marie- 
Ange she began to apply some of the ointment it contained. 

The sympathy of her words was swiftly belied by her actions; as, 
with her back turned to Madame Marie-Ange, she proceeded to rub 
the ointment into his cuts as though she was scrubbing a floor. 

When she had done, both of, them talked to him for a little, then, 
bidding hmi stay where he Was imtil he was fully recovered, they left 
him to his thoughts. 

One cardinal fact emerged from this visit. Athenais had evidently 
decided that it would be best to let sleeping dogs lie; so he was not yet 
destined to have his hand cut off, be branded on the shoulder with a 
red-hot iron, or cast into a dungeon. Yet he felt that he could hardly 
regard her ministrations as the offering of an olive branch. They hqd 
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been much too painful for that. On thinking it over he came to the 
conclusion that she was very far from being a little fool and, having 
decided to keep her humiliation to herself, had realised that she must 
continue to behave towards him in a normal maimer; and, in conse- 
quence, had treated him just as she would any other member of the 
ch§,teau staff who had been reported to her as in bed as the result of an 
accident. 

Nevertheless, he now began to feel a slight twinge of guilt at his 
own behaviour, and, as the day wore on, it grew. He did not believe 
that most girls of sixteen would have been so shattered by a kiss, even 
if it was their first. He knew that, as she saw things, she had a perfect 
right to strike him, and he realised now that he had given her real 
cause for anger by dogging her footsteps, as he had. It had never 
occurred to him at the time that his actions would be noticed and 
commented on by the servants, but, of course, they must have seen 
him lurking in the corridor outside her boudoir and riding out after 
her in the afternoons. Naturally they would have talked among them- 
selves, and she had good cause to resent that. In view of the traditional 
chastity in which young French girls of noble birth were brought up 
she no doubt regarded his kiss almost in the nature of a rape, and that 
was far beyond an 5 rthing that he had intended. 

By the foUowing day he had reached the conclusion that she had 
really acted with extraordinary forbearance in not sobbing out the 
truth on Madame Marie-Ang^'s broad bosom, and, without anyone 
else knowing the cause of the matter, leaving her duenna to order his 
locking up until the Marquis could be informed of his crime. 

In spite of its harsh application, the ointment Athenais had applied 
to his cuts both soothed and healed them rapidly; so, on the third 
morning after his whipping, on looking at himself in the mirror, he 
decided that he might show his face downstairs without arousing 
undue comment. 

Another night of solitude and reflection had reduced him to a 
definite state of remorse, for what he now thought of as his churlish 
brutality, so he determined to seek out Ath&iais and, at the first 
suitable opportimity, humbly beg her pardon. 

His surprise and dismay can, therefore, be imagined when he learnt 
that she and Madame Marie-Ange had taken coach for Paris on the 
previous day. According to their plans, as he had understood them, they 
had not been due to leave Becherel for the capital for another fortnight; 
so it seemed that Ath4nais, xmable to bear the thought of being reminded 
of the shame he had put upon her, by seeing him about the place, had 
devised some way of manoeuvring Madame Marie-Ange into advancing 
the date of their departure. 

Only too clearly he recalled the contents of the note that Athenais 
had pressed into his hand the previous April. It had said that she would 
not be seeing him again, as next winter, instead of returning to Rennes 
she was to be presented at Court. And, as he now realised, once die was 
established there, the chances of her retuming to Becherel for the 
following summer were extremely slender. Not only had he lost her 
but she had left before he had had a chance to beg her pardon for his 

o 
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outrageous conduct, and must have carried away with her a bitter, 
angry memory of him in her heart. 

After a few days of acute depression he flung himself into his work 
again with renewed energy, in an attempt to make up for lost time and 
keep himself from broodmg over her; and soon the mass of old docu- 
ments were occupying most of his thoughts. As he delved deeper into 
them the problem of the rightful ownership of the Domaine de St Hilaire 
began to take on a deep fascination for him. In a few weeks he became 
a positive mine of information on the genealogical trees of half the great 
families in western France. Each time he unearthed a new link in the 
chain he felt a thrill of excitement, and each time he came upon a 
settlement or will that blocked the claim he was endeavouring to 
establish he felt as though he had lost a battle. 

Now and again the tall, black-bearded Chenou came upstairs 
to invade his workroom and insist that it was high time he got some 
exercise. Sometimes they rode together, at others, when the weather 
was indement, as the ex-Dragoon was a fine swordsman, they practised 
their skill with rapier and sabre in the tennis court adjacent to the 
stables. Monsieur St. Paul had taught Roger some useful thrusts in his 
academy at Rennes, the previous winter, but Chenou taught him more; 
and now that the strength of a well-set-up young man was added 
to his agility he was rapidly becoming a really dangerous antagonist. 

Occasionally on their rides they halted to take a glass of wine with 
Monsieur Lautrade, the Marquis's baihff who lived in a little house in 
a clearing of the woods some distance from the chateau. Lautrade was 
a fat, elderly, bespectacled man, kind by disposition but firm by habit, 
as he had to be in order to extract his master's rents at the dates they 
were due from the ever-complaining farmers. 

On one such visit Roger asked him if the case of the peasants Was 
really so hard as it appeared, and he replied: 

‘‘Monsieur Breuc, it varies greatly in different parts of the kingdom. . 
Here in Brittany, in Languedoc and in the German provinces, things 
are not too bad, because the nobility have managed to retain something 
of their independence. That makes for good conditions on some estates 
and bad ones on others; but at least it is better than the rule that 
maintams in the greater part of France. There, the Intendants wield 
almost ' absolute power, and the thousands of petty government 
servants who work under them is each a little tyrant, producing nothing 
and living like a parasite on the labour of people who are hard put to 
it to support themselves. 

“Again different systems of tenure have grown up in various areas. 

. In Picardy, Flanders and other provinces of the north, the nobles and 
clergy are accustomed to let their land in large farms. That is a good 
thing; such farms are the best cultivated, the fanners become men of 
substance and their hired labourers are paid a wage which often enables 
them to save enough to buy a smaH plot of land of their own. The 
peasant is always hungry for land, of course. But I am not of the 
opinion that its possession profits him." 

“Why do you say that, Monsieur?" asked Roger. “I should have 
thought it a good thing for a man to have a piece of land of his own." 



"Experience does not go to show that as far as smallholders are 
concerned. Tis estimated that two-fifths of the kingdom consists of 
little plots owned by the peasants and 'tis they, not the hired labourer, 
whose condition is most wretched. Apart from the north all France is 
honeycombed with these smallholdings which have been acquired 
piecemeal from the nobles, either on outright pa3nnents or on the 
metayer system.” 

"What is that, Monsieur?” 

"A metayer is one who acquires the right to cultivate a piece of land 
in return for a share of its produce. The system is always unsatisfactory, 
as the cultivator is naturally tempted to conceal the true bulk of his 
crops and the landlord, rightly or wrongly, always believes that he is 
being cheated.” 

"Even so,” remarked Roger, "if the peasants have succeeded in 
buying nearly half the land in France it does not seem that their 
condition can be so deplorable.” 

Monsieur Lautrade nodded. "They would be no worse situated 
than the peasantry of other countries were they left to go about their 
work as they wished, and allowed to dispose of their produce as they 
thought fit. Tis the corvee and the droits de seigneur which deprive 
them of any hope of prosperity and fill them with discontent. By the 
corvee they may at any time, perhaps at such important seasons as the 
sowing or the harvest, be taken from their land for enforced labour on 
the roads, bridges and other government construction. And in many 
places the droits de seigneur are extremely oppressive. 

"Do they vary then? I thought the droit de seigneur was the right 
of a noble to send for any girl living in one of the villages on his estate, 
on the night of her marriage, and have her sleep with him whether she 
was willing or no.” 

" Tis one of the droits** a^eed the bailiff, with a smile. "And 'twas 
exercised, no doubt, in the middle ages. But can you see a fastidious 
gentleman Hke Monseigneur taking one of our uncultured village 
wenches into his bed?” 

"I know one or two that I would not mind taking into mine,” 
Chenou grinned. 

"You do so, anyhow, you handsome rogue,” laughed Lautrade. 

" Tis said that not one of them is safe from you, and that they fall 
willing enough victims to your fine black moustadiios.” 

"Aye! I have my share of fun,” the chief huntsman acknowledged. 
/But you're right about Monseigneur, and his kind. They have no 
stomach for such strong, garlic-flavoured dishes and have long since 
ceased to exercise their privileges." 

"I was referring to numerous other droits” Lautrade went on. 
"There are many and Aey vary with each manor, but some are common 
to aU. There is the droit de colomiier, by which the seigneur may keep 
as many pigeons as he chooses, which find their food as much in the 
peasants’ fields as in his own; the droit de chasse, which reserves all 
game exclu^vely for the seigneur* s amusementt Then there are the 
hanaUtes which oblige the peasant to send his com to the seigneur* s 
mills, his grapes to the se^mw*s wine-press, and his flour to the 
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seigneur* s oven. For each such operation a fee is exacted and on badly 
run estates the work is often iU^done or subject to irritating delays 
against which there is no redress. In addition there are the peages, 
or tolls that the peasant is called on to pay whenever he takes a cart- 
load of produce more than a mile or so from his home. To use every 
road or cross any river he must pay something either to the Crown, 
the Church, or to some noble. But you must Imow this yourself, and 
that one must also pay to cross each line of customs barriers that 
separate the provinces from one another. Tis this infinity of little 
outgoings that rob the peasant of his substance.” 

“It sounds a most burdensome catalogue,” Roger agreed. ”But 
surely the noblesse could well afford to give some relief from^ this local 
taxation?” 

Lautrade shrugged. ”The rich ones who live at Versailles know 
little of the peasants' lot and care less. The rest, and they form the 
great majority, are mostly too poor themselves to make such a sacrifice. 
For hundreds of years such families have sent their menfolk to France's 
wars, and to equip themselves for each campaign they have been 
compelled to part with a little more of their land to the thrifty peasants. 
Now, thousands of them have naught left but a chUteau and a few 
acres of grazing ground. 'Tis that which makes them so insistent on 
the retention of their privileges. I know of noble families who eke out a 
miserable existence on as little as twenty-five louis a year; and if 
they gave up their droits they would be faced with starvation.” 

”To my mind, 'tis the restrictions on selling produce that hit the 
peasant hardest,” cut in Chenou. ”In a bad season he gamers Scarce 
enough to feed himself, so 'tis but fair that when he has a good one he 
should be allowed to make a bit for putting by. Yet the com laws 
forbid him to sell his surplus to the highest bidder, and he is compelled 
to turn it in at the Government dep6t for whatever skinflint price the 
grain ring have agreed to give for it. But come, I must be getting back 
to take a look at a mare that should be foaling some time to-night.” 

As he stood up Roger rose with him, and said angrily: “Such 
measures are iniquitous, and I no longer wonder that so many people 
curse the government. I doubt if people in any other country would 
suffer its continuance.” 

“Nay, take not an exaggerated view,” demurred Lautrade, as he 
escorted them to the door. “Serfdom is now almost abolished in 
France, and the whole country is far richer than it was half a century 
ago. The peasants live a hard life but their condition here is better 
than in any other part of Europe, except perhaps in England and the 
United Provinces. If you would see real poverty, you should go to 
Spain as I did, not many years ago, to bring back a fresh supply of 
trees for Monseigneur's orangery.” 

Still thinking of these t&gs Roger rode back to the chateau, to 
find that a letter had arrived from his mother. In it she told him t!^t, 
after two years at Portsmouth, his father had now been reposted as 
Rear-Admiral, Chanutel Squadron; so, as long as no war broke out. 
Iris ships would spend a great part of the year in harbour and, to her 
joy, he could continue to be much at home. 
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Roger took the news quite casually. Occasionally he still longed 
to be back in England, but the time had passed when he would have 
given almost anything to return and have the chance of starting his 
career again. He now had not only good food and comfortable quarters, 
but servants to wait on him, horses to ride and a splendid library at 
his disposal. His task was a fascinating one and he was not tied to it 
by any regulated hours. His pay of forty louis a year was the 
equivalent of the salary that, on his last night at Sherborne, old Toby 
had told him he might hope to receive after getting his B.A. as a tutor 
to a nobleman's son. It was no fortune, but it was clear gain as he 
could not spend a single sou of it as long as he remained at Becherel. 
In the meantime he was, for all practical purposes, his own master and, 
enjo5dng as he did the droit d& chasse, led a life not far removed from 
that of the_^^i^ noblesse, yet without any of its cares and responsibilities. 

By the approach of Christmas he found liimself a little jaded from 
his long hours of poring over the old parchments, and while Chenou 
was the best of companions with whom to hunt or fence, Roger began 
to feel an oppressive sense of loneliness during the long dark evenings; 
so he decided to take a holiday and spend Christmas with the L 6 gers. 

He could have ridden in to Rennes but he wanted to take a good 
supply of Christmas fare to his friends, so Chenou made no difi&culty 
about placing a coach at his disposal; and when he left on the morning 
of Christmas Eve the coach carried more than his own weight in venison, 
hares and partridges. 

The Legers, Brochard, Manon and Julien Quatrevaux were aU 
delighted to see him and, to his ^eat pleasure, he learned that the 
latter two had decided to regularise their liaison by getting married 
in the spring; so Julien, as Manon's fiance, now made one of the 
family party. 

They gave him news of the other friends he had made in Rennes, 
related to him the latest gossip, and brought him up to date on the 
affairs of the wider world from which, in recent months, he had been 
almost completely isolated. 

The principal topic of interest was still a flood of rumours in con- 
nection with the affaire du Cottier, as the scandal centring round the 
stolen diamond necklace had come to be called. It appeared that the 
necklace had been offered to the Queen, but she had publicly refused 
to buy it; sa5dng that for a million and a half livres the King could 
get him a battleship, and that his need of another ship-of-the-hne was 
greater than her need for more diamonds. But, so rumour ran, she had 
determined to buy tins unique collection of gems privately and, 
as her agent, had used an ambitious and designing woman called the 
Countess de Valois de la Motte;^theni having entered into the bargain, 
she had found herself short of funds and resorted to borrowing from 
the fabulously wealthy Cardinal, who was anxious to gain her favour. 
There seemed no doubt that the Cardinal had received the necklace 
from the jewellers and sent it to the Queen, imagining that he was 
acting on her wishes, by the hand of Madame de la Motte; but ^e 
Queen flatly denied having received the necklace and ever having 
entered into any correspondence with the Cardinal. 
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Madame de la Motte, an adventurer styling himself Count 
Cagliostro and a courtesan named Mademoiselle Gay d'Oliva, had 
been sent to join the Cardinal de Rohan in the Bastille; and he, 
although as a Prince of the Church not normally subject to the 
jurisdiction of a secular court, was so determined to prove his innocence 
that he had agreed to submit to a public trial by the Parliament of 
Paris. All France was agog for the ^sclosures which it was expected 
would be made at the trial, as the honour of not only the Cardinal 
but also the Queen was now at stake. 

One evening towards the end of Roger's stay, Brochard took him 
down to their old haunt for a chat, and asked him how he spent his 
evenings at the chateau. 

“Sometimes I work," replied Roger, “but as the Marquis has given 
me the run of his fine library, I more often make myself comfortable 
in there with a book." 

For a time they talked literature and on Brochard learning that 
Roger had been entertaining himself with the plays of Corneille, 
Racine and MoH^re, the serious-minded Bordelais reprimanded him; 
sa5dng that if he wished to become a lawyer he should use this 
opportunity to ground himself in sociology, and read such authors as 
Montesquieu, Dupont of Nemours, de Quesnay, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Mirabeau and Mably. 

To become a good lawyer was by no means Roger's final ambition 
in life, but he said that he would be glad to have a list to take back 
with him as he had no doubt that many of those authors were on the 
Marquis's shelves. Brochard then asked him if he still took an interest 
in international affairs. 

''As far as I am able to do so," Roger told him, “but since the 
departure of the family the news sheets no longer reach us. I heard, 
though, a few weeks ago, from Monseigneur's bailiff that the Dutch 
affair had at last been settled." 

Brochard nodded. “Yes, by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, signed on 
November the eighth. By it the Dutch have agreed to demolish their 
forts on either bank of the Scheldt and open the river to the Austrian 
traffic. The Emperor, in return, has given up his claim to the 
sovereignty of Maastricht for a payment of ten million florins. The 
Dutch woffid go only to five and a half million, so to clinch matters 
the balance is to be paid out of the French exchequer. 'Tis a great 
triumph for our Foreign Minister, the Comte de Vergennes, and the 
peace party." 

“I don't quite see why we should have to pay up for the Dutch," 
said Roger thoughtfully. 

“Nor do many other people. There has been a prodigious outcry 
on that account. Yet had we landed ourselves with a war instead 
'twould have cost us a hundred times that sum. 'Twas cheap at the 
price to my mind. The only trouble is that the Dutch may yet drag 
us into a conflict if we giye full support to their Republican party, 
who are endeavouring to unseat the Stadtholder, and England comes 
to his assistance." 

“You stiU feel that another war would spell ruin to France?" 
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"More so than ever. Since Monsieur de Calonne became Comptroller- 
General he has launched loan after loan, each offering a higher rate 
of interest than the last and each less successful than its predecessor. 
But the country no longer has any faith in the stability of the 
Government- On the first of this month, as a last desperate measure, 
he resorted to an attempt to debase our currency. He is offering twenty- 
five Uvres for every gold louis having a face value of twenty-four, 
which is sent in to the mint; and the gold is to be reminted in new louis 
having a tenth less weight than the old ones. Tis the expedient of a 
bankrupt and it needs but a national calamity of some kind to produce 
financial chaos.'' 

"Why are the French finances in such a parlous state?" asked 
Roger. "Cannot the King possibly do something about it?" 

Brochard shrugged his broad shoulders. "He could, and has the 
wish but not the will. He is hopelessly weak and lacks the courage to 
support those who counsel wise reforms, against the intrigues of the 
Queen and the nobles." 

"Perhaps he fears that if he sponsored measures of too liberal a 
nature the nobles would rebel against him?" 

"They no longer have the power to do so, and the game is in his 
hands if only he had the strength of mind to play it, 'S^en he came 
to the throne in '74 at the age of twenty, he was full of good intentions. 
He is of simple tastes and had kept himself unbesmirched by the mire 
of his grandfather's court. He threw out Louis XV's ministers with the 
Du Barry and the rest of that licentious rabble. He then had a golden 
opp'ortunity, but, instead of taking some able economist for his 
principal minister, he appointed old de Maurepas, a man of over 
eighty; who had been a minister under Louis XIV, if you please, and 
had been ousted two generations before by Madame de Pompadour." 

Roger nodded as Brochard went on, angrily: 

"Then, with the appointment of Turgot as ComptroUer-General, he 
had another chance. Turgot had been Intendant of the Limousin. He 
was by far the most enlightened of these provincial viceroys, and later 
was Minister for the Navy. Turgot was, perhaps, the greatest man that 
France has produced in the present century. He comprehended all the 
fundamental ills from which the country was suffering and propounded 
suitable remedies. He was brilliant, broadminded, honest, and the King 
believed in him; yet he allowed him to be hounded from ofl&ce. After a 
period of retrogression, Necker arrived on the scene. He was an 
incomparably lesser man than Turgot; a dave to his own vanity, and 
a devotee of compromise who believed in doing things little by little. 
Yet he was a competent financier and saw the necessity of reform. 
Again the King had his chance to follow sound advice but, after a few 
years, he abandoned tib.e Swiss as he had done Turgot. Since then he 
has allowed himself to be led by a succession of incompetents and, 
for the past two years, rather than face unpleasant facts he has 
followed a policy of drift on the advice of Calonne, who is nothing 
but an unscrupulous speculator." 

“What would Turgot have done, had the King maintained him 
in office?" Roger inquired. 
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'‘His policy was no new taxes and no loans. The deficit was to be 
made good by rigorous economy in the expenditure of the Court and 
government departments, and the abolition of the hundreds of sinecure 
ofiices that carried unjustifiable pensions. He advocated a single tax 
upon the land and the abolition of all indirect taxation. He wished to 
remove all restrictions on trade, including com, and to make all 
landowners contribute to the public revenue on a scale according to 
their means." 

“That would have meant revoking the privilege by which all 
persons of noble birth are automatically exempt from taxation." 

“Indeed it would. And why not? France now has a population of 
some twenty-six million. Among them there are a hundred and forty 
thousand noblesse and a hundred and ninety thousand clergy. The 
first pays no taxes whatever, the second compromises en bloc for a 
purely nominal sum. That thirteen per cent of the population, with the 
Crown, enjoys two-thirds of the wealth of France; yet it contributes 
next to nothing. Can you be surprised that the country is on the verge 
of revolution?" 

“You really think so?" 

“I do. At my club we professional men now talk of little else. 
The Court has isolated itself and must reform or perish. The monarchy 
has become the symbol of oppression, and even the nobles regard the 
King with contempt. Were he different there might be some hope for the 
regime but his weakness will prove his ruin, and may bring ruin upon aU 
France as weU." 

Roger was often to remember this conversation, but by the following 
morning he had dismissed it from his mind and, once more, entered 
wholeheartedly into the New Year gaieties. He danced a score of 
minuets, flirted again with several of his past casual inamoratas and 
enjoyed the hearty laughter at Msdtre L6ger*s hospitable table. When 
he took leave of these good friends he could not know that he would 
not see them again until their comfortable world was shattered; and 
that they would then be hunted fugitives, seeking to escape with their 
lives from the Terror, which was so soon to engulf the bourgeoisie 
as weU as the aristocracy. 

By the evening of 2nd January, 1786, Roger was back at Bdcherel, 
greatly refreshed by his break and anxious to take up his intriguing 
work again. A few evenings later, with Brochard's list in hand, he 
searched the shelves of the Marquis's library and found quite a number 
of the books that had been recommended to him. Then, while early 
twilight still forced him to spend most of his leisure hours indoors, 
he gave himself up to a study of those works which had played such a 
large part in rendering the bourgeoisie discontented, and contributed 
in no small manner to the Revolution. 

Montesquieu's Persian Letters he enjoyed; appreciating the spirit 
of reaction against the va^ty and fofly of Louis XIV, and his splendid 
but shallow Court, that animated the book; but he could not get on 
with the same author's most famous work. The Spirit of the Laws. 
Quesnay, the enlightened physidan of Madame de Pompadour, who 
had been termed by hisToUowers the “Confudus of Europe" appealed 
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to him as a writer of sound commonsense, as did also Quesnay's friend, 
the Marquis de Mirabeau. Jean Jacques Rousseau he soon discarded, 
having formed the opinion lliat the "Sage of Geneva,"' with his nonsense 
about everyone returning to nature, was no more than a sloppy 
sentimentalist. Mably's ideas that all property should be held in 
common seemed to ham those of a dangerous anarchist. But Voltaire 
proved a mine of unalloyed delight. The great cynic said so clearly and 
amusingly just what every broadminded and sensible person felt. 

As the days lengthened, Roger began to go hawking and coursing 
with Chenou again, but somehow it seemed that their sport nearly 
always brought them near the little river on the bank of which he had 
had his set-to with Ath^nais. 

The sight of the stream was enough to recall the memory of her to 
him with poignant vividness, and whenever he thought of her now it 
was to excuse her conduct there while condemning his own. He argued 
that she had behaved only in accordance with her upbringing whereas 
he should have known better than to take such a mean revenge. 
The fact that she had refrained from charging him with his crime, and 
a very heinous crime it was under French law, he put down to h^r 
generous and Christian spirit; and that she had returned good for evil 
by coming to dress his hurts made him see her now as a beautiful 
martyr turned ministering angel. For her to have done so, he persuaded 
himself, was a certain sign of her forgiveness and he regretted more 
than ever that she had left for Paris before he had had a chance to beg 
her pardon on his knees. With every week that passed his longing to see 
her again increased, and he felt that he would be prepared to suffer 
any humiliation if only it would restore him to her good graces. But 
Paris was a far cry from Becherel and any hope of his getting there 
seemed as remote as if he had desired a journey to the moon. 

Towards the end of February he had a dream about Georgina. 
During his first year in France he had often thought of her, sometimes 
with a keen surge of physical longing engendered by memories of that 
unforgettable embrace up in the tower, at others with shame at having 
failed her so lamentably. Then, as time wore on, her image had come 
to his mind more rarely, but always with tenderness and happy 
memories of the countless hours of joyous companionship that they had 
known together as boy and girl. During those early months, when he 
had thought of her so frequently, he had always put oif writing to her 
in the hope that if he waited a little longer, when he did write, he 
would have a better report to give of his affairs; but his situation had 
improved only by such slow degrees, unmarked by any spefctacular 
triumph, that he had never yet reached a point which had seemed to 
call for a fuU disclosurer to her of his initial folly, later humdrum 
existence, and still indifferent prospects. 

Yet in his dream he saw her with extraordinary vividnessi. He, 
could see the rich colouring of her ripe, voluptuous beauty and almost 
feel her warm breath upon his cheek. Her dark eyes were sparkling 
with excitement as she reached out and,, taking his left hand in hers, 
drew him swiftly along beside her. He had no idea where she wrs 
leading him but he saw that in his right hand he held a thick roll of 
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parchment. Then he found himself in a shadowy room standing before 
the Marquis, and Georgina's voice came clearly from somewhere in 
his rear. 

''Give it to him!" she was saying. "Give it to him, Roger, darling. 
'Tis that way your fortune lies." 

Then the dream faded and he woke with a start; yet for a minute 
he had a strong impression that Georgina was still standing there 
near him in the darkness. 

Now fully awake, he could recall every circumstance of the dream, 
and more, he was suddenly aware that the roll of parchment he had 
been carrying was the claim to the Domaine SL Hiliare. 

The Marquis had said that when the work was finished, but not 
before, Roger was to report to him wherever he might be. He had 
meant, Roger felt certain, report in writing; but he had not definitely 
said so. It now flashed into Roger's mind that he could not be blamed 
if he chose to interpret the order as one to report in person. That would 
mean his going to Paris, and in Paris he would see Athenais. 

He had already translated the greater part of the documents, so the 
back of the job was broken;‘but he had yet finally to collate them and 
make a full, clearly reasoned brief on the whole subject. 

From the following morning on he completely abandoned aU his 
other pursuits. Not an hour would he give to hunting, fencing or 
reading the Encyclopaedists; not a moment to day-dreaming about 
Ath4nais. Shut up in his room at the top of the house he laboured with 
unflagging energy, hour after hour, day after day, from early in the 
morning until Hs eyes were blurred with fatigue at night. He knew 
that he could not set out for Paris one second before the whole tangled 
skein had been completely unravelled and its threads laid out in fines 
plain for anyone to see; and every second spent on the work brought 
him a second nearer to once again beholding his beloved. 

For nearly seven weeks he stuck grimly to his task, grudging even the 
time he had to give to eating and sleeping, but, at last, it was finished. 
Every document had been numbered and put back in the big chest. 
A fat folder contained an index to them and a pr6cis of each; and, with 
a sense beyond his years, he had composed two briefs instead of one. 
The first was a twenty-five-thousand word history of the claim, 
besprinkled with genealogical trees, references and quotations from 
the original material. It was intended for the lawyers who would 
handle the case, but, foreseeing that the Marquis would probably have 
neither the time nor the inclmation to wade through this long and 
complicated argument, Roger had prepared a separate statement for 
him. It contained a clear, concise summary of all the salient points in 
less than two thousand words. 

On the i6th of April, taking his two briefs and a small valise, Roger set 
out for Paris. For the first stage, into Rennes, he took one of the Marquis's 
best horses, but he paused there only to eat a quick meal, then went on 
by post. Travelling fight, as he was, he made good going, and along the 
main roads, he found no difficulty in securing relays. Normally, he 
would have stopped for a few hours in each of the tpwns through which 
he passed to see something of them, but obsessed by the one idea that 
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every mile he covered brought him nearer to Athenais he halted only 
to eat, sleep and change horses. Vitre, Mayenne, Alen^on, Chartres 
and Rambouillet were all passed by him with unseemg eyes, and on 
the afternoon of the 21st of April he rode into the crowded, smelly 
streets of Paris. 

Aldegonde had told him how to find the H 6 tel de Rochambeau, 
which lay in the Rue St. Honore, hard by the Palace of the Louvre. 
It was a huge, old-fashioned house with turrets, balconies and upper 
storeys that overhung a central courtyard. 

Handing his horse over to a groom who was lounging there he 
hurried into the house. He had no thought now for the documents which 
had cost him such arduous toil, or for the Marquis to whom he was to 
present them. Yet he dared not ask direct for Athenais and had already 
made up his mind that the quickest way to secure tidings of her was 
to pay his respects without a moment’s delay to Madame Marie-Ange. 

Two footmen were standing in the haU and one of them came 
forward to ask his business. 

"Madame Velot,” he almost gasped, "I wish to see her — ^urgently. 
Please to tell her that Monsieur Breuc is below and craves permission to 
wait upon her." 

The footman bowed: "I regret. Monsieur, but Madame Velot left 
yesterday with Mademoiselle de Rochambeau to pass the summer at 
Becherel." 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE SECRET CLOSET 

I T was a crushing disappointment. With eyes for nothing but the 
road ahead he must have passed Athenais in her coach somewhere 
between Chartres and Rambouillet the previous afternoon. Evidently 
her father had altered his plans for her as, after all, she was to spend 
the summer at Becherel. If only Roger had known that he might have 
saved himself the gruelling labour of the past two months. Even had he 
spread the work over another six months no one could have accused 
hm of idleness, and a whole summer could hardly have passed without 
his being able to find a means of showing his repentance to the beautiful 
girl that he loved so desperately. But it was too late to think of that 
now. His work on the affair of the Domaine de St Hilaire was completed 
and he must hand it over to the Marquis. 

"Is there anyone else that Monsieut would like to see?" inquired 
the footman. 

"Er— yes," Roger murmured, bringing his thoughts back with a 
jerk. "Kindly take up my name to M. I'Abbe d’Heury." 

Five minutes later he was with the stooping, dark-eyed priest, 
explaining the reason for his arrival in Paris. 

D’Heury said that the Marquis had left that morning for Versailles, 
where he had his own apartments in the palace, but that he transacted 
most of his business in Paris and did all his entertaining there, so he 
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was certain to return in the course of a few days. Having taken the 
two reports for submission to the Marquis he then sent for Monsieur 
Roland, the major-domo of the Paris establishment, and ordered him 
to provide anything that Roger might require for his comfort during 
his stay in the capital. 

He was given a room at the top of the house that was pleasantly 
furnished but had an uninspiring outlook, as its casement windows 
opened on to some leads beyond which a sloping roof cut off any view 
of the city. Having travelled light from Beclxerel he decided to go out 
at once to buy a few things. 

As for many months past he had lived in the depths of the country 
he found the dm and turmoil of the streets a little disconcerting. Paris 
had seemed huge to him as he had ridden in through its suburbs earlier 
in the day and on closer inspection it also struck him as having an 
extraordinarily dense quality. The houses, streets, churches and alleys 
were packed together as closely as the cells in a honeycomb, and the 
gabled roofs projected so far over the narrow ways that it was often 
impossible to glimpse more than a thin strip of sky. The people in the 
streets had neither the leisurely gait nor the open countenances of the 
average provincial; with set, intent faces they hurried about then- 
business like a swarm of ants in a nest. Roger lost himself twice in ten 
minutes, found the fagade of the Louvre again and, having completed 
his purchases, returned to the H6tel. 

That evening he dined with the gaunt Abbe d*Heury and got to 
know a little about him. It transpired that he was a Molinest, and 
therefore an enemy of the bigoted, spartan Jansenists who had 
dominated French religious thought ever since the decline of the 
power of the Jesuits. He appeared to be an ascetic by nature who had 
become a broadminded man of the world owing to his occupation, and 
he displayed a masterful grip of both pohtics and international 
relations. 

Roger also learned a certain amount about the Marquis. M. de 
Rochambeau was, it emerged, one of the more serious of the Queen’s 
personal friends and stood high in her favour. Her Majesty frequently 
consulted him on foreign affairs, which were his principal interest, and 
nearly always adopted his opinion. Thus, while the Comte de Vergennes 
was the ofi&cial Foreign Minister and advised the King, M. de Rochambeau 
often played a more powerful part in shaping the destinies of France, 
since the Queen, once having made up her mind about a matter, was 
infinitely more persistent and determined on its execution than her 
weak-willed consort. 

Towards the end of the meal Roger remarked, with as casual an an- 
as he could manage, how sorry he was not to have had the opportunity 
of pa 3 nng his respects to Madame Velot before she left for BechereL 
His fly produced the information he was seeking. 

After cutting himself a slice from a pineapple the Abbe repHed: 
"Indeed, yes. You missed the chance of congratulating her on her good 
fortune. Her post as duenna has been secured to her for another year 
by Monseigneur’s decision that Mademoiselle Athenais is still too young 
to marry." 
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Striving to keep a tremor from his voice, Roger asked: 'Was her 
marriage imder contemplation, then?*' 

" Twas Monseigneur's original intention that she should be 
married this summer, and on her presentation at Court her beauty 
raised quite a furore. She will also, of course, bring her husband a 
veiy considerable dowry; so a dozen great families put forward 
candidates for her hand; but she will not be seventeen until June, and, 
on second thoughts, Monseigneur felt that it would be time enough 
for him to make a final choice of a husband for her next winter." 

In bed that night Roger thought over his situation and was far from 
happy about it. He had lost his chance of a rapprochement with 
Ath^nais for many months, if not for good; as he had not now the 
faintest idea where he would be when she returned to Paris next 
autumn. Somewhat belatedly he realised that by so speedily completing 
his Work on the Domaine de St. Hilaire he had cooked his own goose. 
Now the job was done it seemed most unlikely that the Marquis would 
have any other similar work for him, so the odds were that he would 
be paid off. That would put an end to his association with the de 
Rodiambeaue family and he would have to seek fresh employment. By 
writing to Maltre Leger he could, no doubt, get himself taken on as a 
temporary in Maitre Jeurat's office — ^the point at which he had had the 
chance of reopening his bid for fortune nine months before — ^and to 
become once more a lawyer's clerk seemed doubly hard after the life 
he had been leading. 

During the two days that followed he continued to take his meals 
with the Abb6 and spent the rest of his time exploring the city. He 
walked all roimd the vast block of the Palais du Louvre and the Podais 
des Tuilleries; went to a Mass in Notre Dame, visited the Churches of 
St. Roche, St. Sulpice and the Madeleine; and went out to stare at 
the great pile of the Bastille, with its eight round towers and crenellated 
battlements that seemed to tower to the skies. 

He would have greatly liked to buy himself a new suit, as he had 
long since grown out of his own clothes and most of the things he was 
wearing had been bought second-hand from Quatrevaux over a year 
before, and during the interval he had again grown considerably. 
However, in view of his once more uncertain future, he thought it 
better not to risk any major outlay for the moment; but he purchased a 
pair of smart buckled shoes and had his dark brown hair redressed in 
the latest style by a barber. On the afternoon of the third day following 
his arrival the Marquis returned to the capital and, after dinner that 
night, sent for him. 

The Hdtel de Rochambeau in Paris was much older than that in 
. Rennes or the Chateau de B^cherel, so most of its rooms were neither 
large nor lofty and Roger was surprised at the spaciousness of the first 
floor chamber into which he was shown by the servant who had been 
sent to fetch him. It was low-ceilinged but both long and wide with a row 
of muUioned windows looking out on to the courtyard. At one end a 
great map of Europe almost covered the wall; at the other the Marquis 
was working at a desk inlaid with tortoiseshell. The centre of the 
room was occupied by a large oval table and on the wall facing the row of 
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windows there were more maps as well as a case filled with sombrely 
bound reference books; all of which gave the place more the atmosphere 
of a council chamber than a workroom or library. 

On Roger. making his bow the Marquis did not invite him to sit 
down, but the normally haughty expression of his aquiline features 
relaxed and his voice was affable as he said: 

“Monsieur, I have read your abbreviated report and spent half an 
hour glancing through the big brief that you have compiled. I consider 
that both are excellent. It will take some months for my lawyers to 
examine them and pronounce as to if they form a basis for an action 
which I may hope to win, but you have prepared the ground most 
admirably. You have also dealt with the matter much more speediy 
than I had any reason to expect, and I am very pleased with you.“ 

Roger bowed again. “Monseigneur; to some, such work might seem 
dull, but I have found it of engrossing interest. I am, too, fully convinced 
that your claim is a sound one, and I wish you all good fortune with it.“ 

“Eh?'" The Marquis had opened a drawer in his desk and thrust a 
hand inside. He was not used to being wished good luck by his employees 
and looked up with a faint astonislmient in his blue eyes. 

“Er, thank you,'” he murmured, after a moment; and withdrawing 
his hand he threw a small, fat leather bag that clinked upon the desk, 
as he added: “There are a himdred louis for you as a reward for your 
diligence. You will need some new clothes if you are to remain in Paris. 
Or would you rather return to Brittany and Maltre Lager's office?” 

As Roger picked up the bag it flashed upon him that the Marquis 
was offering to retain him there in his employ. The gift and the offer 
seemed almost too good to be true. Flushing with pleasure, he 
exclaimed: 

“Why, no, Monseigneur! I would much prefer to continue here in 
your service. And for this generous present I am most grateful,” 

The Marquis waved his thanks aside. “D'Heury lost his assistant 
some weeks ago, and I promised I would find him another. Anyone 
who can write so succinct a report as you have done must be well 
qualified to fill the post. What salary have you been receiving?” 

“Forty louis per annum, Monseigneur.” 

“Tell d'Heury that in future I wish you to receive a himdred and 
twenty. You will find Paris more expensive in every way than Reimes, 
and at times you will be required to wait upon me with despatches at 
Versailles. As one of my secretaries I wish you to make a good 
appearance. Go now, and place yourself at d’Heury's disposal.” 

Still overcome by his good luck Roger bowed himself out of the 
room. D'Heury, who had become quite well disposed towards him 
in the past few days, received the news with satisfaction and suggested 
that before settli^ down to work Roger should take the following 
day off to equip himself for his new position. 

, When he awoke next morning Roger thought for a moment that his 
interview with the Marquis could only have been a dream, but there, 
under one side of his pillow, was the fat little bag of golden loids to 
confirm the sudden stroke, of fortune that had lifted him from the 
project of being an out-of-work lawyer's clerk to a permanent 
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secretaryship with a rich and powerful noble. Recalling his dream in the 
previous February about Georgina, he felt now that it had clearly been 
in the nature of a glimpse into the future. It was true that his object 
in coming to Paris had been to see Athenais, and he had failed in that, 
but in the dream there had been no thought of Athenais, only Georgina 
urging that in completing his work on the Domaine de St, Hilaire lay 
the road to fortune. He felt that now, at last, he could write a full 
account of himself to her without shame, and determined to spend the 
next few evenings doing so. 

In addition to his hundred louis bonus he had over thirty louis 
saved from his time at Becherel; and now he was to receive a sdary of 
ten louis a month — as much as he had been paid a year when he had 
started with Maitre Leger. He had never before possessed so much 
money and decided that he could well afford to spend lavishly for his 
own pleasure, as well as to do the Marquis credit. But he also thought 
that his old things might still come in useful, so, before going out, he 
wrote to Aldegonde, asking that his sea-chest should forwarded 
to Paris. 

That day he ordered three new suits with waistcoats of flowered 
satin, lace jabots and ruffles, silk stockings, a new hat, a pair of evenhig 
shoes, ribbons for his hair, a gilt-topped malacca cane, and a quantity 
of underclothes. With great impatience he Waited until all these 
garments were delivered, then astonished the Ahh€ one day by appearing 
hke a butterfly that had just emerged out of a chrysalis. From that time 
on he developed a sudden taste for dandyism and spent a good part 
of his salary on self-adornment; so that, with -his tall, slim figure and 
dark good looks, he would, had it not been that he wore no sword, 
have been taken everywhere for a young noble. 

Meanwhile, d'Heury’ was teaching him the minor duties of a 
private secretary. These proved, at first, a little disappointing, as the 
Abbe retained all important matters in his own hands, delegating to 
Roger only such things as purchasing stationery, affixing seals to 
letters, reporting on appeals for charity and getting out invitations 
whenever the Marquis entertained; but soon he was entrusted with 
interviewing casual visitors and occasional missions which took him 
to other great houses in Paris and out to the Palace at Versailles. 

That spring another drought caused a great shortage of meat. 
Beef had risen from eleven to sixteen sous a poimd and the butchers 
in the poorer quarters had been forced to close their shops. There was 
great grumbling about this and Roger could not wonder when he 
actually saw something of the unbridled extravagance in which the 
Court hved. 

In order to maintain the standard of splendour first set by 
Louis XIV hundreds of nobles, thousands of servants, whole regiments 
of guards and a legion of hangers-on from all classes, fed each day at the 
King’s e3q)ense.. The dining and mess rooms of the vast palace were 
never empty, and the food served in each differed only in the d^;ree 
of culinary art devoted to its preparation; from the highest to the 
lowest meat, fish, butter, eggs and wine were to be had in unlimited 
profusion. 
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As a Spectacle the Court never ceased to intrigue hitn. He had not 
the entree to the great apartments where the richly-clad host of lords 
and ladies dined, danced, gambled and flirted each night, but he 
could watch them arriving and departing at all hours in a never-ending 
stream of coaches, gaze his fill at them as they made their way up the 
great marble staircases, and look out upon them from the windows as, 
more colourful than the flowers, they strolled in little groups about the 
mile-long formal garden that Le N6tre had laid out at the back of the 
palace. 

On the nth of May the King was to inspect the French and Swiss 
guards, so Roger asked for the day off, and d'Heury gave it to him quite 
willingly. It was the first time that he had seen Louis XVI and as he 
had expected, the King did not cut an impressive figure. He was a fat, 
ungainly man with a large pasty face and, perhaps owing to his bulk, 
he looked much older than his thirty-two years. The Queen, on the 
other hand, Roger thought both regal and beautiful. As she drove by 
in her carriage he was near enough to see that she had blue eyes and an 
aquiline nose, and he thought that when Athenais reached the age of 
thirty she would be very like her. 

Roger was now getting to know most of the Marquis's principal 
friends by sight, as he shared a workroom with d'Heury which served 
as an ante-chamber to the Marquis's sanctum, and all visitors had to 
pass through it. 

M. Joseph de Rayneval, premier commis of the Foreign Ministry, 
was a very frequent caller, and it did not take long for Roger to 
discover that this high official was working hand-in-glove .with the 
Marquis against the interests of his own master, the Comte de 
Vergennes. There also came to the house fairly often the Due de 
Polignac whose beautiful wife was the avowed favourite of the Queen; 
the energetic Mar^chal de Castries, Minister for the Navy. M. Berard, 
head of the French East India Company; the Baron de JBreteuil, 
Minister for Paris; the Due de Coigny, another close friend of the 
Queen, and her most trusted adviser, the Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, 
Austrian Ambassador to France. 

There were two others who called with some frequency, to one of 
whom Roger took an instinctive dislike and to the other an instinctive 
liking. 

The first was the Comte de Caylus. He came of an ancient family 
and possessed estates both in Brittany and in the French West 
Indies. His revenues from his slave plantations in Martinique and 
Saint Domingue Were said to be immense, but with them he had also 
inherited a dash of black blood from a mulatto mother. He was in his 
late forties; a vigorous and powerfully built man with thick lips, a 
sallow skin and a flattened nose. He treated his inferior with aU the 
arrogance habitual to the great French nobles and, in addition, had a 
coarseness of manner quite unusual among them. However, M. de 
Rochambeau always received him with great cordiality, as they had 
many interests in common; both came from the same province and 
both were fervid imperialists, it being de Caylus's most cherished 
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ambition to bring the whole of the West Indian archipelago under 
French domination. 

The second was the Abbe de Perigord or, as he was often called, 
L*Abbe du Cour. He was of middle height, a little over thirty years 
of age and had a curiously attractive face. His eyes were blue-grey, 
his nose slightly tip-tilted, his hair fair and his expression piquant. 
He never dressed as a churchman but in the height of fashion, and 
whenever he moved he leaned gracefully upon a cane, as he was a 
permanent cripple, his right leg being shorter than his left. 

D’Heury chd not care for him, and said that, even in this age, 
when it was regarded as normal for a rich prelate to keep a mistress, 
de Perigord's life was a flagrant scandal, since he not only lived 
openly with the young and beautiful Countess de Flahaut, by whom 
he had had a son, but he was one of the most dissolute roues in all 
Paris. Moreover, he was an intriguer of the first water who was clever 
enough to keep in with the Queen's party on the one hand while being 
on the best of terms with the Due d'Orleans, the most deadly enemy 
of the Court, on the other. 

Roger, however, took a great liking to the lame Abbe as he thought 
him, outwardly at least, all that an aristocrat should be. Not only did 
he, with his delicate hands and gentle snule, look the part, but his 
manners Were a model of easy courtesy and he always had a Idnd word 
for everyone. It was not until some time later that Roger learned that 
de Perigord's first names were Charles Maurice de T^lle 5 n:and. 

FineSng Roger willing and intelligent d'Heury began to entrust 
him with a certain amount of the Marquis's correspondence. Roger 
was given the gist of what was required to be said, wrote the letters 
and took them in to M. de Rochambeau for signature. It was this which 
led to his being initiated into one of the secrets of the household. 

Beyond the ante-room in which the secretaries worked there was 
a smaller room which contained a number of presses and had no exit. 
Roger had often seen d'Heury disappear into it for ten minutes or 
more and had thought that he was busy filing papers there; but, on 
Roger's promotion to handling correspondence, the round-shouldered 
Abbe revealed to him a short cut to getting the documents signed. 
One of the presses had a false back, the wall behind it was very thick 
and had been hollowed out to form a small closet; the panel at the 
far side of the closet was another secret door, which opened into the 
Marquis's sanctum at its far end, just opposite his desk. 

As d'Heury explained, this secret entrance enabled the secretary 
to commmiicate with the Marquis, if he wished, about any visitor 
who might be in the ante-room without the visitor being aware that 
he had done so; and could always be used unless the Marquis had 
someone with him. In that case it was M. de Rochambeau's custom 
to push over a switch beneath his desk, which had the effect of locking 
both the panel in his room and the door of the press, so that no one 
could get into the closet and overhear what might be passing between 
his visitor and himself. 

On the 1st of June the decisions of Parliamentregarding the prisoners 
on trial for complicity in the affair of the Diamond Necklace were at 

P 
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last made public. The Cardinal de Rohan, Count Cagliostro and 
Mademoiselle Gay d'Oliva were declared iimocent and set at liberty; 
but Madame de la Motte was condemned to be whipped, branded 
upon both shoulders and imprisoned for life. 

The populace of Paris received the verdicts with the wildest 
enthusiasm, and gave the Cardinal as great an ovation on his release 
from the Bastille as though he were a victorious General returning 
from the wars. They were inspired to this, not from any especial love 
for the Cardinal, but because they took the verdict to imply that 
since he was innocent the Queen must be guilty, and the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette had already become the most hated woman in 
France. 

That the Queen was, in fact, blameless there could be little doubt; 
as the letter purporting to come from her authorising the Cardinal 
to buy the jewels on her behalf was signed Marie Antoinette de France, 
and, as even the dull-witted King had pointed out, being by birth an 
Ardx-Duchess of Austria, she always signed herself Marie Antoinette 
d'Autriche. Nevertheless, the most slanderous rumours were rife, 
alleging that the Queen had been the Cardinal's mistress, that he had 
given her the necklace as the price of her virtue and that, when the 
transaction had come to light, he had nobly allowed himself to be 
brought to trial and kept his mouth shut in order to save her honour. 

The truth, as known to the Queen's intimates, was that she had 
taken a strong dislike to de Rohan when she was a girl and he the 
French Ambassador at Vienna. Little thinking that she would later 
become Queen of France he had made some witty but disparaging 
remarks about her, and she had sworn never to forgive him. She had, 
mdeed, never done so, but he had tried to buy her favour back by 
purchasing and sending her the necklace. It had, however, been stolen 
by his emissary, Madame de la Motte, in transit, and so the Queen had 
never even known of his intention. 

, D'Heury, having had the inside story from the Marquis, told it 
to Roger and they a^eed, like everyone else who knew the truth, 
that the one thing which stood out in the unfortunate affair was the 
incredible stupidity of the King in ever allowing the matter to form 
the subject of a public trial, as anyone but a half-wit could have foreseen 
that, since the Queen could not also be tried and vindicated, it must 
inevitably lead to her being pilloried. 

On the 20th of June, the King set out with his Ministers of War and 
Marine, the Marshals de S 6 gur and de Castries, to make a personal 
inspection of the new harbour-works at Cherbourg, and Roger had 
good cause to remember the date, as it was on that evening that the 
most unforeseen events occurred to play havoc with the new routine 
into which he had now settled. 

When the Marquis was in residence and working late it was 
customary for his two secretaries to take it in turn to go down to 
supper, so that one or the other should always be available to attend 
upon him. On this particular evening Roger had already supped and, 
a little before nine, d'Heury had gone downstairs; but, before handing 
over, he had neglected to tell his junior that some ten minutes earlier 
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he had shown a visitor in to the Marquis. Having some letters for 
signature Roger was about to take them in as usual through the 
secret entrance. It was only when he had stepped into the closet and 
heard voices on the far side of the panel that he realised that M. de 
Rochambeau was not alone. 

It flashed upon him that he would not have been able to get into 
the closet had not the Marquis overlooked turning the switch which 
automatically locked it on both sides, and he knew that he ought to 
withdraw; but, just as he was about to do so, the visitor who was with 
the Marquis said: 

"I do not agree that the conquest of England is an essential to 
France achieving undisputed first place in the world's aflairs.” 

The voice came so clearly that Roger recognised it at once as that 
of the Abb6 de Perigord; and the subject of the conversation 
immediately caused his curiosity to overcome his scruples about 
eavesdropping, so he remained where he was. 

The Marquis replied: “My dear Abbe, whichever way we turn we 
find the English barring our path. What alternative have we but 
to build up our strength until in another war we can finally overcome 
them and make their rich dominions our own. Tis that or resigning 
ourselves to watching France become moribund and bankrupt." 

“Nay," said the Abbe, “there are other courses which might yet 
save us from our present distress. To wage another war with the 
English woiild at best be a desperate gamble. Their population is 
barely the half of ours, yet time and again they have proved terrible 
antagonists. They have an unreasoning and tenacious courage for 
which their national bulldog is an admirable symbol. I'd not tempt 
fate, but seek, as M. de Vergeimes is at present doing, a new and 
better understanding with them." ‘ 

“But where can that lead us?" the Marquis asked. “Their field 
of supply is now infinitely more widespread than ours; their industry 
rests upon a sounder basis; the goods they turn out are of better 
quality. How can we possibly compete with them? The contemplated 
treaty for commercial reciprocity which should have been signed over 
a year ago, would mean virtual free trade between the two nations. 
For eighteen months I have fought, and succeeded in postponing, 
this measure, from a most positive conviction that it would prove 
the final death-blow to French commerce." 

“It would not be so," the Ahh6 remarked quietly, “if it were entered 
into with a secret understanding that Britain should supply us with 
all the goods we needed, while leaving us a free hand to market both 
their wares and ours throughout the rest of Europe." 

“You talk in riddles, Abbe," M. de Rochambeau laughed. “'Twould 
be our salvation, indeed, were we the emporium of Europe; but what 
possible inducement could we offer Britain to give us a monopoly 
of her Continental trade? " 

“She would have no option if the major portion of the Continent 
were brought under our control." 

“What! Would you have us go to war with half a dozen nations 
rather than with one?" 
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‘'Yes; since the one is strong and united, while the others are weak 
and divided against themselves. Britain is a sea-power, so I would 
leave her to develop overseas and make her our friend by becoming 
her biggest customer. France is a land-power, and she should seek 
new wealth through the expansion of her frontiers." 

“Even with England as our ally, 'twould mean a long series of 
most costly campaigns," demurred the Marquis. 

“Not necessarily, Europe is suffering from fin de sUole and every 
country in it now seethes with political unrest, which we could turn 
to our own ends if we played our cards skilfuUy. The Catholics of the 
Austrian Netherlands intensely resent the reforms forced upon them 
by the Emperor Joseph, and the country is ripe to break away from 
him. The States-General of Holland is already in open revolt against 
the Stadtholder and contemplates an attempt to replace his regime 
with a republic. The King of Prussia is, as we know, on his death-bed. 
The Great Frederick will wage no more victorious campaigns and there 
is a strong party that regards his heir-apparent with considerable 
aversion. The Princelings who rule the German States can always 
be played off against one another. The Italian States and the two 
Sicilies are rotten to the core. Hungary is in a state of acute unrest 
owing to the Emperor’s passion for uniformity and his attempt to 
force German administration and the German language upon it. 
Russia alone presents no weakness and, like England, should be left 
to develop outwardly; in her case towards Asia and the dominions of 
the Grand Turk, whose measmre she seems already to have taken." 

“And what do you deduce from all this?" the Marquis inquired. 

“Why, that France should use the discontented elements in all 
these countries as her stalking-horse. We should fan the flames of revolt 
in each until civil war breaks out; then on the pretext that we intend 
to ‘protect’ their inhabitants from oppression we should send troops 
to their assistance. Once in they would not find it easy to turn us out 
and we could ensure in them the establishment of new governments 
favourable to our own designs. They would keep their independence, 
nominally, but, henceforth, they would actually be protectorates, with 
rulers dependent oh the good will of France. By this means, in a dozen 
years, we could gain control of the greater part of Europe. It would 
be necessary to support the discontented minorities financially and 
to supply them in secret with arms; but we should regard each of them 
as though they were French armies already established in the heart 
of the countries we mean to dominate. They would, in fact, be the 
secret columns of France." 

There was a moment's silence, then the Marquis said: “What a 
subtle brain you have, my dear Abbe. You should have been a diplomat 
instead of a churchman and I wonder that you do not seek ofi&ce with 
a view to becoming a minister of the Crown." 

The Abb6 de Talleyrand-Perigord's voice came again and it was 
bitter. “I thank you, M. le Marquis, but I have no wish to serve a 
Court that has already treated me so scurvily." 

“To what do you refer?" 

^‘Surely you must have heard of the manner in which I was deprived 
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of my promised Cardinal's Hat. Madame de Brionne obtained the 
interest of the King of Sweden on my behalf. Gustave III used his 
influence with the Pope and His Holiness agreed that the vacant Hat 
should be bestowed upon me. Then the Queen learned of the affair. 
She instructed the Comte de Mercy to press her brother that he should 
insist 'twas Austria's turn to receive the dignity; and Pius VI, weakhng 
that he is, gave way to the Emperor. Queens who behave so to their 
subjects cannot expect their loyal service." 

“You must remember," said the Marquis coldly, “that her Majesty 
is a model wife and mother; and that to maintain a high moral tone 
at her Court is a thing very near her heart. Your private life, Abbe, 
is no recommendation to a Cardinal's Hat, and no doubt the Queen 
quashed it on that account." 

“Nay; my life is no worse than that of many another whom family 
considerations forced into the Church against their will. 'Twas the 
Queen's vindictiveness, and this accursed affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. She is not content to have banished de Rohan to an Abbey 
in Auvergne, although he was declared innocent by his judges; she 
pursues ^1 who stood by him with her hate. Madame de Brionne 
is a Rohan by birth, so even I, as her protege, must suffer for the 
folly of the King in ever making the matter puWic. I repeat, I have no 
further mind to serve a half-witted man and a capricious woman." 

When the Marquis next spoke the listenmg Roger could tell that 
he was very angry but striving hard to control his temper, as he 
said: 

“A Cardinal's Hat is no small thing to lose, and I S 5 mpathise with 
your disappointment. But, Monsieur I'Abbe, I wish that you would 
reconsider your decision. We live in most troubled times and 'tis of 
great importance that, whatever our personal feelings may be about 
the Sovereigns, we noblemen should give them our fullest support. 
Otherwise the whole regime may be brought into jeopardy." 

*'And what if it is?" The Abbe's voice was tinged with a mocking 
C37nicism. “You, Monsieur le Marquis, are now, I fear, too old to 
adjust yourself to new conditions. But that does not apply to me. 
Whatever changes may occur I shall find my level at a place for 
which my abilities fit me; and it may well be that under new masters I 
shall find the scope to serve France far more effectively." 

“So be it then," replied the Marquis in a frigid tone. “Let us revert 
to the business that brought you here. You persuaded M. de Calonne 
to send the Comte de Mirabeau to Berlin, on a special mission to 
report on how long King Frederick can be expected to live, and how 
Prussian policy may be affected by his death. You arranged that 
M. de Mirabeau should send you his despatches for transmission to 
M. de Calonne, and agreed with me that, for a certain price, you would 
prowLde me with copies of those despatches before the Miinister has 
sight of them. Are you prepared to carry out our bargain?" 

“Yes; since I gave my word upon it and need the money. But 'tis 
the last thing I'll do which may benefit the Queen." 

“Have you the despatches with you?" 

“No. They are at my house in Passy. I am come from the Palais 
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Royale and leamt of their arrival only from a servant who came to 
find me there upon another matter. But I am told that the packet is a 
bulky one, so someone may have to give several hours to copying its 
contents to-night — if the copy is to be of any value — since I must lodge 
it with M. de Calonne not later than midday to-morrow. I have to 
return to the Palais to sup with His Royal Highness; and, in any 
case, I have no mind to copy lengthy documents. My coach is below 
and I came here to suggest that you should send one of your secretaries 
back with me to Passy, to do the copying.' ' 

“That, I can easily arrange," agreed the Marquis, and he rang a 
beU on his desk. 

Treading gingerly, Roger stepped out of the closet, closed the door 
of the press and hurried round into the Marquis's room by its main 
door. 

“Where is d'Heury?" the Marquis asked with a frown. 

“He is still at supper, Monseigneur," Roger replied. “Shall I fetch 
him for you!" 

“Yes — ^no! Wait one moment. L'Abbe de P6rigord requires some 
copying to be done at his house in Passy. 'Tis thought it may take 
several hours and I am anxious to receive the copy as soon as possible. 
'Twould halve the time if you and d'Heury both go, and divide the 
work between you. TeU d'Heury my wishes when you get downstairs." 

“Your servant. Monseigneur," Roger laid the letters he was still 
carrying on the Marquis's desk as the two noblemen took leave of 
one another; then, adjusting his pace to that of the lame Abbe, he 
followed him from the room. 

Having collected d'Heury they entered the Abb6 de Perigord's 
coach and set out for Passy. It was now about a quarter to ten and, 
although near the longest day in the year, a bluish dusk obscured the 
streets except where comer lanterns were already lit. The two Abbes 
were occupying the rear seat of the coach with Roger seated opposite 
them, his back to the horses. He knew that they had a drive of between 
two and three miles before them and while the other two talked in low 
voices he settled down to think about the long conversation he had 
just overheard. 

It was more than a year since he had sent intelligence of M, de la 
Perouse's project of colonising New Zealand to Mr. Gilbert Maxwell, 
and since doing so he had not encountered anything that he felt might 
be likely to interest that mysterious gentleman. Then, for an exciting 
few moments to-night, he had thought that chance was about to 
reveal to him the inner secrets of France's policy towards Britain. 
Yet, on consideration, he realised that he had actually learnt nothing. 
He had already gathered that the Marquis was a rabid imperialist, 
but he held no official position and represented only the opinion of a 
small clique of nobles at Court; while the Abb6 de Perigord was even 
further removed from beiag a Government spokesman, and the full 
potentialities of his extraordinary scheme for developing “secret 
columns" devoted to France's interest in other countries had not, as 
yet, impinged on Roger's mind. 
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Whatever the Queen's motive for preventing the Abbe from receiving 
his Cardinars Hat, Roger could not help feeling that he was no fit 
candidate for it. Rumour had it that he had recently been caught out 
using Government funds for improper purposes and that only his 
great influence with many highly placed ladies had saved him from 
being consigned to the Bastille. And Roger now knew for certain that 
he was flagrantly betraying M. de Caloime's confidence by selling 
copies of secret documents which were intended for the Minister's 
private eye. Yet, all the same, Roger could not help feeling attracted 
to the lame Abbe; he was so kind, so gay, so witty, and altogetW 
such a fascinating personality. 

At a fast trot the horses drew the well-sprung coach along the 
north bank of the Seine and right round the great bend of the river 
to the west of the city, until the streets gave place to tree-lined avenues 
and big houses set in private gardens. Across the river the lights of the 
Invalides and the Ecole MDitaire could be seen, then, as they came 
opposite the Isle of Swans, they turned west entering the semi-open 
country that lay about the little village of Passy. 

They were within a few moments of their destination and passing 
a dark belt of trees when they heard a shout, the horses reared and the 
coach was brought to a sudden halt. 

'‘Mort dieui We are beset by footpads!" exclaimed de Perigord. 

He had scarcely spoken when masked faces appeared at both 
windows of the coach, the doors were wrenched open and two evil- 
looking ruffians covered the occupants with their pistols. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE ATTACK ON THE COACH 

The moon had not yet risen and, owing to the overhanging branches 
of the trees, the afterglow of the summer night did little to lighten 
the darkness in the lane where the coach had halted. The light was 
only just sufficient for Roger to make out the faces of the two Abb6s 
opposite him as whitish blurs in the blackness; but he could see a little 
more of the men who had held them up, as each stood framed in one 
of the doorways of the coach. Both were masked and each was 
threatening one of the Abb^s with a brace of pistols. 

"Out with your purses!" growled the taller of the two, who was 
standing on d'Heury's side of the vehicle. 

D'Heury made a movement to obey; but de Perigord rapped out 
another oath, and snapped: "Have a care, rogues! I am no rich bourgeois 
whom you can rob with impunity. Lay a hand on me and I'll have 
M. de Crosne's poUce search all Paris for you, and come to see you 
broken on the wheel for it." 

Roger tensed himself. He was unarmed, but if de Perigord meant to 
put up a fight he was ready to join him in it. He did not think that 
either of the highwaymen had yet noticed him and kept very still. 
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hoping to be able to take the man nearest him by surprise when the 
time came to fling himself into the fray. 

De P6rigord had hardly uttered his threat before the spokesman 
of the pair took him up. 

*‘So you resist!” he rasped; and, without more ado, pulled the 
trigger of one of his pistols. A streak of flame issued from its barrel 
towards d'Heury. By the flash Roger saw the fear in the Abbe's eyes; 
then heard him cry out. Throwing himself forward he knocked up 
the other man's pistol, just as he fired, and the bullet thudded harm- 
lessly into the upholstery above de Perigord's head. 

With a curse the footpad turned his second pistol on Roger. His 
companion fired again at d'Heury. Again, by the flash, Roger caught 
an instant's glimpse of the interior of the coach. D'Heury lay slumped 
in his comer. De Perigord had pressed a spring in the handle of his 
cane and was in the act of drawing from it a long, glittering poignard. 

As Roger’s glance switched, a second before the blackness descended 
again, he found himself staring down the barrel of the pistol. He jerked 
hnnself aside and, at the very second it went off the Abb6's deadly 
weapon sank into the man’s neck. A blinding flash eclipsed Roger's 
sight, and he felt a blow on the head like a hit from a hammer. It 
tlnrew him violently backwards, then he seemed to be falling into a pit 
of blackness. 

When he regained partial consciousness he knew that he was lying 
in a comfortable bed, but he had no idea how he had got there. His 
head ached intolerably, and someone was adding to its pain by moving 
it about. From a long way off the voice of the Abbe de Perigord reached 
him. ^ 

”Nay, surgeon,” the voice said, “I'll not let you shave off one hair 
of his head more than is absolutely essential. He is a handsome feUow 
and those blue eyes of his must play the ve^ devil with the women. 
But I’d have you know that he saved my life a while back. 'Twould 
be an iU return on my part to allow his appearance to be spoilt and, 
maybe, lose him Ihs latest mistress.” 

Blaclcness then again engulfed Roger and when next he came to 
it was morning. On opening his eyes he saw that he was in a pleasant 
room with a tree outside its low window. Beside his bed sat a rosy- 
cheeked woman who was busy sewing. When she noticed that he was 
awake she smoothed out his pillows, gave him a drink of milk and 
bade him go to sleep again. He obediently shut his eyes and, before 
he had had time for any but the vaguest thoughts, he dropped off. 

When he woke some hours later he felt perfectly well except for a 
duU pain in his head. He sat up and with a smile at his nurse told her 
that he felt hungry. She propped his pillows round him, warned him 
to remain quiet and left ham for a while, to return with a light meal of 
eggs and fruit upon a tray. 

After he had eaten he dozed for a little, and when he roused again 
it was at the rattle of rings as the nurse drew the curtains across the 
window, so he knew that it was evening. Soon afterwards the Abbe de 
Perigord came into the room. With a smiling word to the woman 
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he sent her outside; then, leaning gracefully on his cane, he looked 
down at Roger, and said, slowly: 

" *Ow — do — you do? I *ope$ you are better” 

It was just on three years since Roger had heard a single word of 
English spoken, but the reflexes in his stiU woolly brain caused him to 
reply in that language: ‘‘Thank you; Fm none too bad except that my 
head still achesF 

Only after the words were out did he suddenly jerk forward and, 
staring up at the Abbe, cry in French: “What was that you said?” 

The Abbe's delicately modelled mouth twitched with unconcealed 
humour as he replied in his native tongue: “I only asked you how you 
were, and I am delighted to see that you are weU on the way to 
recovery.” 

“But you spoke in English,” Roger muttered accusingly. 

“What if I did? I do not speak it very weU but I know a little of that 
language. I have English friends. Lord and Lady Grey came to stay 
with me last year. Also I saw quite a lot of your Prime Minister, Mr. Pitt, 
when he was over here. He and I had good fun giving one another 
lessons in our languages. You are an Enghshman. I know it, since you 
raved for a solid hour in that tongue when you were unconscious last 
night.” 

“Did I?” faltered Roger lamely, as he strove to grasp the results 
which this unmasking of his long deception might have upon his 
fortunes. 

“Indeed you did,” went on the Abbe, carefully lowering himself ino 
a chair beside the bed. “But please do not distress yourself on that 
account. It is clear that for some reason of your own you prefer to pass 
as a Frenchman, and I would never abuse a confidence obtained in 
such a manner.” 

Somewhat reassured, Roger murmured his thanks; then asked the 
outcome of the affray with the footpads. 

“After I had wounded one the other fled,” replied the Abbe, “but 
they were no footpads; they were hired bravos who set upon us in a 
deliberate attempt to kill me. Of that I now have little doubt. Footpads 
never use their weapons unless positively forced to it, and those 
ruffians fired on us before we'd even had a chance to produce our 
purses. I’ve a shrewd idea, too, who primed them to it. Unless I'm 
much mistaken, 'twas the Comte de Caylus.” 

Roger looked up quickly. “You mean that revolting-looldng half- 
breed who is a close friend of M. de Rochambeau?” 

“I do. But let me warn you, my young friend, not to use such 
expressions in front of anyone who is likely to carry them to M. de 
Caylus's ears. The fact that his mother was a mulatto does not 
invalidate his ancient lineage on his father’s side, and he is both power- 
ful and vindictive. He is also rich as Crcesus, so 'twas no small triumph 
on my part to win away from him Mademoiselle Oljnnpe, who is, I 
think, the loveliest of all our Opera girls.” 

“You underrate your own good looks, M. le Abbe,” Roger laughed. 
“Between them and M. de Caylus's money how could a woman hesitate, 
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since I can scarce imagine a more horrid fate for any girl than to have 
to suffer his embraces/' 

De Perigord bowed. '1 thank you for the compliment. He is 
certainly an oafish fellow and, since my being a churchman prevents 
his calling me out, he is just the morbid sort of person who might seek 
redress by attempting to have me murdered. By God's grace those 
villains cannot have Imown me by sight, and thinking that every Abbe 
wears a cassock mistook poor d'Heury for myself; so killed him 
instead." 

"What! Is d'Heury dead!" exclaimed Roger. 

"Aye! Shot through the heart. I would be dead, too, had it not 
been for your prompt action in knocking up the other rogue's pistol. 
So I owe you a debt that I doubt ever being able to repay, ^d, believe 
me, I count my life mighty precious as I get endless amusement from 
it. I trust that henceforth you will regard me as your friend and allow 
me to be of service to you whenever occasion ofiers." 

Roger smiled, realising his good fortune in having earned the 
gratitude of so influential a protector, and said: 

"Indeed, M. I'Abb^, I could have done no less; and I count your 
friendship almost too great an honour, for I am, as you know, but a 
secretary to M. de Rochambeau." 

The Abb6 gave him a shrewd look and, being by nature insatiably 
curious, sought to plumb the mystery of his posing as a Frenchman by 
replying: "You are at present only a secretary, 'tis true; but that has 
no bearing on what you may become, particularly in these days; or 
what you were in the past. It may be that like many others of your 
countrymen you have been driven abroad by Jacobite sjnmpathies 
and, having run out of funds, forced to earn your living as best you 
may." 

"I come of a Jacobite family on my mother's side," Roger admitted. 
"She was a Lady Marie McEfec before her marriage, and my grand- 
father was the Earl of Kildonan." 

"Why; how small the world is!" exclaimed de Perigord, "I know 
him. But no; it must be your uncle with whom I am acquainted." 

Rogernodded. " 'Twouldbemy uncle Colin. Youhave the advantage 
of me there, though, for my mother quarrelled with her family on her 
marriage and I have never met any of them. He would be about fifty 
now, and 'tis said that I take after him." 

"You do. Now I look at you again I can see the resemblance. Lord 
Kildonan was in Paris last autumn and again this spring. He broke 
his journey here for several weeks both going to and coming from Rome, 
where he spent the winter in attendance on the old gentleman whom 
you no doubt regard as your lawful Sovereign." , 

Roger was saved from having to reply to this awkward question 
by the Abb6 standing up, and going smoothly on. "But I am forgetting 
that you are still an invalid. I must not tire you by gossiping over- 
much. We'll talk again to-morrow. In the meantime, good night and 
fair dreams to you, Monsieur le Chevalier de Breuc." . 

For a moment Roger was nonplussed, but he recovered in time 
to say good night before his host limped graceifoUy from the room; 
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then he gave himself up to thinking over this strange interview. It 
had not occurred to him before that in France, as the grandson of 
an Earl, he was fully entitled both to style himself ''Chevalier” and 
place the "de” of the nobility before his name if he wished. He wondered 
what effect that might have on his affair with Ath&ais. It was the 
magic pass which would enable him to cross the barrier that lay between 
them but, even so, it would not raise him to her status. Her father 
would never allow her to marry a landless Chevalier; moreover, she 
was still in distant Brittany and he had yet to make his peace with her. 

Next day the doctor came to remove his bandages. The bullet had 
only grazed his scalp and a strip of plaster covering the furrow it had 
made was now all that was necessary. An inch-wide swathe of his 
hair had been cut away to cleanse the wound, but the Abbess barber 
came in the afternoon to redress his hair in a new fashion which almost 
concealed the plaster. 

In the evening de Perigord paid him another visit and, having 
thought the matter over during the day, Roger confided to him the 
major events which had led to his becoming the Marquis de 
Rochambeau's secretary. He said nothing of Athenais and allowed the 
Abbe to continue in his belief that Jacobite sympathies were one of 
his principal reasons for coming to France. To this end he laid bis 
quarrel with his father to that account. 

It was not that he did not trust the Abbe but he feared that the 
whole truth might place him in an awkward position. During the 
past forty years innumerable British subjects of Jacobite sjmpathies 
had taken service under the French flag and many of them had held 
positions of trust in the wars against their own country. So to pose 
as a Jacobite secured him from any possibility that the Abbe might 
feel it his duty to inform the Marquis that he had been deceived into 
employing as his secretary an Englishman who was loyal to King 
George III. Roger also took the opportunity to say that as long as 
he had to earn his living as a servant he would greatly prefer that his 
true lineage should not be made public; and de Perigord readily agreed 
to the wisdom of this. 

When Roger had done the Abbe said thoughtfully: "Would that I 
had had the courage to do as you did, and break with my family rather 
than allow them to force me into the Chmrch; but in view of my 
crippled foot it seemed that no other course was open to me.” 

"Were you born a cripple?” Roger asked. 

"Nay. I came by my lameness through an accident. As a babe 
I was put out to nurse with poor folk who had not the time to look 
after me properly, and while stiU quite young had a fall. The injury 
was neglected and has cost me dear. As the eldest surviving son of 
my father, the Count de Talle3n’and-P6rigord, I was his heir; but when 
it was found that on account of my lameness I should never be able to 
bear arms, he secured the King's permission to disinherit me in favour 
of my younger brother.” 

"That was hard indeed, and you must have had a most unhappy 
childhood.” ^ 

"No worse than falls to the lot of most children of the French 
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nobility. My parents remained almost strangers to me and I never 
passed a night under their roof; but between the ages of five and eight 
I spent three wonderful years with my great-grandmother, the Princess 
de Chalais, at her chateau near Bordeaux. She and I loved each other 
fondly, and to live there with her was an education in itself. Her 
friends were all old people, relics of a past age, but they had known the 
real glory of the Court of Louis XIV, where integrity and intellect 
were rated greater virtues than the capacity to tell a dirty story or 
cheat skilfully at cards. Their manners were impeccable, and they 
still maintained the old tradition of being a father to their peasants 
instead of ruining them by a hundred petty taxes to provide for their 
own extravagance. It almost broke my heart when I was brought back 
to Paris and put to study in the College d’Harcourt.*’ 

'‘Was it very dreary there?” 

“Incredibly so; but the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, where I later 
spent seven years, was even worse. Before I went there, in an endeavour 
to reconcile me to entering the Church, my parents sent me to live for a 
year with my uncle at Hautefontaine, the Court of the Archbishop of 
Rheims. He was then Coadjutor there and is now Archbishop himself. 
Twas thought that a sight of the pomp, luxury and licence in which 
these great prelates live would tempt me to follow in their steps with 
some eagerness, yet even that had no permanent effect on my distaste 
for the Church as a career. But my latter years at Saint Sulpice were 
made bearable by a truly charming love afeir. When I was seventeen 
I met a young and lovely actress, named Doroth^e Dorinville. She 
was no common trollop of the stage but loathed its sordidness and 
was as lonely bs myself. She became my mistress, and at our stolen 
meetings I could forget the endless, nit-picking discourses on theology 
which for hours each day I was compelled either to listen to or 
compose. Then at the age of twenty-five I was ordained. At last I had 
my freedom and not an hour of it, have I wasted since. 'Tis a fine 
life even if we do all live on the edge of a precipice.” 

Roger smiled at this charming cynic. ”I wonder, though,” he said 
after a moment, “that with your high connections you have not yet 
received greater preferment.” 

The Abbe took a pinch of snuff, and returned the smile. “Well 
ma^^ you do so, mon ami, I wake each morning with amazement on 
that score myself. So far I have been given but one miserable Abbey, 
that of Saint Denis in the diocese of Rheims, and been made Vicar- 
General of the Archbishopric. Tis true that I am also Agent du Chargd 
for the Chmrch in the province of Tours, but that brings me httle; and 
I am ever bemg put to the most shameless shifts to make two ends 
meet. I should have been given a Bishopric long siace, and a rich one 
at that, but I am past caring overmuch any longer. Great changes are 
coming to France and in them will lie my real opportunity.” 

‘‘You think then that the present regime will not last much longer?” 

“It cannot, as you would know if you talked with many of my 
friends; and I do not refer to those who still hide their heads like 
ostriches in the gaieties of the Court, but men of affairs who are in a 
position to appreciate the true state and temper of the nation. I am, 
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alas, so poor that I have perforce to eat my dinners at other people's 
tables, but I give breakfast to a dozen or so of my friends here every 
morning. At any time you care to take a cup of chocolate with us you 
will be most welcome. I mean that; and please do not refrain from 
coming through any fear that you will be cold-shouldered because I 
may not introduce you by your true rank. The men who meet here are 
mostly nobles, it is true, but they have the sense to realise that the 
time is coming when a coat of arms will not be worth a button, and 
they are interested only in men as men, for what they think and 
have to say." 

"I will certainly avail myself of your kind invitation," Roger 
replied. "M. le Marquis rarely requires any attendance in the mornings 
and I can always catch up with my routine work at other houi’s. 
But now that I am Well enough I feel that I ought to return to the 
H6tel de Rochambeau, as with d'Haury's death and my absence 
there must be a mighty accumulation of matters requiring attention.” 

"My carriage shall take you back to-morrow morning," said de 
Perigord. So Roger, having parted from his new friend with many 
expressions of good will on both sides, returned to his duties on the third 
day after their unforeseen interruption. 

That afternoon he saw his master in an entirely new, and far from 
pleasant, light. Previously the Marquis had always appeared to him 
cold, haughty and dispassionate, but just and not unkind. Now, on 
his arrival from Versailles, he displayed a most evil temper. Its cause 
was the confusion into which his affairs had been thrown by suddenly 
being deprived of both his secretaries. He had at once been informed 
of the reason for this by de P6rigord; but, instead of showing the 
least distress at the unfortunate d'Heury's death and Roger's injury, 
his mind was entirely taken up with the comparatively slight 
inconvenience that their absence had caused himself. 

For five minutes he ranted at Roger, abusing him for looking no 
less well than usual, and asserting that clearly he had been fit enough 
to return to work the day before, instead of idling out at Passy. Then 
he thrust a great batch of papers at him and snapped: 

"Get those into some sort of order and brief me on them by 
to-morrow morning. With that fool d'Heury getting himself killed I 
scarce know which way to turn, but you have been here long enough 
now to take his place temporarily. Twas by God's mercy that His 
Majesty left for Cherbourg on the day you got yourself into trouble, 
otherwise my affairs would be in a still worse tangle. I had my steward 
send up two clerks from his department during your absence, but I 
found them worse than useless, and neither can find me a single paper 
that I require. Keep them to help you if you wish or send the fools 
back to Roland. Get out of my sight now and make up for lost time, 
or 'twill be the worse for you!" 

This brief encounter destroyed for Roger all the respect, if not 
affection, with which he had come to regard the Marquis during the 
preceding months. He had been granted a glimpse of the man beneath 
the lace and satin clothing of the aristocrat and for the first time 
understood his true nature. The Marquis was hard and selfish to the 
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core. All his life he had been in a position to command service but he 
regarded those who served him merely as convenient machines designed 
by God to carry out his wishes and, since they could readily be replaced, 
he did not care one iota if they lived in comfort or died in squalor. It 
was this revelation which later freed Roger from many serious qualms 
he would otherwise have felt in his dealings with his master. 

Nevertheless, shocked as he was, he was shrewd enough to realise 
that for the time being his fortune lay in maintaining his place in the 
de Rochambeau household; so, although by midnight his head was 
splitting from his recent wound, he worked on until the small hours 
of the morning, in order to get the Marquis's affairs properly straightened 
out. 

Next day, when he presented the results of his labours, M. de 
Rochambeau, stiU in an evil temper, only grunted; but by the end 
of the week he had resumed his usu^ haughty placidity and seemed 
to have forgotten that d'Heury had ever existed. 

It was Roger who raised the matter, by saying that he had sent 
one of the clerks back to the steward but proposed to keep the other, 
a diligent young man named Paintendre, as he was making himself 
quite useful. 

“Ah yes!" said the Marquis. “That reminds me. I have done 
nothing about seeking a replacement for d'Heury. But, after all, 
'twould be no easy matter to find someone really suitable, and you 
seem to be managing very well. For a young man your grasp of affairs 
is quite exceptional. Let us leave matters as they are and if you 
continue as you are doing I shall have no complaints. What am I 
paying you?" 

“One hundred and twenty louis a year. Monseigneur." 

“Then take two hundred and forty in future, so that you may 
properly support your new position." 

As Roger thanked him he felt no sense of gratitude. This doubling 
of his salary was not a generous gesture, as he would earlier have 
thought it. He knew now that he owed it only to the fact that the 
Marquis had canons of his own. M. de Rochambeau would have felt 
himself dishonoured by receiving anything from an inferior for which 
he had not paid what he considered to be an adequate price, and the 
maintenance of his own self-esteem demanded that his principal 
secretary should not live at a lesser standard than those of other 
nobles of his own status. 

All through July Roger had his work cut out to get a full grasp 
of the confidential affairs into which d'Heury had never initiated him 
and, when the Marquis's current business did not require his attention, 
he spent many hours reading through old correspondence so as to fill 
in the gaps in his knowledge. By the end of August he had mastered all 
the most important matters and, in the process, had acquired a good 
general picture of what was going on in most of the principal Courts 
of Europe, so he was rarely at a loss when M. de Rochambeau asked 
him about some point that had slipped his own memory. 

, Horses, carriages and messengers were always at his disposal, so 
with few expenses other than dressing himself, and ample money 
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with which to indulge his taste, he now became quite a dandy. Once 
or twice a week he went out to breakfast at the Abbe de P^rigord's 
little house in the Rue de Bellechasse at Passy, and even that exquisite 
took occasion to compliment him on his choice of waistcoats. 

On these visits to Passy he at first kept himself very much iu the 
background, but gradually he was becoming known as one of the 
circle that gathered there, and he enjoyed the witty conversation of 
many intellectuals who were, before many years had passed, to 
exercise great infl.uence on the destinies of France. 

Among them were such men as the famous authors, Dupont de 
Nemours and rAbb6 DeMe; the gross and pockmarked but brilliant 
Comte de Mirabeau; Louis de Narbonne, the elegant and gifted illegiti- 
mate son of the King's youngest aunt; August de Choiseul-Gouffier, 
nephew of Louis XV's Prime Minister; Borthes, Champford, Mathieu de 
Montmorency, Rulthifere and a score of others. They discussed every 
topic under the sun and nothing was sacred to them. They spared 
neither women, poets, ministers, playwrights, royalty nor one another. 
They were mostly under thirty-five, nearly all revolutionaries at 
heart, and all dissolute of habit. Their conversation sparkled with 
epigrams and reeked of scandal, yet their thoughts were in the mam 
original and their ideas dynamic. 

It was finding that on occasion he could hold his own with the 
Abb6's brilliant friends that added new impetus to Roger's ambitions. 
During the past hundred and fifty years by no means ^ the mioisters 
to the Crown had been nobles; many of the most able had been of humble 
birth and risen to high office by way of secretaryships and Intendancies. 
Cardinal Mazarin had been tiie son of a poor Itdian fisherman, yet 
he had become Prime Mmister and a multi-millionaire during the 
Regency of Anne of Austria, and, so it was said, been secretly married 
to the Queen. Colbert, Louis XIV's greatest mmister, had started life 
as a clerk, and the Abbe Dubois, from being a poor cleric, had raised 
himself under the Regency of the Due d'Orleans to First Minister of the 
State with a Cardinal's Hat. 

Roger was not so conceited as to aspire, as yet, to such high office, 
but he had acquired sufficient confidence in himself to believe that a 
wide field of advancement now lay open to him. In the service of the 
Marquis he was gaining invaluable experience, so he was in no hurry 
to make a change, but he felt confident that at any time he wished one 
or other of his new and mfluential friends would willingly recommend 
him for some other post which would greatly better his position. 

September proved a difficult month for Roger, as the Marquis 
was much out of humour. The Treaty of Versailles had stipulated that 
it should be followed by a Commercial Treaty designed to bring 
Britain and France much closer together, and for the past two years 
M. de Rochambeau had devoted much of his time to intriguing 
successfully against all proposals for the development of this trade 
agreement. 

He argued that Britain would gain infinitely more from facilities 
to export her hardware, cutlery, cottons and woollens to France on 
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easy terms than France could possibly do from similar facilities to 
export her wines and silks to Britain. 

In the previous year he had had to combat only a Mr. Craufurd 
whom Britain had sent over as a special emissary to negotiate the 
Treaty, and Mr. Craufurd had proved both weak and idle. But in May 
the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Carmarthen, had recalled Craufurd 
and replaced him by the able and active Mr. Eden. In the summer, 
therefore, M. de Rochambeau had found himself fighting a losing 
battle and this reached its culmination in September. 

Owing as much to the apprehensions of the British as the French, 
the Treaty in its final form was far from an agreement for *‘free trade,*' 
but prohibitions were withdrawn and duties greatly reduced on many 
articles; and, as each clause was a^eed, the Marquis became more 
irritable until, to his extreme chagrin and Roger's secret delight the 
Treaty was definitely agreed and signed on the 20 th of September, 

It was early in October that the Marquis said to him one day: 

“M. de Vergeime's wife is seriously ill and the old Count is so 
distraught that he has sought leave of absence from the King to remain 
at her bedside until she is either dead or better. While he is away no 
major decisions on foreign policy will be taken, so I propose to give 
myself a holiday and take the waters at Vichy for my health. I have 
recently heard from my Paris lawyers that they advise proceeding 
with the affair of the Domaine de St Hilaire. As families living in 
different provinces are concerned the case will be heard before the 
Parliament of Paris. All the original documents that are relevant will 
have to be produced in evidence. So, during my absence I wish you 
to journey to Becherel and bring them back with you." 

Roger's heart bounded with joy. For some weeks past he had been 
very much alive to the fact that Athenais would soon be returning to 
Paris for the winter season, but that did not open properly until the 
Court returned from Fontainebleau in mid-November; and this order 
meant that he would see his cherished angel considerably earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Within an hour of the Marquis's leaving Paris, Roger was on his 
way. Once more he passed through Rambouillet, Chartres, Alen^on, 
Mayeime, Vitre and Rennes without giving a thought to their historic 
interest. The hooves of the many horses he bestrode ah rang out the 
same magic rhythm: "Ath-en-ais, Ath-6n-ais, Ath-6n-ais." 

When he reached Rennes it was already well on in the afternoon, 
but he pushed on and covered the last miles after darkness had fahen. 
This time he did not go round to the stable entrance^ but rode up to the 
front door and hammered upon it with his riding-crop as impatiently as 
any young lordliog. 

From the subdued greeting of the footman who answered it he 
sensed that something was wrong. Then he noticed that the man was 
wearing a pair of old cloth breeches, that his livery coat was half 
imbuttoned, having been pulled on hastily, and that the great haU was 
not lit as brightly as was customa^ when any member of the family 
was in residence. Throwing the reins of his horse over an iron hook. 
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Roger stepped inside. The gloomy shadows seemed to reach out, 
engulfing him in a cold fear. 

“What has been happening here?’' he cried to the servant, his voice 
high with sudden apprehension. “Where is Aldegonde? Why do you 
stare at me so glumly? Tell me what’s wrong; or if you’ve not the 
courage, go get him — ^instantly.” 

At that moment the fat major-domo came shambling through a 
door at the back of the hall. He was not in livery but wore an old 
dressing-gown and heel-less slippers. 

“Ah, Monsieur Breuc!” he exclaimed in a doleful voice, as he came 
forward, “I heard your horse’s hooves and wondered who it could be 
riding up at this late hour. You find us in a poor state to welcome 
anyone.” 

Roger slapped his leg impatiently with his riding-crop. “What 
has befallen you aU? Why is the place in semi-darkness? What calamity 
has plunged you in such gloom?” 

“Alas, Monsieur, we have been beset with troubles for a fortnight 
back. It must be that since Madame Velot shpped upon the stahs and 
broke her leg.” 

“Go on, man!” snapped Roger. “One does not douse three-quarters 
of the lights because a woman breaks her leg. Speak up, or by thunder 
I’ll brea^ my riding-crop across your shoulders!” 

Aldegonde had already taken in Roger’s new finery, as the dust of 
the road did not disguise his well-cut, pearl-grey riding suit and doeskin 
gauntlets. In the past six months he had not only put on an inch in 
height but grown in mental stature far beyond that proportion. The old 
major-domo knew the voice of authority when he heard it. Far from 
showing resentment at this imperious treatment he positively cringed, 
and wrung his hands together, as he murmured: 

“ ’Tis no fault of ours. Monsieur; and I mentioned Madame Velot’s 
accident only because ’twas the day- she broke her leg that we first 
heard of the sickness in the village. ’Tis the great pox, no less, and half 
the staff are now stricken with it.” 

“Mademoiselle Athenais?” croaked Roger. 

The major-domo nodded. “She, too. Monsieur, and for the past 
three days she has been delirious.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FELL DISEASE 
. I . 

Roger had known it. From the very second that the doors of the 
cMteau had been opened he had felt certain that some terrible calaimty 
had befallen Athenais. Up to the last moment he had stiU hoped against 
hope that he was wrong and had lacked the courage to pronounce 
her name. But now he knew the worst, and it was horrible to con- 
template. 

^Owing to the filth in which the peasants lived, crowded together 
like fl-TLimals in their miserable dwellings, such sporadic outbreaks were 

Q 
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not uncommon. They often halved the younger population of a small 
community in a month, then died away, leaving the majority of the 
survivors scarred and disfigured for life. Roger knew that Athenais, 
instead of taking coach to Rennes at the first tidings of the epidemic, 
must have stayed on to succour her stricken people, as only by actual 
contact with them could she have caught the disease herself. 

‘'Where is the doctor?” Roger demanded, his voice suddenly quiet 
again after his outburst. 

“We have no doctor living here. Monsieur,” replied Aldegonde. 
“The nearest is Doctor Gonnet of Montfort. 'Twas he who set Madame 
Velot's leg, and since the sickness came he has ridden over every other 
day. He will be here again to-morrow.” 

“Who is looking after Mademoiselle?” 

“Mere Sufflot, the midwife from the village. Mademoiselle's maid, 
Edm^e, and several of the younger servants have run away, from 
fear of catching the sickness.” 

“Has no attempt been made to get help from Rennes?” 

Aldegonde spread out his hands. “I had not thought of that, 
Monsieur. It seemed to me that Doctor Gonnet was doing all that 
can be done.” 

It did not take Roger long to size up the situation. In England, 
in such a case, the servants would have shown initiative and spirit. 
They would have taken charge and secured proper medical aid; and 
no lady's maid worth her salt would have run away. But here in France 
thmgs were very different. If you had your footman whipped for 
spiUiug a cup of chocolate on your gown you could not expect loyal 
service from him at a time of crisis. Just as the Marquis had been 
completely unmoved by d'Heury's death, so the servants at B6cherel 
did not give a straw whether their young mistress lived or died. 

“Have my old room prepared,” said Roger sharply, “and have all 
the candles lit. From to-morrow morning the servants are to appear 
properly dressed in their liveries and go about their usual duties. Since 
Mademoiselle is stiU in residence 'tis fitting that the service of the 
chfiteau should be conducted in a normal manner.” 

For the first time Aldegonde showed resentment at his tone. 
“Since when,” he said sullenly, “has it been Monsieur's place to give 
orders here?” 

“Since the moment I put my foot inside the door,” Roger rapped 
back, assuming an authority to which he had no shadow of right. 

I am Monseigneur's emissary. While Mademoiselle remains tied to her 
bed you'll take your orders from me, or '^twill be the worse for you. 
Have a bottle of vinegar and some doves of garlic put in my room, 
also some cold food and wine. I go now to see Madame Velot.” 

At this reference to the Marquis the major-domo's attempt to assert 
himself collapsed like a pricked bubble. He boWed submissively as, 
without another glance at him, Roger strode with jingling spurs across 
the great hall. 

^en he knocked at Madame Marie-Ange's door she called to him 
to come in and, on entering the room, he saw that she was lying in 
bed staring at the ceiling. Her surprise at seeing him was only equalled 
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by her pleasure, but he found her in a sad state. In her faU she had 
fractured her hip as well as her leg. She was stiU in considerable pain 
and her injuries having been set in splints it was impossible for her 
to move the lower part of her body. 

On her telling him about her accident he weU remembered the 
treacherous marble stairs that had been the cause of it, as he had 
narrowly escaped breaking his own nose by slipping on them the 
preceding autumn. 

She was terribly distressed about Athenais, but the pain she was 
in herself appeared to have robbed her of all her powers of concentra- 
tion. It seemed that she had faith in Dr. Gonnet and could only keep 
on repeating that with the help of le bon Dim all would be well. Roger 
learned that it was she who had sent for Mere Sufflot from the village 
to nurse Athenais, as the old woman was the only person in the locality 
who had any professional experience; and that she was being looked 
after herself by the head chambermaid. 

When Roger announced that he intended to go and see Athenais, 
she made a faint protest, and murmured something about it being 
most improper for him to enter a young lady's room; but he waved the 
objection aside and, after having rearranged her pillows for her, 
marched determinedly off down the corridor. 

At his knock, M6re Sufflot opened the door to him. She proved to 
be a bleary-eyed old crone and stank like a polecat. Lookmg round 
he saw that the room was of splendid dimensions. It could have 
accommodated four full-sized biUiard-tables and there would still 
have been ample space to spare. The heavy-brocaded curtains were 
drawn and a great wood fire was roaring in the big grate, making the 
room stiflingly hot. A huge four-poster bed occupied the centre of the 
wall opposite the windows; but, from where he stood he could not see 
Athenais, as she was hidden from him by a screen. 

"How is Mademoiselle?" he asked the old woman, in a low voice. 

"The fever has abated, Monsieur," she replied with a cringing leer. 
"Mademoiselle is out of danger, but I fear that her pretty face be 
sadly marked." 

"Is she sleeping?" 

"No. She has Sept most of the day, and 'twas when she woke an 
hour ago that I knew her to be past the crisis." 

"V^o relieves you here at night?" » 

The old woman's bleary eyes showed faint surprise. "Why, no one. 
Monsieur. I have not left the room for three days. Monsieur Aldegonde 
sends up trays of food for us which are left outside the door. None of 
them would come in here while the sickness is still infectious." 

"Then go downstairs now and get some fresh air. Be back in an 
hour." 

With an awkward curtsey and a servile grin that showed the gaps 
between her yellow teeth, M6re Sufflot left ham. Then he tiptoed across 
the soft Aubusson carpet to the foot of the bed. 

Ath4nais lay propped up against her pillows. She was awake and 
fuUy conscious. Her bright blue eyes seemed larger than ever, but her 
face smaller, under the great coif of hair that was incongruously piled 
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Up on her head. It was only with difficulty that he repressed a start 
of dismay as he saw the ravages that the disease had made on her 
lovely features. Great suppurating sores blotched her forehead, cheeks 
and chin, and she was dabbing at them with a soiled cambric 
handkerchief. 

As she saw him her eyes flickered, then she threw up her hands 
and pressed them against her face. 

‘‘Don't do that!" he said softly. “For goodness sake be careful. 
It's absolutely imperative that you should not touch those sores." 

Slowly she lowered her hands and said in a husky voice: “What 
brings you here?” 

“Monseigneur desired me to bring the papers on which I was 
working last winter to Paris for him. I arrived but half an hour ago, 
and words camiofc express my distress at the condition in which I 
find you." 

“How come you in my room?” she asked dully. 

“I am here to make better arrangements for your attention, 
Mademoiselle. How long is it since that old woman washed you?" 

“She has made no attempt to do so; and I would not let her lay a 
finger on me if she tried." 

“That I can understand; yet you must be washed by someone. 
I see your sheets need changing too, and the room smells like a 
charnel house. But I learn that you are past the crisis, so at least we 
may thank God for that." 

“I care not any longer. I have no wish to live' now that my looks 
are ruined.” 

“Oh, come!" he pleaded with a smile. “Your sores are only just 
beginning to heal, and if you do not interfere with them they will not 
mark you. But ta start with, you must have clean linen and fresh air, 
instead of allowing your room to remain a forcing-house for the 
pestileuce," As he spoke, he turned away and walked across the room. 

Her husky voice came after him: “What are you about to do?” 

“Open two of your windows,” he replied. 

“Leave well alone,” she said sharply. “You are no doctor, and 
have no right to alter matters here. A draught might kill me.” 

“Nay. Fresh air never killed anyone,” he said over his shoulder. 
“And I pray you. Mademoiselle, not to make things more difficult for 
me. My only desire is to serve you and see you we 'I again.” 

Drawing back the heavy curtains he opened two of the windows 
and let in the cool night breeze; but he stoked up the fire before 
returning to her bedside. 

As he, approached she said, suddenly: “You look different. You 
have grown; and yes, you are dressed like, like ” 

“Like a noble,” he supplied the word for her with a smile. “Fine 
feathers make fine birds, do they not. Mademoiselle? But would you 
have had me always remain a pettifogging clerk?" 

“I am indifferent to what you are or what you may become,” she 
replied coldly. 

He bowed slightly. “That, Mademoiselle, is my dire misfortune, but 
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you may depend upon it that I shall never cease to be your most 
humble and obedient servant/' 

Turning away from her he quietly' left the room, went downstairs, 
found a footman, and ordered fresh sheets and warm water to be sent 
up. When they arrived on the landing he carried them into the room 
and, setting them down, looked through the drawers of a chest until 
he found a shift of fine linen. Having tom it into strips he picked up 
the bowl of water and walked over to the bed. 

''You are not to touch me," she whispered, her eyes distended 
with dislike and fear. Then as she saw that he intended to ignore her 
words she wriggled down in the great bed and drew the sheets up to 
her chin. 

Dipping the linen in the water he began to cleanse the sores upon 
her face, taking the greatest care not to disturb any of the scabs that 
were beginning to form round their edges. After a little she eased 
herself up and let him bathe her neck and hands vrithout further 
protest. When he had done he found a comb, undid her hair, combed 
and brushed it and did it up again in two long plaits. 

"That is better," he said at last. "And now you must get out of 
bed for a few minutes while I change the sheets." 

"I'll do no such thing," she croaked with a flash of anger. "I'd 
rather die than let you see me naked." 

"Be sensible," he laughed. " Tis better that I should do it than 
that old woman who reeks of brandy and doubtless carries the pox 
herself. Here's your rdbe-de-chamire. Slip it on, then curl yourself up 
in the duvet I promise I won't look while you are doing so." ' 

"I won't," she gasped. 

He shook his head. " 'Tis that or I'll have ^ you out of that filthy 
bed as you are. The choice lies with you. Mademoiselle." 

"You swear you will not look?" 

"I swear it.” 

He walked away and turned his back. Two minutes later he caught 
a muffled whisper: "Monsieur Breuc, I am at your disposal." 

When he looked he saw that the duvet now formed a big ball in the 
middle of the bed with only one small pink foot showing from it. 
Slipping his amis under the bundle he lifted it with ease and carrying 
its precious contents over to the fire deposited it gently in a chair. 
Then he changed the sheets and pillow-cases, carried the bundle back 
again and said: "You can get back into bed now. I am going behind 
the screen." 

Having given her a minute or two he emerged to find her sitting 
up as he had first found her. "Now,” he said, "I trust you will at least 
give me the satisfaction of admitting that you feel more comfortable." 

"I do. Monsieur," she replied, a shade more graciously. "And — and, 
I thank you for it." 

He was just about to say something else when the door opened and 
Mere Sufflot came in. ' 

Momentarily disconcerted he looked at her in silence for a few 
seconds, then he said: "Please go downstairs again, and ask someone 
to have hot water placed in my room." 
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The old woman gave her awkward bob and bustled out again. 

Turning back to Athenais he once more walked up to the side of 
her bed and spoke with all the feeling that he could command. 

“Mademoiselle. The last thing I wish to do is to tire you with 
unnecessary talk; but there is something that I must say to you. 
Something that I have been waiting for nearly a year to say. It concerns 
the day on which your horse ran away and, through my fault, 
you were thrown into the river. You were quite right to be angry 
with me for the liberty I took. I realised that afterwards and I meant 
to tell you how sorry I was for what I had done; but before I had a 
chance to do so you had left for Paris. I wish now to offer you my 
humblest apologies and to assure you that I would never have done 
such a thing, had I not been near insane from love of you.” 

Her blotched face remained quite expressionless, as she said slowly: 
“You did not kiss me because you loved me. *Twas out of hatred. 
'Twas because I had scorned your advances. You wished to humiliate 
me in return and took a mean revenge.” 

“Nay, Mademoiselle, I protest,” cried Roger. “I have loved you 
since the very first moment that I set eyes on you. And 'twas love that 
drove me mad that day.” 

“Would you then claim that you love me stiQ?” she asked, her eyes 
over-bright from a return of the fever. 

“Indeed, J do!” 

“You lief Tis that you have wormed yourself into my father's 
good graces, and fear that I yet may tell of your assault upon me. 
You seek my pardon only to protect your place.” 

“That is not true! I care not a fig if I remain in your father's service, 
or leave it! Except as it affects my chances of seeing you. 'Tis love 
alone that made me hasten here at breakneck speed, and 'tis love alone 
that makes me plead for your forgiveness.” 

“I'U not believe it!” 

“I swear it!” 

Her eyes glittered with a feverish light. “Then kiss me again! 
Now! This very moment; hideous as I am and ridden with disease!” 

Without the slightest hesitation he stooped and placed his mouth 
against her dry and burning Hps. He knew full well the danger that he 
was running but he would have walked through fire to prove his love 
for her, and he made himself keep his lips pressed against hers for a 
long moment. 

It was the sound of the door opening that made them jerk their 
heads apart, but Roger had time to step quietly back a pace before 
Mere Suffiot came round the end of the screen. 

Athenais's face was now flushed scarlet between the blotches. 
Her eyes were lowered and she would not raise them as he said: 

“There is one more thing. Mademoiselle. An unpleasant one, I fear, 
but necessary, if we are to save your face from being scarred. Now 
that your sores are beginning to heal they will itch abominably. Lest 
the temptation to scratch them prove too much for you we must tie 
your hands behind your back.” 

Her mouth went sullen, but she now seemed dazed and did not reply. 
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Taking a long strip of the linen that he had already prepared for the 
purpose, he tied one end of it round her left wrist then, having passed 
the loose end behind her back, he secured it to her right wrist. This 
single, soft bond still allowed her to raise her hands in front to breast- 
height and, as it was imperceptible to lie upon, would not, he hoped, 
seriously interfere with her sleeping. 

Fixing M6re Suffiot with a steely glance he said: "'You will not 
untie that bandage even on a direct order from Mademoiselle. On no 
account are you to let the fire die down, and you are to keep the 
windows open. Should Mademoiselle grow worse in the night you are 
to send for me at once. I am the master here now, and these are my 
orders. If you carry them out fuUy I vnll see to it that you are well 
rewarded, but fail to obey them and I will have you put in the piUory.^’ 

Athenais's eyes flickered up for an instant and her mouth feU a 
little open; but she said notliing, and made him only a slight inclination 
of the head as he bowed formally to her, and wished her good rest, 
before leaving the room. 

Up in his own room he washed his face and hands in vinegar and 
water and, after gargling with the same simple antiseptic, chewed a 
clove of garlic to a pulp, then spat out the pieces. He hated the stuff 
but believed it to be, as in fact is the case, a natural absorbent of 
poisons, and it was one of the simple hints to the preservation of 
health that he had picked up from old Aristotle Fenelon, 

On getting into bed the familiar room, in which he had slept for so 
many months, recalled to him his dream about Georgina. He had 
never received any reply to the long letter he had written to her the 
previous April, and he wondered if she had, after aU this time, become 
too immersed in her own affairs to bother with him any more, or if 
it had gone astray. But it was, no doubt, his thinking of her that caused 
him to dream of her again. 

She was standing by his bedside shaking him by the shoulder 
and sa 3 dng: ‘'Get up, Roger! Get up, d'you hear! That silly little 
creature you're so distracted about needs your attention." 

He woke with a start, to find himself shouting angrily: “She's not a 
silly httle creature! She's " 

Then he broke off with a laugh. No doubt Georgina would regard 
Ath6nais as spoilt, stupid, and intolerably conceited, but that did not 
affect the fact that he loved her; and he had no hesitation in taking 
the dream as a warning. 

On looking at his watch he found it to be one o'clock. Slipping on 
his bed-robe he went down to the floor below and along to Athenais's 
room. Opening the door he tiptoed inside. On emerging from behind 
the screen he saw that Ath6nais was asleep, snoring gently through her 
small, curved nose. But Mere Suffiot was also sleeping soundly; the 
fixe beside which she sat had almost died out, and the chill of the night 
air coming through the still open windows made him shiver. 

Roger could be completely ruthless where the interests near his 
heart were concerned. Advancing with catlike tread on the old mid-wife, 
he suddenly thrust out both hands and gripped her firmly round the? 
neck, so that she could not cry out. She woke with a violent start* 
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Squeezing her neck tighter he gave her a rough shake and, stooping, 
whispered in her ear: 

“Get on your knees and mend that fire piece by piece. If a log falls 
and wakes Mademoiselle FH have the hide flayed off you. What is 
more, if when I come down next she is not still sleeping and you 
awake Fll strangle you with my own hands." 

It was, he laiew, the sort of language that a woman of her type, 
on having failed in her duty, would expect; and the only sort of treat- 
ment that would make any impression on her drink-sodden old brain. 
When her eyes were bulging he released his grip, and with a smothered 
cough she obediently set to getting the fire back into a blaze. 

On returning to his bed he only dozed, and he went down to 
Athenais's room again about four o'clock in the morning. She had 
turned on her side and was now sleeping quietly. The room was fresh 
but pleasantly warm and the old harridan, still wide awake, was sitting 
bolt upright in her chair. As he tiptoed in she gave him a terrified 
glance but, to her amazement, he patted her gently on the shoulder, 
and tiptoed out again. 

From four to seven he slept soundly, and was roused only by his 
fetit dejeuner being brought to him. When he had dressed he sought 
out Aldegonde and insisted on the major-domo taking him round the 
servants' quarters. He found that fifteen of the younger members of 
the staff were down with the sickness, but that several of the older 
servants, who had already had the disease, were tending them with 
care. Appropriately enough, he thought cynically, these people are 
willing to look after one another, but they are quite content to leave 
their master's daughter in the hands of a besotted old mid-wife. 

Relieved of further worry about the sick servants he went up to 
see Ath^nais. She was awake; but immediately he came in she turned 
her back to him, so he refrained from speaking to her. To M6re Sufflot 
he said: “You can doze now if you wish, as I shall be coming in during 
the morning to keep. the fire going." He then went down to the library 
and waited impatiently for the doctor. 

It was half-past eleven before Dr. Gonnet, who had ridden ten 
miles from Montfort, put in an appearance; and when he did Roger was 
not impressed by him. He was old, not without shrewd common sense, 
but a country practitioner who made no secret of the fact that he eked 
out an existence by attending on the peasantry, atid had little leisure 
to keep abreast with the latest discoveries in medicine. He reported 
that Ath6nais was progressing favourably, approved Roger's measures 
for making her more comfortable, but shook his head dubiously over 
the open windows. 

Immediately he had gone Roger went out to the stables in search 
of Chenou. They greeted one another with their old friendliness and 
the chief huntsman said feelingly: 

“Thank God you are come to us. Monsieur Breuc. We were in a 
pretty pickle here, and badly needed someone to take charge inside 
the house. I would have mysdf but I was loath to trespass on Monsieur 
Aldegonde's province. If there is any way in which I can help, you 
have but to name it." 
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' 'Indeed there is/' replied Roger quickly. "I want you to ride into 
Rennes at once; but before you go give orders for a coach to follow 
you. When you reach Rennes go to Maitre L^ger and ask him to 
recommend the best doctor in the city. Seek out the doctor and offer 
him any price you like to accompany you back here and remain as 
resident physician until Mademoiselle Athenais is well again. Then 
go to the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy and see the Superior. Say 
that you come on behalf of Monseigneur and ask her to furnish you 
with her two most competent nursing Sisters. Bring the doctor and the 
nuns back in the coach, and do your damnedest to have them here by 
nightfall." 

'Tt shall be done, Monsieur; or I will eat my own beard," declared 
Chenou, and he began to shout for his grooms and stableboys. 

During the remainder of the day Roger personally supervised the 
wants of Athenais. She addressed no word to him and he refrained 
from any approach to her. At ten o'clock that night Chenou returned 
from his forty-mile trip into Reimes and back, bringing a youngish 
doctor named HoUier and two Sisters of Mercy. Roger sent Mere Sufiiot 
packing with a louis and installed Athenais's new attendants. Then 
he went to bed and slept like a log. 

Next day he had aU the sick servants moved from their own stuffy 
quarters to the ballroom of the chiteau, and, having turned it into a 
hospital ward, placed Dr. HoUier in charge. He then wrote to the 
Marquis, giving him a full account of the state of affairs at Becherel, 
and suggesting that he should remain there until Athenais was fuUy 
recovered. 

The days that followed left him anxious and now a little uncertain 
of himself. He did not feel justified in any longer going to Athenais's 
room, but waited impatiently each morning for Dr. HoUier's bulletin 
about her spots. Most days he rode an hour or two with Chenou, and 
spent the rest of the time with Madame Marie-Ange; reading the 
novels of Madame de VUledieu to her, these light romances having 
been her favourites in her youth. 

The motherly old soul's leg and hip were graduaUy mending and, 
as her pain lessened, she became more alert to what was going on in 
the household. It was her idea that when Athenais was weU enough io 
travel, instead of going to Paris for the winter, she should go to her 
aunt's ch§.teau at St. Brieuc, and quietly recuperate there in the good 
sea air. 

Twelve days after his arrival at Becherel Roger received a reply 
to his letter to the Marquis. In effect it said little more than: 'T approve 
the measures you have taken regarding my daughter, and you have 
my full authority to carry out any other measures you may think 
requisite to her well-being. However, now that she is in good hands 
there seems no reason why you should linger unduly at Becherel, so 
the sooner you return to Paris with the Domaine^ de St, Hilaire docu- 
ments, the better." . 

There was no message for Athenais, no indication that the stony 
heart of the Marquis had been touched by his young daughter's ajBSiction; 
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he Still appeared to be entirely wrapped up in his own concerns. In 
disgust Roger stuffed the missive into his pocket and forgot it. 

A week later he received another letter from M. de Rochambeau, 
this time by personal courier. It said: 

To my great annoyance I have returned to Paris to find you still 
absent. Why is this? Paintendre is a fool who understands nothing of 
my affairs. Get to horse at once, and rejoin me here at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Again there was no inquiry as to how Athenais was progressing, 
let alone as to the health of his servants. Yet Roger knew that if he 
wished to keep his job he must obey the summons without delay. He 
sat down, and wrote a note to Athenais, which ran: 

Mademoiselle, I have received your father*s command to return 
immediately to Paris, Having followed the progress of your illness through 
Dr, Hollier I am greatly rejoiced to know that you are near recovered, 1 
should count it a great favour if you would permit me to take leave of you 
before my departure. 

Five minutes later he received a verbal reply by the footman who 
had taken up his note. The man bowed to him and said: “Monsieur, 
Mademoiselle desires you to wait upon her after your evening meal.*’ 

The Marquis’s courier had not arrived until after mid-day and, 
for the sake of reaching Paris a few hours earlier, Roger had no 
intention of forgoing the interview that Athenais had granted him. 
However, he arranged with Chenou to have a coach ready for him at 
dawn the following morning, and had the great iron chest containing 
the documents carried down to the front hall in readiness for loading. 
Early in the evening he dressed himself in his best suit, which he had 
brought with him, arranged his hair with care and put a beauty patch 
on his left cheek. When he looked at himself in the mirror he was 
satisfied that not even the Abbe de P6rigord could have surpassed 
him in his new r61e of a fashionable exquisite. 

^After he had supped he went upstairs with a beating heart. He felt 
reasonably confident that Ath6nais would not have consented to see 
him unless she intended to thank him for the part he had played in 
bringing order out of chaos at the chateau; but, whether hei^thanks 
would be purely formal, or couched in the warmer note of renewed 
friendship, yet remained to be seen. 

One of the Sisters of Mercy admitted him to the room. As he came 
round the comer of the screen he saw that Ath4nais was sitting up 
in bed with her hair properly dressed, and that the last traces of her 
sores had completely disappeared under a dusting of rouge and 
powder; 

For a moment she did not look at him, but addressed the nun: 
“Sister Angelique, I have business to discuss with my father’s secretary. 
Whale we are talking you would, no doubt, like to give your mind, to 
your devotions. Pray avail yourself of my oratory.” 
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Without a word the nun obediently crossed the room, and dis- 
appeared behind a curtain that concealed an alcove fitted up as a small 
private chapel. While she knelt there she was still, theoreticaJly, in the 
room and chaperoning Athenais; but, for all practical purposes, Roger 
was now alone with his divinity. 

He thought that she had never looked more beautiful as she turned 
her big blue eyes on him, and said: 

“Monsieur; on learning this afternoon that orders had come for you 
toTeturn to Paris, I took the opportunity to write to my father. Please 
convey my missive to him immediately on your arrival.” 

With a bow Roger took the letter that she held out to him. He 
had counted more than he knew on being restored to her favour before 
he left Becherel; but now it seemed that she had delayed his departure 
only in order to write this letter, and he was bitterly disappointed. 

“It occurred to me,” she went on, “that you have long outstayed 
the purpose of your original mission to Becherel, and I thought that 
my father should be informed of the reason for that. Dr. HoUier has 
told me of all that you have done to restore order and health among 
the servants here, and we aU owe you our gratitude.” 

He bowed again. “Mademoiselle, I could do no less; and as 
Monseigneur is angiy with me for having delayed so long your letter 
will prove a boon in modifying his displeasure.” 

“I trust so.” She fiddled with the ribbons of her bed-jacket, and 
added a little uncertainly: “You wished to say something to me before 
your departure?" 

“Only, Mademoiselle, how happy I am that you are now recovered 
from your illness and need only rest to restore your full health again.” 

“Have you no more to say than that?” 

“Now that I have seen you, I would add my thanks to God for 
having preserved your beauty.” 

Again her words came a little uncertainly: “Under His mercy. 
Monsieur, I owe that to you. And, since you show no mind to broach a 
matter that concerns us both, 'tis for me to do so.” 

His pulses began to race as she lowered her eyes and went on, 
almost in a whisper. “That night when you arrived here I did a terrible 
thing; and 'tis generous of you, now that I am well, to spare me your 
reproaches. By making you kiss me at the height of my fever 'tis a 
miracle that I did not give you the sickness.” 

“ Twas my fault,” he said gently, almost overcome by her sudden 
display of feeling. “I should have waited a more fitting occasion to ask 
your forgiveness for what had passed before. You were half delirious 
and knew not what you did. I pray you think no more of it.” 

“But I must. I knew then that you really loved me, and that I ill 
deserved it from having been so harsh and wicked towards you.” 

“Please!” he begged, hardly daring to look at her. But she raised 
her eyes and her words came more firmly: 

“There is only one way in which I can make amends. To wipe 
away the memory of those other kisses you may, an it please you, 
kiss me again now.” 
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He was trembling now. Stepping forward he took one of her hands 
in his and placed his other arm about her shoulders. Stooping above 
her he took a long breath and, as she raised her face to his, he whispered: 
‘'Nay, m not do it to pleasure myself alone, but only if you wish it 
also.” 

''Roje I do!” she cried suddenly: and flinging her soft arms round 
his neck she drew his mouth down to hers. 

For a space they clung together, then she began to cry softly. 

“My loveliness,” he murmured, drawing away a little, “Why do'st 
thou weep?” 

“Because — ^because I am so happy,” she sobbed, “yet, at the same 
time, so sad.” 

“What troubles thee, my sweet Princess?” 

Choking back her tears she smiled fondly up at him. “ Tis that I 
would so terribly that I could be thy Princess. Yet, far as thou 
hast already travelled on the road to fortune, dear miller’s youngest 
son, there can be no hope of that.” 

“Thou, thou lovest me then?” he breathed. 

She nodded. “With aU my heart. Twas naught but stupid pride 
that stayed me from confessing it before. For years I have built 
romance about thee, and thought of thee always as my perfect knight.” 

Again they kissed, not once but a score of times; and for the next 
half hour murmured only sweet endearments to one another. 

At length Ath6nais placed her hands upon his shoulders and put 
him gently from her. “ Tis time for thee to leave me,” she said, with 
a sigh, “or Sister Angelique’s curiosity will overcome her piety.” 

“So soon,” he protested. “Nay, she will continue with her devotions 
for a while yet, and there are still a thousand things that I would say 
to thee.” 

‘‘And I to thee. But lest she comes upon us suddenly we must now 
be circumspect, and thou hadst best sit there in that chair, as though 
we were in truth discussing business.” 

As she began to tidy herself and he took the chair, he said: “Tell 
. me, beloved, what are your plans; and when can I hope to see you 
again?” 

“ TwiU be the new year now before I come to Paris,” she replied. 
“In that letter to my father I have asked his consent to travel, when 
I am well enough, to my aunt’s ch§.teau at St. Brieuc, ’Twas Madame 
Marie-Ang6’s idea. She put it in one of the little notes she sends me 
each day , Though ’tis winter the sea air there will aid my convalescence 
and ’tis certain my fa;ther will agree.” 

“And when you reach Paris, what then? Think you we will ever 
find an opportunity to be alone together?” 

“Oh, I trust sol Now that I am seventeen my father will, I doubt 
not, arrange some suitable marriage for me. But ’tis hardly likely 
that I shall be married before the summer; and in the meantime we 
shall be living under the same roof.” 

Roger sighed. “The prospect of your marriage fills me with dismay. 
Fate has been cruel indeed to separate us by so many barriers.” 
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She shook her head and smiled sweetly. “Think not on that, I beg; 
for no profit can come to either of us from railing a^t a decree which was 
ordained by God. I am overjoyed that you should have won my father's 
confidence and prospered so; but your lack of lands and quarterings 
renders any question of marriage between us utterly impossible." 

Leaning forward and taking her hand again, Roger said: “Listen, 
dear love. Tis true that I have no lands, and no money other than 
that which your father gives me; but at least I am of gentle birth and 
have the right to bear arms. I would have told you of this before but 
I have had little opportunity and, until this evening, I feared that 
you might disbelieve me." 

While she listened, thrilled with excitement, he then disclosed to 
her that he was English and how it was that he had come both to leave 
his own country and, at their first meeting, conceal the truth about 
himself from her. 

“How wondrous strange," she murmured, when he had done. 
"Just to think 'twas that absurd doll of mine which caused you to 
conceal your true identity for so long. And 'tis more like a fairy tale 
than ever that my miller's youngest son should transpire to be a 
Chevalier." 

Although he knew within himself that he was on hopeless ground, 
the brightness of her eyes encouraged him to say: "Think you that 
if I disclosefi the truth to your father he could be brought to consider 
me as a suitor to your hand? 'Twould mean our waiting for some years 
yet, but if he'd agree and give me his countenance I might, by that 
time, have made enough money to purchase an estate." 

“Nay, Roje, nay," she said sadly. "Put such thoughts from your 
mind, I beg. My father would never consent to have me unmarried for 
so long. Besides, he will require me to marry into one of the best 
families in France; so that even if, by some miracle, the King made you 
a Count to-morrow, he would stUl not consider you a suitable husband 
for me. There is, too, another thing. All Englishmen are Protestants, 
are they not?" 

“Not all, but the vast majority; and I am one. I visited Saint 
Melaine qnly to see you; and have gone to other Catholic churches 
while in France simply so that I should not be thought irreligious." 

“Would you be wHling to become a Cathohc?" 

Her question was one that had never even occurred to him and 
with his upbringing, such a step seemed a terrible one to take. "I — 
I've never thought about it," he stammered. “But I fear I'd be very 
loath to change my religion." 

"There, you see!" she squeezed his hand. "And, my father apart, 
I could never bring myself to wed a heretic. 'Twas decreed in heaven 
that we should never marry, so 'tis best that we should resign ourselves 
to that." 

“Though it breaks my heart, I must confess you right/' he 
murmured sadly. "Yet 'tis more than I can bear, to think of you 
married to another." 

They were , silent for a moment then she said softly: " 'Tis time 
you left me. Kiss me again before you go and think not too gloomily 
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upon the future. Such marriages as mine will be are not of the heart 
but of convention, and entered into only for the uniting of two great 
families. What does it matter who I marry so long as you know that 
my heart is yours and that 'tis you I love.'" 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 

On Roger's arrival in Paris, M. de Rochambeau gave only a moment 
to Athenais's letter. Having read it quickly through he remarked that 
the delay in Roger’s return appeared to have been fully justified, and 
ordered him to draft a reply to the effect that, under Chenou's escort. 
Mademoiselle should proceed to her aunt's at St. Briac as soon as she 
felt weh enough to do so. He then plunged into current business. 

It was soon clear that the Marquis, having failed in his attempt 
to block the Anglo-French commercial treaty, had now turned his 
attention to the United Provinces, and that during the past month, 
he had informed himself in great detail as to the affairs of that troubled 
country; so Roger got down to mastering such information on the 
subject as was at his disposal. 

He knew already that it was the French influence with the 
Republican party that had dragged the Dutch into the war against 
England in 1780, and that although the war had cost the Dutchmen 
dear it had done a great deal to strengthen anti-British feeling. French 
intervention in the dispute over the opening of the Scheldt had saved 
the Dutch from having to engage in a desperate struggle against 
Austria, and this had been followed immediately by a Franco-Dutch 
alliance, which, during the past year, had done much to further 
stren^hen the good will between the two nations to the detriment of 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, with the rise of French influence, the situation of the 
Stadtholder had become even more precarious. His mother had been a\i 
English Princess and his wife, now that Frederick the Great was dead, 
w^ the sister of the new King of Prussia, Frederick-WiUiam II; but 
neither power was in a position to sway the councils of his unruly 
States-^General in his favour. Fourteen months before, he had been 
driven from The Hague and forced to take refuge in Gelderland, the 
only one of his provinces still loyal to him, and ever since the country 
had been in a state of increasing unrest. 

On going intb matters Roger found that a new crisis had occurred 
just before he had left for Becherel. The States of Gelderland had 
advi^d WUliaiu V to take military possession of two towns in that 
provmce, which, in defiance of his prerogative, had named their own 
magistrates. His doing so had resulted in the rebellious States of 
Holland passing a motion suspending him from his office of Captain- 
^neral, and he had appealed to his brother-in-law to maintain him 
in his authority. Instead of sending armed support, the King of Prussia 
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had sent only a special emissary, in the person of Baron Gortz, to argue 
with the leaders of the Republican party. 

These were Mynheers Van Berkel, Gyzlaas and Zeebergen, the 
Pensionaries of Amsterdam, Dordrecht and Haarlem respectively. 
With a few others they appeared to be in complete control of the 
provinces of West Friesland, Holland, Zealand and Utrecht; and were 
concerned in a plot to deprive the Stadtholder of his office and declare 
it no longer hereditary in his family. 

Any such move, Roger felt, must result in war; since, if England 
and Prussia were pushed to it they would support the Stadtholder by 
force of arms; and, for the moment, he could not see what M. de 
Rochambeau stood to gain by an outbreak of hostilities. France was 
now nearer to bankruptcy than ever, and could not possibly afford to 
fight. Civil war in the United Provinces could, therefore, only mean 
that the Stadtholder, backed by France's enemies, would triumph over 
the Republicans, and the great influence that France had acquired in 
the country by peaceable means be lost to her. 

That factor was evidently fully appreciated by M. de Vergeimes, 
as it emerged that he was on the point of sending a special mission 
to the Stadtholders' Court to collaborate with Baron Gortz and the 
British Minister, Sir James Harris, in an attempt to reconcile 
Wniiam V and his numerous provincial Parliaments. But, as the 
Marquis was always opposed to M. de Vergeimes's pacific policies, 
Roger felt certain that M. de Rochambeau's sudden preoccupation 
with Dutch politics was inspired by some deep-laid scheme that 
boded no good to Britain, and he determined to get to the bottom of 
it if he possibly could. 

His belief was confirmed a few days later when the Marquis, 
displaying high good humour, informed him that M. de Rayneval had 
been appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to their High Mightinesses 
the States-General of the United Provinces; since he already knew 
that this high official of the French Foreign Ministry was the creature 
of M. de Rochambeau and his friends, and would follow their secret 
instructions to the detriment of those given to him by his Minister. 

On the i8th of November the Court returned from Fontainebleau to 
enter on its winter season of endless amusements. The move alone 
cost a small fortune, as Roger learned in conversation with the secretary 
of the Due de Polignac, who, as IntmdanUGenird de Posies, was 
responsible for arranging such royal journeys. No less than three 
thousand one hundred and fifty post horses had had to be placed at the 
Court's disposal for four days or more, to the great detriment of all 
ordinary travel facilities. Yet this was but a drop in the ocean of 
money required for the maintenance of the Court. 

The Sovereigns seemed to have no idea that money, like grain or 
any other commodity, was not unlimited, and took time and effort to 
produce. The establishment of the Queen, exclusive of the salaries 
of her principal officers of State, had that year amounted to thirty-eight 
millions of francs. The King's expenditure was naturally far ^eater 
and, in addition, he Was spending huge sums on building additional 
wings to his palaces at Rambouihet, Compiegne and Fontainebleau, 
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and declared that next year a thorough renovation of the whole of the 
great palace of Versailles would be absolutely necessary. 

Everyone knew that a crash was inevitable, and it was an open 
secret that M. de Calonne was now at his wits' end to supply the 
unceasing demands that the King made upon him. For three years 
he had juggled with the finances of France with all the ability of a 
super crook, but the day of reckoning was fast approaching. To stave 
it off he was resorting to the most desperate expedients. The 
Corporation of Paris decided to spend three millions a year for some 
time to come on public works, so he forced them to borrow thirty 
millions at once, left them three and took the other twenty-seven into 
the Treasury, promising to pay it back as required, as at that junction 
he could think of no other way of meeting the pensions due to certain 
courtiers. 

The irresponsibility of these favoured few was equalled only by 
their arrogance, and in December, Roger heard of a particularly flagrant 
example of it. The Archbishop of Cambrai being out on a shooting 
party, trespassed on the property of one of his neighbors. Upon the 
gamekeeper of the adjoining property protesting, the Archbishop did 
not even deign to reply, but turned his gun on the man and shot him, 
wounding him grievously. 

Yet, even at the height of the Treasury's embarrassments, the 
King did not cease from ordering new battleships to be built, or 
M. de Calonne from financing the most wildcat schemes. One, that 
aroused much public interest, was put forward by a Monsieur 
Montgolfier who asserted that he had discovered a method of directing 
the flight of balloons and could run an air-freight service between 
Paris and Marseilles at a profit. 

Roger was reminded by this of M. Joseph Fouche, who had given 
as his reason for blackmailing old Aristotle Fenelon his need for money 
to finance balloon experiments; and he wondered what had become 
of the lanky, corpselike Oratorian teacher. On Roger's remarking 
one morning to a group of people at the Abbe de Perigord's, on 
M. de Caloime's folly in adding to his difliculties by backing such hare- 
brained ventures, the Comte de Mirabeau, who was among them, 
declared with a laugh: 

" Tis not that he has the faintest hope of profiting by it, but 
seeks to diverf the people's attention from far graver issues. He is 
endeavouring to buy time by the old expedient of giving the populace 
'bread and games.' " 

"He would be in no need to provide the latter could he but find 
the means to purchase the former," smiled de P^rigord. 

"You have said it, Abbe," agreed the pockmarked Count. " 'Tis 
certain now that half France wiU be faced with starvation again this 
winter; and, whether the King likes it or not, before the year is out 
he will be forced to call an Assembly of Notables. 'Tis the only 
resource he has left for pulling the country out of the mess it is in." 

"But surely that would be tantamount to a surrender of the Royal 
prerogative and the granting of a Constitution," Roger objected. 
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The Count shook his leonine hea 4 . ‘'Not necessarily. The nobility, 
the clergy and the provincial Parliaments would all be represented 
in an Assembly of Notables, so they would, in the main, express the 
will of the nation. They would be asked to recommend measures for 
getting us out of our dif&culties; but the monarch would not be bound 
to accept their advice. Yet it would be a step in the right direction, 
since once such a body is assembled who knows what powers it might 
not decide to take into its own hands. Maybe Twould be the beginning 
of getting our addle-pated King where we want him.'" 

“Think you the Court is not also aware of that?” said the elegant 
Louis de Narbonne, with a cynical smile. “And Tis for that reason the 
Royal Council will use all their weight to prevent such a project. No 
Assembly of Notables has been convened since 1626, and after having 
managed for a hundred and sixty years without consulting the nation 
Tis unthinkable that the Court should expose itself to the perils of 
doing so now.” 

Nevertheless, de Mirabeau proved the truer prophet, for so 
desperate were the straits in which M. de Calonne found himself by the 
end of the year that, on the 30th December, he himself advised the 
King to convene the Notables. 

At this news public excitement reached fever pitch throughout 
the length and breadth of France, but with Roger it barely registered, 
as he heard that day that Athenais was expected back in Paris early 
in January. 

She arrived on the eighth; Roger's nineteenth birthday. When 
asked his age he still gave it as two years more than was the fact but 
in both appearance and maimer he now looked all of twenty-one. 
During his 'teens he had had the good fortune to grow steadily, so 
that he had developed into a tall, dark young man nearly six feet in 
height and with shoulders in due proportion. 

He was out, on a mission for the Marquis, at the time of Athenais's 
arrival; but, having learned of it on his return, he hung about the 
upper hall that evening in order to see her on her way to join her father 
in the drawing-room, before they went in to dinner. As she came down 
the passage she was giving an arm to Madame Marie-Ange, who, he 
thought, had aged greatly in the past few months and was waMng 
slowly with the aid of an ebony stick. 

They both stopped to greet him with the utmost kindness, and 
remained talking to him for a few moments. Athenais was looking 
ravishing after her sojourn by the sea, and her eyes sent him the 
sweetest messages that she could not voice in front of her duenna. 
He had been puzzlii^g his wits for weeks past as to how he could 
communicate with her in secret on he^^ return, but he dared not trust 
any of the servants and had decided that he must wait to see how the 
land lay when she was actually in residence. To his joy she had 
evidently been thinking on the same lines and gave him there and 
then th^ opportunity that he was seeking. 

“Monsieur Breuc,” she said sweetly, “you are so knowledgeable 
about books, and now that I am back in Paris I wish to read aU the 
new ones that have been published during my long absence. I pray 

R 
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you make out a list of the best titles and bring it to me in my boudoir 
some time to-morrow morning/' 

“I will do so with pleasure, Mademoiselle,” he replied, hiding by 
a low bow the delight he could not prevent showing in his face. 

As they turned away from him the footman-in-waiting threw open 
the door of the drawing-room, and Roger caught a glimpse of its 
interior. The Marquis was standing near the fireplace, magnificent as 
ever in satin and lace, and with him was a younger man, much more 
plainly dressed. 

The visitor was about twenty-five years of age, tall, well-built, and 
good-looking. Roger could not suppress a twinge of jealousy at the 
thought that this handsome stranger was about to dine with Athenais; 
and his jealousy was by no means lessened when, on inquiring of 
Monsieur Roland later that evening, he learned how the young man 
came to be there, 

“He is the son of M. de la Tour d'Auvergne/' the major-domo 
informed him, “and he escorted Mademoiselle from St. Brieuc to Paris. 
I have it from his valet that he met Mademoiselle at her aunt's and has 
formed an attachment to her; so decided to accompany her hither.” 

Somewhat perturbed, Roger made his way to his room. He could 
not possibly complain of Athenais's reception of him, yet it was 
something of a shock to think that she had actually brought a suitor 
for her hand to Paris with her. Of the young man he knew nothing, 
except that his lineage was irreproachable. The family of de la Tour 
d' Auvergne was as old as that of Hugh Capet who had founded the 
Royal d3masty of France- There were streets in half the towns of 
Brittany named after them and Roger recalled having heard it said 
that, so proud Were they of their name that, centuries ago, they had 
taken for their motto: “I am not Marquis, Duke or Prince; I am de la 
Tour d'Auvergne,” so it seemed unlikely that M. de Rochambeau 
could have any grounds for refusing to give the young man his 
daughter. 

Roger tried to console himself with the thought that since Athenais 
must marry someone during the coming summer, and it could not be 
himself, it was fortunate for her that it should be a man of a suitable 
age and pleasing appearance. He then sat down to write her a long 
love letter, putting into it all the things he had thought of and would 
have liked to include in letters to her, had he dared to write to her 
during the past two months. After which he made out the list of books, 
and went to bed. 

In the morning, as soon as the Marquis had settled himself in his 
sanctum, he called Roger in and said to him: 

“Breuc, we have a visitor staying with us; M. le Vicomte de la Tour 
d'Auvergne. You will, of course, know the name. His is one of the few 
great families' that have consistently rejected the blandishments of the 
Court for the past three reigns; preferring to live in the old feudal 
manner on their estates rather than succumb to the attractions of 
Versailles. In consequence, M, le Vicomte has never before been in 
Paris; but he now plans to spend some months here. He will require a 
lodging, but it should not be too expensive, as his family is only 
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moderately well off. As he does not know the town, I wish you to wait 
upon him this afternoon and go out with him in search of accommoda- 
tion suited to his means.” 

Having assured the Marquis of his diligence in the matter, Roger 
returned to his work, then at midday went up to Athenais’s boudoir. 

Madame Marie-i^ge was there with her and, in front of the duenna. 
Athenais treated him with casual friendliness; but, in the course of 
ten minuted' conversation on the most successful novels of the day, 
he managed to pass her his letter and receive one from her. 

Immediately he had taken leave of them he rushed up to his room 
to read it: 

Roger, my dear one, 

The joy of beholding you again y ester *een was almost unbearable, 
but I beg you for my sake to use the greatest circumspection, Madame 
Marie- Ange has I am sure guessed our love but little knows that we have 
confessed it to one another. She has a great affection for me and a high 
regard for you. But her sense of duty is stronger than either sentiment 
and were she to discover that our lips had met she would surely denounce 
us to my father. For me that would mean confinement within the grey walls 
of a convent, perhaps for life, and for you such dire punishment as makes 
me swoon to think upon. Therefore let utmost caution ever be your watchword 
in all our dealings. 

I have give much thought as to how we may at times be together yet 
keep our secret, and have devised a plan. There is at the top of the house 
in its east wing an old playroom, 'Tis dusty and neglected and no one ever 
goes there, I could on occasion, but not too frequently, go up there to seek 
out some old book or toy without arousing suspicion. Inquire circumspectly 
as to its situation and seek if there is not a way by which you could reach 
it, without danger to yourself across the roof. Its window looks out on some 
leads so can you but reach them unobserved Hwould be easy for me to admit 
you, and no one could observe me doing so from the street or any other 
window of the house. 

Anxious as I am to hear your dear voice and gaze upon you at my 
pleasure once agtin, caution dictates that we should not attempt a meeting 
until my father next goes without me to spend a night or more at Versailles. 

On the first evening of his absence I will await you in the playroom 
between six of the clock and seven. Come to me if you can, dear Miller* s 
youngest son. 

Thine in love, 

Athinais Hermonie. 

Wild with elation Roger kissed the divine missive a score of times, 
and could hardly contain his impatience to find out the situation of 
the playroom which promised him more joys than heaven had to offer. 
Having thought the matter over during his midday meal he decided 
that the room probably lay at no great distance from his own, on the 
far side of the ridge of slates that obstructed the view from his window; 
since, in the east wing of the house, there seemed no other place where it 
could be, and he knew that another staircase serving Ath6nais's apart- 
ments ran up in that direction. 
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As soon as he had finished eating he returned to his room, climbed 
out of his window on to the leads and made his way round the high, 
sloping roof on their far side. Sure enough, beyond it lay another flat 
stretch of leads and a dormer window similar to his own. It was very 
grimy and the inside of its panes were half covered with cobwebs; 
but on peering through it he could make out an old rocking-horse, and 
knew that he had found his goal. 

In his excitement he had forgotten all about M. de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, but on going downstairs he found him quietly waiting in 
the hall. The Vicomte proved to have a good straight nose, prominent 
chin, clear grey eyes and auburn hair. He was a little under Roger's 
height and was well but simply dressed. 

On Roger introducing himself and apologising for his lateness, the 
Vicomte said in a pleasant voice: 'Tlease do not distress yourself, 
Monsieur Breuc. I have oceans of time, whereas you, as M. de 
Rochambeau's secretary, must be a very busy man. Tis I who should 
apologise for adding myself to your other burdens." 

Such words from a noble to a secretary were so unusual that Roger 
could hardly believe his ears; but his reactions in such circumstances 
had always been swift, and with a flash of his white teeth he bowed a 
second time. '"Monsieur le Vicomte, your charming consideration 
makes me doubly eager to be of service to you. I pray you to command 
me not only this afternoon but at any time during your stay in 
Paris.'" 

The other laughed. " 'Tis a rash offer, Monsieur; since I hope to be 
here till summer at the least; and as I like your looks I may take you 
up on it. But come! I am agog for you to show me this mighty city." 

Putting on their top-coats they went out to the waiting coach and 
drew the warm furs in it about their legs. When the coachman asked 
for directions the Vicomte declared that there wojild be ample time 
for him to find lodgings later and that this afternoon he wished to see 
something of the capital; so for the next two hours they drove in and 
out through the narrow streets while Roger pointed qut the sights of 
interest. 

On closer acquaintance he fell more than ever under the quiet 
charm of M. de la Tour d" Auvergne. The Vicomte was so certain of 
h^elf that it clearly never even occurred to him to make a parade of 
his nobility. Whenever the coach stopped and they got out to view a 
church or monument he asked his questions of vergers, and others to 
whom they spoke, with simple directness, and never failed to thank 
them courteously for their trouble. His manner had no resemblance to 
the exquisite grace which characterised the Abbe de Perigord but Was 
so spontaneous and friendly that Roger was reminded by it^of the 
best type of English gentleman. He was, too, extremely frank about 
his affairs and, as far as Roger was concerned, somewhat embarrassingly 
so; since on their way home he took occasion to remark: 

"To be honest, I am in no haste to find a lodging; so I trust you will 
bear with me if I appear difficult upon that score. The fact is that I am 
most mightily smitten with Mademoiselle de Rochambeau; so the 
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longer I can remain beneath the same roof with her, while not out- 
staying my welcome, the better I’ll be pleased. I scarce dare to hope 
that, country bumpkin as I am. I’ll be fortunate enough to find favour 
in the eyes of so lovely a lady; but at least while I am in her father’s 
house I’ll have some advantage over the more gifted beaux, who are 
certain to besiege her each time she goes to Versailles.” 

'1 cannot answer for M. de Rochambeau,” Roger replied, '‘but I 
should imagine that he would be agreeable to your remaining at the 
hotel as long as you like.” 

He was about to add: “And it would certamly be sound strategy 
for you to do so,” but refrained, owing to his extraordinarily mixed 
feelings about his companion. Reason told him that any girl would be 
lucky to get such a likeable fellow as M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne for a 
husband and that he would be wise to do all he could to aid the match, 
lest Athenais’s father chose for her someone much less suitable from 
the personal point of view. But his whole instinct as a man revolted 
at the idea of Athenais in anyone’s arms but his own, and the meaner 
side of his nature kept whispering that the more attractive the fiance 
selected for her the less chance he would have of retaining her affections 
himself. At present, however, he seemed in no danger of losing them, 
as her letter to him could not have been more single-hearted, and 
she had not even made a mention of the Vicomte in it. 

Two days later the Marquis went to Versailles and Roger, to his 
intense relief, learned that Athenais was not, on this occasion, to 
accompany him; as her dressmakers had not yet had time to furnish 
her with her winter collection, which she was in the process of selecting 
from the latest fashions. 

The winter’s night had closed in early and it was snowing with 
gentle persistence; but Roger scarcely gave a thought to the weather as 
he climbed out of his window and crossed the roof. He was a good quarter 
of an hour too early for the rendezvous so he crouched down out of the 
wind and, warmed by the glow that lay in his heart and brain, let the 
minutes drift by in glorious anticipation, until, at last, a light appeared 
behind the cobwebs of the playroom window. Ath6nais opened it and 
he jumped inside. Next moment, without a word, they Were fast in 
one another’s arms. 

It seemed that they would never cease from kissing, but, at length, 
she drew him to an old sofa where they sat down and embraced again. 
Breathless, unconscious of the cold, they clung together, savouring 
to the utmost every second of this meeting that both of them had 
dreamed of for so long. It was many minutes before their words 
became anything more than hardly distin^shable whispers of love 
and tenderness; then, when they fell to talking in earnest there seemed 
so terribly much to say and so desperately little time to say it in. 

Each in turn urged the other to be patient and not to jeopardise 
their happiness by some rash act; then each in turn swore that it would 
be the death of them if they could not meet soon again. Athenais 
said that she dared not come up to the old playroom with any frequency 
since Madame Marie-Ange knew that few of the things in it Were any 
concern of hers; iftie place being really the province of long-dead 
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generations of young de Rochambeaux, who had lived in happier times 
when it was still fashionable for noble families to bring up their children 
in their own homes. Yet neither of them could think of any other 
place where they might meet in safety. Roger suggested that she might 
have the room cleaned up and say that she had decided to use it as an 
extra boudoir; but she objected that if she did so Madame Marie-Ange 
might at any time come up to sit there with her, and so surprise them. 

By the burning down of the single candle that Athenais had brought 
with her to light the room, they suddenly realised to their distress that 
their hour was up, although both of them had been unconscious of the 
flight of time, and thought it hardly begun. For Ath6nais to linger there 
longer would make her late for dinner, and so arouse Madame Marie- 
Angd’s curiosity as to what had detained her; and that, in turn, would 
enhance the risk of arousing suspicion when she said that she was 
going up to the old playroom again. They could only leave it that 
each time the Marquis went to Versailles, and did not take her with 
him, on the first night of his absence they should meet there at 
six o’clock. 

For a further five minutes they clung to one another and kissed with 
renewed ardour, then Roger stumbled out on to the snowy leads and 
Athenais shut the window of Elysium behind him. 

He had to force himself to go downstairs and eat his evening meal 
with his under-secretary, Paintendre, as though nothing had occurred; 
but immediately afterwards he excused himself and took refuge in his 
room. There he could give way to his feelings and think freely of 
Athdnais. Trembling with emotion, he passed the rest of the evening, 
and sat far into the night, reliving in his imagination every moment 
of that glorious hour with her, again and again. 

Two days later he had an unexpected and most unpleasant 
encounter. He was working at his desk when M. de la Tour d’Auvergne 
and a young man of about seventeen, wearing the uniform cocked hat, 
blue cut-away coat and white breeches of a military cadet, entered his 
office. For a moment Roger did not recognise the youth, then the 
resemblance to Athenais struck him, and he realised that he was once 
more face to face with Count Lucien. 

Having si^ed at Roger, M. le Tour d’ Auvergne turned to Count 
Lucien and said: "This is Monsieur Breuc, M. de Rochambeau’s secretary, 
and I doubt not he will advance you the funds of which you stand in 
need.” 

"BreucI” exclaimed the Count. '*Mon dieuf I thought I knew his 
face.” Then he launched out at Roger: "You miserable upstart! How 
in the name of perdition did you get here?” 

"Monsieur!” said the Vicomte, in a tone of protest. 

Roger knew that his whole positibn — ^his very life, now that 
Athenais loved him— hi^ upon his keeping his temper and maintaining 
^ outward air of servility. Bowing before the rising storm he replied 
in a low voice: ^Monsieur le Comtes as M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne has 
told you. Monseigneur your father has done me the honour to make me 
his secretary. Judging by the favour he has shown me he finds my 
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services of some small value. I trust you will allow me the privilege of 
also serving you.'" 

“Serve me! To hell with you!” cried the young Count. “I'd not 
have you as a lackey! How dare you show your face again in the house 
of a de Rochambeau!” And he raised a riding-switch that he was 
carrying to strike at Roger. 

“Monsieur!” repeated the Vicomte sharply, and he seized Count 
Lucien's wrist. “ Tis not for me, a guest in your father's house, to 
question your manners to his servants. But Monsieur Breuc has 
behaved towards me with every courtesy, and I will not allow you to 
strike him in my presence unless you can first give some adequate 
reason for so doing.'' 

“The fellow is a vagabond,” blustered Count Lucien. “He dared to 
raise his eyes to Mademoiselle, my sister, and I had him thrown down 
the steps of our Hotel in Rennes for his impudence.” 

M. le Tour d' Auvergne looked sternly at Roger. “Is this true!” 

Roger returned the look squarely. “Monsieur le Vicomte, three 
years ago. Mademoiselle took pity upon me, and saved me when I was 
being pursued by a mob for a murder that I had not committed. I 
naturally conceived a sentiment of deep but most respectful gratitude 
towards her. Some time later I called at her home and asked to see her, 
in order that I might express my thanks. Count Lucien met me at tiie 
door and, without inquiring the purpose of my visit, took it upon 
himself to have me thrown out by his servants.” 

The Vicomte released Count Lucien's wrist, and said: 'Tt seems 
then that you have but imagiaed an insult to your sister, Coimt; and, 
since it appears that Monsieur Breuc has served your father well, I 
can scarce think that he would thank you for driving away a useful 
servant. Be advised by me; forget this baseless prejudice and accept 
M. Breuc's offer to be of service to you.” 

The young de Rochambeau shrugged his shoulders. “I have no 
prejudices where servants are concerned. 'Twas the airs the fellow gave 
himself when we first met that riled me. And look at him now, dressed 
up to kill, in clothes far beyond his station.” 

“ 'Twas Monseigneur's own desire that I should do credit to his 
service,” said Roger quietly. 

“Then 'tis none of my affair,” admitted Count Lucien, grudgingly. 
“And I'll say no more, provided you keep your place. I am just come 
from Brienne, where I have completed my three years at the Milita:ty 
Academy, and I have now to spend a year at the finishing school in 
Paris. My expenses will be much greater here and from time to time I 
shall require funds. Are you in a position to furnish me with them?” 

Roger bowed. “Monseigneur will be returning from Versailles in the 
course of a day or two. No doubt you will be seeing- him and will 
arrange this matter personally. In the meantime I shall be happy to 
advance you any sum in reason that you may require.” 

“A hundred louis will do to go on with.” 

Crossing the roorh to an iron-bound chest, Roger unlocked it and 
counted out the money. When he had done M. de la Tour d'Auver^e 
said to him: “Monsieur Breuc, I should like to discuss further With 
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you the question of my lodgings. If you are at liberty this evening 
about six o'clock I should be happy if you will take a bottle of wine 
with me at La Belle Etoile hard by here in the Rue de VArhre Sec,'* 

'^Monsieur le Vicomte, I should count it an honour," Roger replied, 
and his two visitors left him, M. de la Tour d' Auvergne with a smile 
and Count Lucien with a crestfallen look at the lesson in good manners 
he had just received from a noble who Was not only older but also 
had more quarterings than himself. 

Roger felt that he had been extremely fortunate in that M. de 
la Tour d'Auvergne had chanced to be present on Count Lucien's 
arrival in Paris, otherwise an ugly scene might have resulted in his 
dismissal; but there now seemed little danger of that, and at the Belle 
Etoile that evening he thanked the Vicomte warmly for his inter- 
vention. 

The Vicomte declared that what Count Lucien needed was for 
somebody to call him out and teach him manners by a well-directed 
sword thrust. 

would that I might be the one to give it him," Roger sighed, 
"but my position prohibits all thought of such a pleasure." 

"Are you a swordsman, then?" 

"Several masters have been good enough to say that I am not 
without skill, and I have fought once, successfully, in earnest." 

"Indeed!" The Vicomte raised an eyebrow. " Tis unusual to come 
upon a secretary who can handle a blade." 

"I will be honest with you. Monsieur, since I am sure you will not 
betray my confidence. My story is too long to weary you with in 
detail, but I am of gentle birth and was brought up to bear arms." 

The Vicomte gave him a shrewd look. ‘ Then if you were not brought 
up to think with the humility of a servant, it may be that there was, 
after all, something in Count Lucien's allegation, that your sentiments 
for Mademoiselle Athenais Were not inspired alone by gratitude." 

"Again I will be honest with you," Roger smiled. "I fell in love 
with Mademoiselle Athenais the first moment I set eyes on her. But, 
of course, I realise that there can be no question of my marrying her, 
and, since she must marry into a great family I could not wish her 
better fortune than to find happiness with yourself." 

"I thank you, Chevalier, and believe me, loving her as I do, I can 
well understand your own feelings. You have my deepest sympathy 
in that your lot denies you the right to' become my rivd. But, talking 
of sword-play, I am not without some little skill myseh, and, lest when 
I go to Court I find some quarrel forced upon me, I am anxious to 
keep my wrist supple. What say you to some practice-bouts?" 

"Nothing would please me better; there is a fencing-room behind 
the stables at the H6tel." 

"We'll meet there then. And now a matter on which I am anxious 
to consult'you. Next week Mademoiselle is to make her appearance at 
Court, and M. de Rochambeau is to present me to His Majesty. I have 
a suit or two which will serve for the moment, but I am anxious to 
possess a better wardrobe. Your taste is admirable, and I would be 
most grateful for your help in its selection." 
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'1 thank you for the compliment, and 'twould be a pleasure,"' 
Roger replied. Then he added thoughtfully. '"Since you have done me 
the honour to consult me, may I say that I think you would be ill- 
advised to enter into competition with the leading exquisites. You 
have a personality that few of them possess and would, I believe, 
make a greater mark if you set a style yourself by keeping to garments 
with little ornamentation, but of rich material and even, perhaps, of 
rather sombre colours so that they wiU stand out in contrast to the 
sunset hues worn by the majority of the courtiers." 

The Vicomte laughed^ “How right I was to consult you, mon cher 
Chevalier. 'Tis a great idea and one that fits well with my modest 
income, for my purse is by no means as well lined as I would wish." 

In the following week Roger had another secret meeting with 
Athenais. The pent-up passion of two months having been partially 
assuaged at their first meeting, they embraced with no less delight 
but found a little more time to talk coherently. M. de la Tour 
d' Auvergne had told her of the help that Roger was giving him in 
selecting his new clothes and she thanked him for it, saying that she 
thought it mighty generous in him to behave so to a potential rival. 

“My angel," he smiled, caressing her cheek, “If I counted him a 
rival for your love I think I'd kill him, but for your hand 'tis different. 
He swears a great devotion to you, I know him to be a true gentleman, 
and I like him greatly. TeU me, what think you of him yourself?" 

“I Uke him, too," she replied, after a moment. “My love is yours, 
and no man shall rob you of it. But, since marry I must, I would 
prefer M. de la Tour d' Auvergne to someone older. The decision lies, 
though, with my father, and he may not consider that M. le Vicomte 
is rich enough for me." 

“When his father dies he will come into a. good estate," hazarded 
Roger. 

She shook her head. “Even then he will have no great fortune. 
His family have shut themselves away on their lands for so long that 
they hold no great offices of state, and have none of the fat pensions 
which fall to those who spend their lives flattering the Sovereigns," 

“ 'Twould be hard on him if he failed in his suit for no other reason 
than that he is not a millionaire." 

“I do not say that my father will reject him; only that his chances 
would be better had he the income of a man like M. de Caylus." 

“That loathsome half-breed!" Roger exclaimed. “Surely your 
father would never think of giving you to him?" 

“Nay, God forbid! I think I'd kill myself rather than be led to the 
altar by such a man. But be not alarmed. I thought of him only as the 
richest man of title that I know. There were, though, several good 
matches proposed for me last winter. The Due de Vauguyon wants me 
for his eldest son, and the Comte de Porcin, who is passing rich, would 
have me replace his Countess who died two years ago. I doubt not, too, 
that on my return to Versailles overtures from numerous other quarters 
will be made to my father. Should one be forthcoming where the 
suitor has lineage equal to M. de la Tour d' Auvergne with greater 
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Wealth attached, the poor Vicomte will have to seek a bride else- 
where.” 

lioger made a wry grimace. "I am in despair that you should be 
leaving Paris so soon, 'l^at hopes are there of my seeing you at such 
times as I bring papers out to Versailles for M. le Marquis?” 

‘‘None, I fear.” Athenais sought to soften the blow by speaking 
very gently. ‘‘Madame Marie-Ang6 will always be with me when I 
am in our apartments, and when out of them I shall be in the company 
of other ladies. But take heart, dear love. I shall return to Paris 
frequently for a night or more, to order new clothes and have th<»T»i 
fitted. My father’s attendance on the Queen will have no relation to 
my own and you may be sure that I shall arrange matters so that 
my visits here will be, as far as possible, during his absence. Each 
time I come to Paris we will meet in this room at six of the clock and 
snatch an hour of bliss together.” 

Greatly consoled, Roger took her in his arms and kissed her fondly. 
Neither of them had the faintest doubt of the other’s eagerness for 
another meeting at the earliest possible opportunity. She vowed that 
the balls and parties at Versailles would be a weariness without him, 
and he that he would be counting the moments until he could breathe 
the perfume of her hair again. Once more, with a distress that almost 
amoymted to physical pain, they clung to one another for the last few 
precious seconds, until it became imperative that she should go down 
to diimer and, half bemused by the heady wine of her caresses, Roger 
stumbled out of the window. 

M. de Rochambeau had, on this occasion, remained longer than 
usual at Versailles; but when he returned on the 19th of January he 
was in as good a humour as his cold nature would ever allow him to 
demonstrate. 

By the nth, M. de Vergeimes, worn out with battling against 
intrigue, and grief for the wife that he had loved so dearly, had become 
so ill that he could no longer cope with the onerous duties of his post as 
Foreign Minister. The King, loath to dispense altogether with the 
services of this wise and upright adviser, had asked him to carry on, 
but relieved him of the duty of entertaining the Ambassadors to dinner 
every Tuesday, and delegated this duty to the Baron de Breteuil. 

Louis de Breteuil was one of M. de Rochambeau’s intimates and, 
with him, believed that France’s best hope of recovery lay in expansion; 
so his appointment as o£G.cial host to the Corps Diplomatique was a 
great triumph for Frendi Imperialism. 

By the 25th of January, M. de Vergennes’s health had become so 
precarious that the Bang asked de Breteuil to act for him at the sessions 
of the Royal Goimdl; and the courtiers, with their noses to every wind 
that blew, were la3dng odds that he would be the next Foreign Minister. 

Had Roger been of their company he might have made a fine haul 
by taking sudh bets, since he knew that de Breteuil did not desire the 
post, but preferred to continue as Minister for Paris and Keeper of 
the Seals. 

Towards the end of the month there were a number of high-power 
conferences held in the Marquis's sanctum at the H6tel de Rochambeau. 
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De Breteuil, De Castries, De Polignac, De Segur, and the Marquis 
d^Adhemar, who was said to be the Duchess de Polignac’s lover, 
and was shortly leaving to take up a new appointment as Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, were all present. After much deliberation 
it was decided, on the Marquis’s recommendation, that the Comte de 
Montmorin should be recommended to the King to succeed M. de 
Vergennes. M, de Montmorin had served as Ambassador to Spain 
and later held the office of Royal Governor of Brittany, and it was 
in the latter capacity that the Marquis had come to know him as an 
able but pliant man who, lacking powerful family connections, had 
the wisdom to accept advice from those whose good will could maintain 
him in office. On the 13th of February, M. de Vergennes, the friend of 
all peaceful policies, died; on the 14th the King nominated M. de 
Montmorin to succeed him. 

The change meant nothing to the public; from the beginning of the 
year its whole interest had been centred on the rumour that the King 
intended to call an Assembly of Notables and hand over to them the 
direction of the ship of state. After many postponements the vacillating 
monarch at last brought himself to convene the Assembly on the 
22nd of February, but the manner in which he addressed it, when 
assembled, was a grievous disappointment to the nation. Instead of 
asking this representative body to consider the desperate state of the 
country and advise him as to what measures could be taken for its 
salvation, he simply indicated that his Comptroller-General of Finance 
had already devised the measures and that their province was to place 
their weight behind them by an unanimous vote of confidence m the 
Minister. 

M. de Calonne then made a tnost brilliant hour and a quarter’s 
speech; but, to the amazement of everyone who listened to him, he 
performed a complete volte-face from every principle that he had 
followed throughout his three years of office. He now proposed, almost 
in their entirety, the reforms that Turgot had advocated a decade 
earlier. His revolutionary programme included: The removal of 
internal customs barriers; the erection of provincial, district and 
parochial Assemblies; that the hated forced labour of the corvies 
should be commuted for a monetary payment; that a remission of 
ten millions should be made in the Galelle, and that this loss of 
income from salt be recovered by a stamp tax on paper; that all 
producers of grain should be given a free hand to market it where 
they would without hindrance; that the nobiHty and clergy should no 
longer be exempt from taxation, and that a Land Tax should be 
instituted to which all property owners, irrespective of class, would 
be subject. 

The next day, the better to deliberate on these matters, the 
Assembly was divided into seven committees, each of twenty-two 
members and each having a Prince of the Blood for its chairman. 
So urgent were the passage of these reforms now considered that all 
the committees sat every day, except Sundays; but it soon became 
apparent that opposition to the Roy^ will was rising in every quarter. 

Both the clergy and nobles ^owed extreme resentment at the 
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proposal to tax their lands, and the Archbishop of Narbonne led a 
heated attack upon the measure. The representatives of the ancient 
provincial Parliaments fiercely opposed the proposals for establishing 
provincial Assemblies, as they feared that these would usurp their 
own functions. The trade guilds and entire commercial community 
of the country raised an outcry about the proposed tax on paper, 
sajdng that it would bring ruin to their business. In fact, every class 
represented in the Assembly had some reason to obstruct the new 
programme and aU united in demanding that a full account should 
be given of how the national revenues were expended before further 
taxation was imposed. 

M. de Calonne was compelled to admit that the deficit for the 
current year amoimted to one hundred and thirteen millions, but he 
would give no details. The Princes of the Blood were forced to represent 
the rebellious attitude of their committees to the King, and one of 
them, the Prince de Conti, was so impressed by their arguments that 
he refused to continue his work until forced to do so by a direct order 
from the Monarch. Another of them, M. de Due de Orleans, the most 
bitter enemy of the Court, skilfully shd out of his chairmanship on the 
plea that he could not be expected to give an impartial judgment on 
the reduction of the Gabelle as it would reduce his income by £30,000 
a year. The King's brothers, M. le Comte de Provence and M. le Comte 
d' Artois, despite their normal preoccupations, the one with learning, 
and the other with women, worked hard with their committees. Both 
offered to reduce the cost of their stables by half a million francs a 
year, but this belated gesture was almost overlooked in the general 
alarm at the appalling state into which the finances had fallen. 

In mid-March the Comte de Mirabeau published a broadside 
openly attacking the administration and, on the 20th a Lettre de Cachet 
was issued for his arrest; but he was warned of it and succeeded in 
escaping to England. By early April the popular fury against M. de 
Calonne had risen to such a height that the King could no longer support 
him and, on the gth, he was dismissed from office. On the 19th, M. Necker, 
the ex-Finance Minister, issued a pamphlet, stigmatising M, de Caloxme 
for his three years ^ mismanagement, and the King ordered the Swiss 
banker into exile. On the 25th of May the King at last dissolved the 
Assembly of Notables, which, instead of supporting the Royal Authority, 
had gone against it on every measure and given vent to the discontent 
of the whole nation. He was said to have sworn that during his lifetime 
he would never call another, and he now placed his affairs in the hands 
of his new Minister, Lomenie de Brienne, the Archbishop of Toulouse. 

In the meantime, M. de Rochambeau continued to occupy himself 
with affairs in the United Provinces. The Stadtholder's situation was 
an extremely difficult one, as the Dutch possessed a very liberal 
Constitution which rendered him little more than hereditary Chief 
Magistrate. On the advice of the British Minister, Sir James Harris, 
he had now formed a bodyguard for his own protection, but he 
controlled so few troops that it was quite impossible for him to 
enforce his authority. On the other hand, the States-General were 
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busy secretly recruiting a free-corps throughout the whole country 
for the maintenance of their independence. 

The three Ambassadors, Gortz, Harris and de Rayneval continued 
their mediation and appeared to be holding the two parties back from 
an open clash; but all through the spring and early summer the 
United Provinces remained a powder barrel which, if it went off, was 
liable to ignite half Europe. 

Roger followed every move with the keenest interest but, puzzle 
his wits as he would, he could still not make out what deep game 
M. de Rochambeau was playing. It seemed to him beyond belief 
that the Marquis could be seeking to bring about a war while the 
finances of France were in such a desperate situation, yet he knew 
that from the beginning of the year many warlike preparations had 
been undertaken. 

The British Control Commission having evacuated Dunkirk, on 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, the French had at once 
begun to refortify the port, and they were now committed to a 
programme of works there almost as formidable as that for Cherbourg. 
It had also been decided that a camp of eighty thousand troops 
should be assembled in the summer for "manoeuvres'* at Givet, in 
Flanders. The Navy too, was gradually being got into a state of 
readiness and the Marshal de Castries had mentioned to the Marquis 
in Roger's hearing that he had sixty-four ships-of-the-line which could 
now be made ready for action at short notice. 

Having become the repository of such secrets, Roger felt it his duty 
to pass them on to Mr. Gilbert Maxwell and from early in 1787 a 
regular correspondence ensued. The information that he sent would 
actually have been of considerably ^eater value if he had given with 
it the attitude and opinions on foreign policy of the many important 
people with whom he now came in contact; but, not being aware of 
that, he confined his reports to bare statements of fact which he 
considered had military significance. 

Mr. Maxwell's replies Were little more than appreciative acknow- 
ledgements, although he occasionally asked in guarded terms if Roger 
could give him other specific pieces of information. Once he suggested 
that if Roger could, without endangering his position, get in touch with 
Mr. Daniel Hailes, the Charge d’ Affaires at the British Embassy in Paris, 
this might prove useful; and added that Mr. Hailes had been instructed 
to supply him with funds if he should be in need of them. 

Roger still had qualms enough about betraying his employer and, 
while he was prepared to do so for his country's sake, the idea of 
selling information for money was highly repulsive to him. So he 
replied briefly that he was not in need of funds and that he thought 
it would be most ill-advised for him to have any dealings with the 
British Embassy. 

From Ath6nais's first appearance at Versailles, she became unavoid- 
ably involved in the series of endless entertainments that still occupied 
most of the energies of the feckless Court, but she managed to get 
back to Paris for a night once every ten days or so. Now and then, to 
Roger's fury, his work prevented him from taking advantage of her 
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presence to keep their tryst, but the very difficulties that beset their 
coining together, while still preserving their secret, made them all the 
more eager for these stolen meetings. 

Most of the hours they spent in the old playroom were devoted to 
kisses, sighs, embraces and mutual vows of devotion, but occasionally 
they found time to talk for a little of her doings at Versailles. In mid- 
May she told him that she had now become quite intimate with the 
Royal circle as she had recently seen them with less formality. 

With the coming of summer the Queen had reopened her Swiss 
Chilet dairy farm beside the lake near the Petit Trianon. Once or 
twice a week the Royal family went out there for a picnic meal, with a 
favoured few of whom Athenais was now one. They all wore simple 
clothes, played at milking the cows, made butter, and cooked their 
own supper. 

Marie- Antoinette loved to throw off the dignity of Queen for a few 
hours and she was gay and charming with everybody. Athenais said 
that it was a joy to see her acting the fanner's wife and romping with 
her children, the young Dauphm and the little Princess Royale. 
Even the heavy-featured, tongue-tied King came out of his shell a 
little and joined in a game of blind man's buff, when he Was not too 
tired from hunting and fell asleep in his chair. 

Athenais declared that he was very far from being the fool that 
many people thought him. He was, she said, a clever geographer, an 
expert locksmith, and spoke German and English well. It was his 
misfortime that he would much rather have been a bourgeois family- 
man than a Eling, and had it not been for his very simple tastes, 
gentleness and diffidence, he would have made an excellent Sovereign. 

Roger could not question such a first-hand portrait but all the same 
he accepted it with reservation. He had heard M. de Rochambeau 
say more than once that the King was so bored by affairs of State 
that during the meetings of the Royal Council he often drew pictures 
of locks on his blotting-pad, instead of listening to what his ministers 
were saying to him; and that on other occasions he returned so exhausted 
from his favourite pastime of the chase that he slept solidly, snoring 
his way through discussions of the utmost importance. 

Every time Roger saw Athenais he asked her if any decision had 
yet been taken about her marriage, dreading to hear that something 
definite had been decided which would soon put a period to their 
meetings; but each time she said that her father seemed in no hurry 
to dispose of her and, as summer approached, she sought to comfort 
Roger by saying that, even when her engagement was announced, a 
further two or three months must elapse while she got her trousseau 
together, so it was most unlikely that they would have to face separation 
until the autumn. 

M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne continued to show the greatest devotion 
to her, and die freely confessed that, of her suitors whom she had met 
personally, she favoured him far above the rest; but, as all negotiations 
for her hand were conducted through her father, there were several 
that she had not seen and, perhaps, others that she did not even 
know about. 
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Roger had helped the Vicomte to find comfortable lodgings in the 
Rue de Richelieu, soon after Athenais had taken up her residence at 
Versailles, and he had since spent most of his time getting himself 
invited to every party at which he learned she was to appear; but he 
often looked in on Roger, or invited him to his apartment for a quiet 
talk about the object of their mutual devotion, and two or three times 
a week they fenced together. 

It was on the 4th of June that M. de Rochambeau said to Roger; “On 
the 30th of this month I intend to give aball. It is Mademoiselle Athenais^s 
eighteenth birthday, ^ and on that night I propose to present her to her 
future husband. Their Majesties have promised to honour me with their 
presence on this occasion, so I desire that no expense should be spared 
to give them pleasure. I wish you to go into the matter with my major- 
domo and make all the necessary arrangements. Everybody of any 
importance should be invited so I should also like you to get me out a 
list of gTlests. I will submit it to the Sovereigns for their approval and 
when they have made any amendments they may wish, you can employ 
your assistant on sending out the invitations."' 

Roger could feel the blood draining from his face, and he prayed 
that the Marqu^ would not notice the tremor in his voice as he asked: 
‘‘Er — ^is it your desire. Monseigneur, that the name of Mademoiselle's 
future husband should be given out as yet?” 

''No,” rephed the Marquis, quietly. 'The match that I have 
arranged for Mademoiselle is extremely suitable and she could hardly 
hope for a better; but 'tis my secret, and I intend to keep it as a pleasant 
surprise for her on the night of the ball.” 

At that, Roger had to leave it and, much as he hated the thought 
of Athenais marrying anyone, he could only pray that the pleasant 
surprise her father planned for her was his consent to the suit of M. de 
la Tour d' Auvergne. 

When he saw her next he found that she was no wiser than himself 
and, although she knew all about the ball, she had not succeeded in 
securing even a hint as to whom she was to be affianced. Her own 
belief was that her father favoured the young Prince de la Roche- 
Aymon, who was eighteen months her junior, but now that the day 
of her committal was fast approaching she hoped more than ever that 
his choice would be her devoted and charming Vicomte. 

In the Weeks that followed Roger and Monsieur Roland consulted 
together with great frequency and gave countless orders to ensure the 
success of the entertainment. The H6lel was turned upside down and 
an army of workmen brought in to take down partitions, broaden 
doorways and erect canopies. The principal salons of the mansion Were 
all ear-marked as supper or card rooms; the great courtyard was entirely 
floored over and tented above, to form a ballroom that would accom- 
modate a thousand dancers. The stables were evacuated, cleaned and 
converted into a mess for the troops of guards without which the King 
and his brothers never left their palaces. A hundred new liveries in 
the de Rochambeau colours were ordered so that every footman might 
have a brand-new one, and those hired for the evening not appear 
dissimilar to the permanent staff. Scores of additional candelabra were 
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affixed to light the huge marquee and forty of the best fiddlers in Paris 
engaged to form the band. The Chef took on fifty additional scullions 
who worked for days to prepare a superb collation, and the wine 
butler got up over two thousand bottles of the Marquis’s finest wines 
from the cellars. 

The list of proposed guests had been returned from Versailles and 
the invitations sent out. They included all the Princes of the Blood, 
except His Royal Highness the Due d’Orleans, the twenty members 
of the Royal Council and, excepting the de Rohans, with their kinsmen, 
the Soubises, Guises and Lorraines, practically every great name that 
had figured in the history of France for the past three hundred years; 
Aiguillion, Beaufort, Biron, Bouillon, Bourbon-Conde, Chatillion, 
Choiseul, Crillon, Epernon, Estrees, Gramont, Guemenee, Lambesq, 
Longueville, Luynes, Montmorency, Montpensier, Nemours, Nesle, 
NoaSles, Richelieu, Rochefoucault, Soissons, Sully, Tremouille, Villeroy, 
Vendbme, together with a host of others, and the whole Corps Diplo- 
matique as at that date accredited to the Court of Versailles. Monsieur 
Roland was to be responsible for the service of the guests, and Roger 
was to be at hand from start to finish, in case during the evening the 
Marquis wished him to execute any special commission. 

On the great night, Athenais, her powdered hair ornamented with 
ostrich feathers and little garlands of fresh flowers, and wearing a 
dress of cream satin sewn with pearls, took her place beside her father 
at the top of the grand staircase, to receive her guests. By eight o’clock 
they were arriving in a constant stream, and soon Cardinals, Duchesses, 
Ambassadors and Marshals of France were mingling together in a 
dazzling concourse. At a quarter to nine the Captain of the King’s 
guards arrived to take possession of the house in the name of His 
Majesty. 

At nine o’clock there sounded a loud fanfare of trumpets, announc- 
ing the approach of the Sovereigns, and Ath6nais and her father Went 
down to receive them. Bowing or curtseying at every third step, the 
de Rochambeaus walked backwards before their royal guests right across 
the parquet floor of the great marquee until they reached the two high 
thrones, covered in blue velvet spangled with gold fleur-derlys, that 
had been prepared upon a dais. When the King and Queen were seated 
their host and hostess personally offered them refreshments, and they 
formally broke little cakes on the gold platters and sipped wine from 
the crystal goblets. 

For the entrance of their Majesties the other guests had formed 
ten deep on each side of the room into a glittering lane, and sunk in 
a flurry of silks and ribbons, like com before a gust of wind, in deep 
obeisance as the Royal couple advanced. Now they formed in a great 
half-circle, leaving an empty space before the thrones, to the right and 
left of which the Princes of the Blood and their ladies had seated them- 
selves on brocaded tabourets. 

The King signed to one of his gentlemen, who handed him a jewelled 
casket, which he gave to Athenais with his good wishes for her birthday. 
It contained a pair of beautiful emerald drop-shaped ear-rings. One of 
the Queen’s ladies gave her a long, carved ivory box. Beckoning 
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Athenai's to her she kissed her lightly on the forehead and laid the box 
in her arms. On opening it a feather fan was disclosed made with 
infinite labour from thousands of woodcock points. '^Monsieur*' the 
King’s eldest brother gave her a pair of diamond buckles; the little 
son of the Emperor of Cochinchina, then on a mission to the French 
Court, a beautiful lacquer box; Monsieur Simolin, the Russian 
Ambassador, a cape of sables; King George’s emissary, the Duke of 
Dorset, a fine pair of Chelsea figures; the Comte de Mercy, a case of 
Imperial Tokay; and so for an hour it continued, while the splendidly 
clad denizens of the ancien regime paid homage to birth and beauty, 
lajdng at her feet enough treasure to keep a thousand poor families 
from want for a twelvemonth. 

When the present-giving was over, at a sign from the King, the 
band struck up a minuet. Louis of France rose from his throne and 
led Athenais de Rochambeau out on to the floor; Marie Antoinette laid 
her tapering fingers on the arm of the Marquis, and the two couples 
took up their positions to open the ball. 

For two hours the stately dancing continued; myriads of candles 
making the jewels of the courtiers scintillate and sparkle as they 
threaded their way in and out of the complicated evolutions, their 
silks, satins and velvets blending and merging in a kaleidoscope 
of riotous colour. 

Most of the time Roger stood a little behind the row of tabourets to 
the right of the thrones, glorying in the beauty of his lovely Athenais, 
but always keeping the Marquis in view in case some service Was 
required of him. From time to time various friends came up and 
chatted to him for a while; M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne — as anxious as 
Roger was to know his fate — Count Louis de Narbonne and the Abbe 
de Perigord among them. 

The lame Abbe, clad in a suit of dove-grey silk, his piquant face 
alight with animation was, as usual, enjoying himself immensely. The 
fact that he was lame made other men always get up on his approadi 
and offer him their seats, while he was never expected to extend a 
similar courtesy to them. In consequence, he gravitated gracefully 
from one to another of all the loveliest women present, and lingered 
at their sides whispering amusing immoralities to each of them behind 
their fans for as long as he listed then, with apparent regret, tore 
himself away to murmur the latest scandal into the willing ear of 
another. 

Roger proved poor company that night for the people who talked 
to him. He knew the programme; dancing till midnight, then the 
announcing of the engagement, then an adjournment for supper, then 
dancing again until two o’clock, at which hour their Majesties would 
leave; but the band would play on till four, and by five it was hoped 
that any lingering drunks would be carried off to their coaches by their 
servants. 

The two hours’ dancing before supper seemed an eternity to him 
and afterwards he only remembered one episode during it. He had 
moved out a little down one side of the room and was standing behind 
two men who were some way apart from the crowd. 

s 
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Suddenly he heard one of them say in English: 'Td give a thousand 
guineas to know what's inside that damn' fellow's head. If ever there 
was a mischief-maker, he is one." 

The other replied quietly: "Don't worry, Your Grace. We'll know 
in due course. We have a very reliable agent here. It seems that he is 
averse to contacting the Embassy, but, no doubt, should any crisis 
arise he will return home and report to Maxwell personally." 

Roger saw that they Were both looking intently at the Marquis, 
and he knew that the first speaker was the British Ambassador, the 
Duke of Dorset. It flashed into his mind that the other was probably 
Mr. Daniel Hailes, and that he himself was the "very reliable agent" 
referred to. 

The fact that his King's representatives knew of and counted on 
him came as a shock, and even more so the intimation that, in the event 
of a crisis, he was expected to go home and report in person. 

At last the band stopped playing, the Sovereigns returned to their 
thrones and the glittering throng formed again into a great half-circle 
before them. Under the direction of Monsieur Roland scores of footmen 
had appeared carrjdng silver salvers loaded with glasses of champagne. 
The major-domo himself brought two lovely Venetian goblets on a 
gold salver to M. de Rochambeau. Going down on one knee the Marquis 
offered them to their Majesties and each took one. 

The King then stood up and addressed the assembled company. 
"Cousins, my lords and ladies; it is our Royal pleasure this night to 
er— thank Monsieur de Rochambeau for the very pleasant entertain- 
ment he has afforded us. It is also our, er — ^pleasure to give our Royal 
consent to a contract of marriage uniting two great and ancient 
famihes, both er — distinguished for their services to the Crown. We 
refer, of course, to the forthcoming nuptials of Mademoiselle de 
Rochambeau. It will be our Royal pleasure to sign as witness to the 
marriage contract on a suitable date at — er — our palace of Versailles. 
In wishing happiness to this couple it gives us special pleasure to know 
that M. le Marquis has selected for his son-in-law another great land- 
owner in our Province of Brittany." 

For Athenais's sake Roger's heart leapt for joy. The King's last 
words could only mean that the Marquis had decided to give her to 
M. de la Tour d' Auvergne. 

After a little pause the King coughed, and went on: 

"Mademoiselle de Rochambeau is indeed fortunate, as her husband- 
to-be is one of the richest men in our realm. But M. le Comte de Caylus 
is also to be congratulated. . . ." 


CHAPTER XX 

THE BETROTHAL 

Aghast, choking with shock and indignation, Roger took in the 
terrible sentence that had been passed on Ath^nais. As though in a 
nightmare he heard the heavy-faced, lugubrious King drone on. 
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proposing the health and happiness of M. de Caylus and his future 
Countess; and saw the burly, sallow-complexioned quadroon step 
forward from a group of gentlemen on the far side of the thrones. 

De Caylus bowed very deeply, first to the Sovereigns, then to 
Athenais. Roger could not see her face but he knew what she must be 
feeling and he feared that she might faint under the shock. But, with 
the self-discipline that was one of the virtues of her caste she went 
through the prescribed fomalities without even a tremor. Having 
sunk almost to the ground in a graceful curtsey she slowly rose to her 
full height and extended her right hand. The King took it and placed 
it in M. de Caylus's left. Then raising his goblet the Monarch toasted 
the affianced pair. A moment later the great marquee was ringing with 
the cheers of the splendid company. 

The King gave his arm to the Queen. With her on his left and 
M. de Rochambeau one pace behind him to his right they led the way 
up the grand staircase to supper. Ath&iais and M. de Caylus walked 
immediately behind them, then came the chastely beautiful Princess 
de Lamballe, who was in attendance on the Queen, escorted by Comte 
Lucien de Rochambeau and, after them, the Princes, Ambassadors and 
nobles followed in strict order of precedence. 

It took twenty minutes for the marquee to empty, and for most 
of that time Roger's brain refused to work. The thought of Athenais 
married to de Caylus made him almost physically sick, yet he knew 
that the vast majority of those who had witnessed the betrothal took a 
completely different view of the matter. They would not give a thought 
to the human, personal side of the affair but regard the alliance as 
eminently suitable. 

Their attitude to such matters was brought home to him afresh 
by seeing the Abb6 de Perigord with the young and lovely Countess 
de Flahaut, whom everybody openly regarded as his wife in all but 
name, going upstairs to supper. By right of birth the Abb6 should 
have been the Count de Tadleyrand-Perigord but, simply because he 
had met with an accident when a child, his father had deprived him 
of his right to inherit both title and estates, and forced him against 
his will to go into the Church. Yet the Abbe bore no resentment against 
his father; he recognised that in all things family must come first. 

How Roger got through the remaining hours of the ball he never 
afterwards remembered. At one time he looked everywhere for M. de la 
Tour d'Auvergne, but could not find him, and so assumed that, 
overcome with distress, he had gone home. In due course their 
Majesties, surrounded by their personal attendants, guards and 
trumpeters, were ushered to the long train of coaches that would bear 
the Royal party back to the Palais des TuiUeries. Soon afterwards 
Ath6nais, a fixed, strained smile on her face, which was chalk-white 
under her rouge, begged to be excused; but the dancing and hoUow- 
sounding laughter seemed to go on interminably. At last the crowd 
began to thin but, owing to the congestion in the narrow street outside, 
it could not get away very rapidly. Roger saw that it would be another 
hour at least before aU the guests had gone and, deciding that he could 
stand it no longer, went up to his room. 
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When he reached it the summer dawn was already breaking, so 
he saw at once the small, huddled figure sprawled face downwards 
on his bed. It took him only a second to guess that when Ath^nais's 
maids had left her for the night she must have crept up to the play- 
room and crossed the roof to climb in at his window. Throwing himself 
on his knees beside the bed, he took her in his arms. 

She was so distraught with grief that, for a time, she could only 
sob her heart out on his chest and murmur: 

'"Oh, Roje, Roje, what am I to do? I cannot bear it. I cannot 
bear it."' 

With the comfort of his arms about her, gradually her paroxysms 
of weeping eased, and she said bitterly: "'Why, with half the gentlemen 
in France to choose from, must my father give me to that loathsome 
creature. I would have done my best to make de la Tour d'Auvergne 
happy; I could have borne with de Porcin, or played a mother's part 
to little de la Roche-Aymon. But the very thought of this beast repels 
me. Oh, Roje, what shall I do?" 

"Can you not appeal to the Queen," he suggested. "She is said 
to be kind-hearted, and you say she likes you. Surely she would speak 
to your father?" 

Ath6nais shook her head. ‘"Nay, 'twould be useless, dear love. 
The Queen is kind, but a martinet where duty is concerned. All the 
world knows how she must have suffered herself when she first came 
to Court as a beautiful young bride. The King has never been renowned 
for his address, and so oafish was he as a young Prince that 'twas 
seven years before he could bring himself to sleep with her. Everyone 
knew of her humiliation, yet she bore it with quiet pride, and expects 
others to face things disagreeable to them in a like manner. She would 
never interfere in a family matter such as this." 

Roger hesitated only a moment, before he said: "Then there is only 
one thing for it. We must elope together." 

She started up and clutched his wrist. "Elope! How can we, Roje? 
Where could we go?" 

"To England, angel." 

"But did you not tell me that your father had forbidden you his 
house?" 

" 'Tis true," he admitted. "But at least I am no servant there. 
My mother would help us, and in time my father will come round." 

"Are you sure of that? I love you, Roje; oh, I love you dearly; 
yet I know only too well that I should make but a poor wife for a 
pauper." 

"Ah wiU be weh. I'm certain of it," he said as firmly as he could 
manage. 

During the past nine months he had thought a hundred times of 
asking her to run away with him, but he had always put the thought 
from him because he had so terribly little to offer her. It was for that 
reason he had hesitated a moment back, before proposing such a 
desperate expedient. He knew that his mother would help them/ as 
far as she could, but she had not a penny of her own; and, if his father 
remained adamant, even the best employment he could hope to get 
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would produce an income that, to Athenais, would seem little better 
than penury. Yet, save her he must from de Caylus, and this seemed 
the only possible way that offered; so he went on with more confidence. 

“IVe a hundred and fifty louis saved, which would keep us in 
reasonable comfort for a while. Then your jewels, with those you 
received to-night, must be worth a small fortune. God forbid that I 
should live on you like some shiftless adventurer; but they would 
provide a sheet anchor, were there some delay in my obtaining a 
suitable appointment. That should not be hard, though, after the 
experience IVe had with your father. We would not be rich, but IVe 
confidence in myself now, and once given a decent opening I vow I 
could earn enough to keep us like gentlefolk. And we'd have each 
other." 

She flung her arms round his neck. ''Oh, Roje, dear miller’s youngest 
son; IVe not a doubt but that in time you’ll make your fortune, and 
I’d be content to wait for that. I hate the Court, with ah its boring 
ceremonies and stupid etiquette. I’ll leave it gladly if you can make 
enough so that we’U not starve." 

"Very well!’’ he cried, pressing her to him. "Oh, my beloved! I 
swear you’ll not regret it. My father will come round. He could not do 
otherwise once he sees you. But that apart, we’ll make a place for 
ourselves and have such joy in doing it. With you to work for nothing 
can stop me." 

"I know it," she laughed, turning her tear-stained face up to him. 
"As for my jewels, they are yours to do as you wish with. At least 
they would buy and furnish a pleasant little house. Then what you 
earned could 'be devoted wholly to food, clothes and servants, and — • 
and children, if they came to us." 

"I hope they do. I’d adore to have a daughter just like you." 

"Oh, but I must have a son first. A son, Roje, with your blue eyes 
and those lovely, long dark lashes." 

"We’U. have both, dear heart; and more if you wish. Would you 
like lots of children?" 

"Yes. And I would keep them with us in our home. I’d not let 
them be put out to nurse as is the custom here in France." 

"I wouldn’t let you, anyway," he smiled. "There is little point in 
having children unless one has the fun of playing with them." 

"And telling them stories," she added. “I know so many lovely 
fairy stories that I shall be able to tell ours." 

"Our own story is better than any fairy tale, and you will be able 
to tell them that, my sweet Princess." 

"Dear miller's youngest son! I fear I’ll find it very strange in 
England at first, though. Shall we live in London?" 

He nodded. "Yes, since ’tis there that I shall find my best oppor- 
tunities. And with you for my wife I’U be the proudest man in the 
whole city. 

"Your wife!" she whispered. 

Suddenly she gripped his arms with aU her strength and her fingers 
dug into his muscles. 

"Your wife!" she breathed again. "But, Roje, I had forgot. I never 
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think of you as one, but — ^but you are a heretic. I could never marry a 
heretic.'" 

He too, had temporarily forgotten that last sinister barrier, of 
man-made bigotry, intolerance and superstition, which, towering high 
above all others, still separated them. 

*'You would be an Englishwoman if you married me," he muttered, 
still dazed from the sudden shock to all the castles in the air they had 
been building. “And nearly everyone in England is a Protestant." 

“Don't ask me to recant!" she cried, “Don't ask me, I beg. I 
couldn't do it. 'Twould be to imperil my immortal soul." 

All Roger's love for her, all the mental pictures of the dream world 
they had been creating and his acute reluctance to leave her in her 
present desperate situation, fought within him against the inherited 
teachings of the Reformation; yet they were not strong enough to 
prevail entirely. 

“I'd give my life for you," he said slowly. “I would lay it down 
to-morrow; but I hesitate to risk my hopes of salvation." 

“Then how can we marry? Oh, Roje, will you not think again, 
and be received into the Catholic Church?" 

“I cannot promise that. I must have time to consider it. But wait! 
Does not the Pope grant dispensations in special cases? If we could 
secure one we might yet be married in your Church but each continue 
in our own religions." 

She looked up suddenly, with new hope shining in her eyes. “ 'Tis 
true; and there lies the way out of our difficulty. Such dispensations 
are costly, I believe; but, if need be, the price of my jewels must go 
for that. And, for your part, 'twould be necessary only for you to sign 
a promise that any children of the marriage be brought up in the 
Roman faith." 

“What say you!" he exclaimed. “Commit unborn children to follow 
a faith of which they have no knowledge! Nay, that I would never do. 
My soul is my own to jeopardise for love's sake if I wish. Having done 
so I might still receive God's mercy, but how could I ever hope for 
that if I signed away the rights of others, who have as yet no minds 
with which to take decisions of their own." 

“But, Roje,'' she jdead^d. “ 'Tis natural that children should be 
brought up to some religion." 

“Indeed it is; and as in most cases the parents are of the same 
faith there arises no question as to what it should be. But where the 
parents differ 'tis but fair that the children should be left a free choice 
to decide for themselves, when they are old enough." 

Ath6nais sighed. ''Roje, dear heart, I am no theologian to argue 
such questions. I know only the simple facts. The Holy Father will not 
grant a dispensation for such a marriage as we plan unless you are 
willing to swear a solemn oath that all children of the marriage should 
be baptised into the Catholic faith." 

He laid his hands on hers and gently drew her arms away from 
about his neck. “My love," he said softly, “Fate is too strong for us. 
Even for you I'll buy no dispensation at such a price. Come to England 
with me if you will and we'll tell everyone that we have been married 
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in France. I pledge you my oath, here and now, never to desert you, 
and to ever regard you in all things as my wife. But unless you'll marry 
me by Church of England rites, more I have not the power to offer." 

'1 cannot," she whispered. “ Twould make me old before my 
time to have the ever-present knowledge that I was living in sin; 
and that my children were bastards, bom out of wedlock. No lasting 
happiness to either of us could ever come of it." 

Then with a moan she turned away from him and, burying her 
face in his pillow, began to sob out her heart. 

While he soothed and sought to comfort her he strove to think 
of some way in which he might yet save her from having to marry de 
Caylus. It came to him then that there was one possible line of action 
which he might attempt. 

She sat up at last and, stUl crying quietly, said: “I cannot blame 
you, Roji, I would feel the same, did you try to bring my babies up 
as heretics. For a little time we deluded ourselves with a vision of a 
happiness that we shall never know. Yet I will not submit to marrying 
de Caylus. There is one escape that even my father cannot deny me. 
I'd rather put the world and all things in it behind me by casting 
myself upon the bosom of the Church." 

''What! Take the veil?" he exclaimed, aghast. 

"Yes. Why not? Had I not known love with you I might have 
supported that loathsome man's caresses. But now 'tis impossible. 
If he touched me I would plunge a poignard in his heart; so 'tis better, 
far, that I should enter a convent." 

"You must not do it," he pleaded. "You are so young, so beautiful; 
'twould be a sin against nature to let them cut off your golden hair and 
shut you up for life. Besides, I have thought of a way by which I yet 
may free you from this hateful marriage. I'll call M. de Caylus out, 
and kin him." 

"Oh, my sweet jRo/e," she sighed. “The thought is monstrous brave 
and I know you'd do it, were it possible; but you forget the status you 
have assumed here in France. M. de Caylus would never accept your 
challenge. No noble will ever cross swords with one whom he considers 
to be beneath him." 

Carried away by his distress, Roger had forgotten that; yet he 
knew that she was right, and he could only mutter angrily: "I'd sooner 
be broken on the wheel than live to think of you in his arms, or suffering 
a living death in the black robes of a nun." 

For a time they feU silent; but full daylight had now come, stressing 
for both of them the utter exhaustion they felt from the emotions 
that had torn them during the past night. Athenais made Roger 
swear that he would do nothmg rash without first informing her of his 
intention, and he made her swear that she would likewise take no 
steps to enter a convent before they had met and talked again. 

In the meantime, both knew that her betrothal to M. de Caylus 
amounted to no more than a formality. He might send her flowers and 
presents and call upon her, but they would never be left alone together 
for a moment; so her life would continue just as it had before. 

They embraced and kissed sadly once more; then she puUed the 
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thick robe that she was wearing closely round her and Roger, having 
helped her out of his window, led her across the roof to the old play- 
room, where they kissed again and parted. When he got back to his 
room he found that he was dead-beat. Pulling off his clothes he flopped 
into bed and, laying his head on the pillow, still damp from Athenais's 
tears, he fell unhappily asleep. 

Shortly after midday he was roused by a servant coming to tell 
him that a courier had arrived with urgent dispatches from the United 
Provinces. On going downstairs he opened them to learn that a match 
had been struck there well calculated to light the powder-barrel. 

Joseph de Rayneval wrote that, since the Stadtholder dared not visit 
the Hague from fear of an attempt upon his person, his wife, the beautiful 
and high-spirited Princess of Orange, had resolved to do so, with the 
intention of putting heart into their supporters there. She had set out a 
few days previously but, on reaching Schoonhoven, had been stopped 
by troops belonging to the Province of Holland, treated like a prisoner 
and, after suffering arrest for a few hours, turned back. For this 
affront she had demanded that her brother, Frederick-William II of 
Prussia, should send troops to exact vengeance in her name. 

When M. de Rochambeau heard the news he was delighted. He told 
Roger that he did not think that the King of Prussia would accede 
to his sister’s demand, as his predecessor, Frederick the Great, had 
already made Prussia’s position clear before his death. It was known 
that when Mr. Pitt had sent Lord Cornwallis to ascertain his intentions 
during the Dutch crisis of the previous September the old and ailing 
monarch had declared that an alliance between England and himself to 
check French ambitions would mean a general war in which England 
would have to meet the fleets of France, Spain, Holland and perhaps 
Russia; while he would have on his hands the armies of France, Russia 
and Austria; and that ‘^although such a contest had been maintained, 
it was not a game to play often." So the odds were all against the 
Prussians taking up arms to avenge this insult to the Princess, and 
their failure to do so would weaken the Stadtholder’s position still 
further. 

As soon as Roger was free of the Marquis he hurried round to the 
lodgings of M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne but, to his chagrin, learned 
that the Vicomte had left that afternoon for Versailles. Why he should 
have done so Roger could not imagine as, normally, the Vicomte’s 
movements were ^ways governed by those of Athenais, and she was 
still in Paris; but it occurred to him that now she was affianced to 
M. de Caylus his friend might consider himself in honour bound to 
cease his attentions to her. 

Two days later Athenais and her father left again for Versailles. 
The H6tel was still in a turmoil with an army of workmen setting it to 
rights after the ball, so Roger mooned miserably about it tripping 
over pieces of scaffolding, and unable to settle to anything. Then late 
that night M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne’s servant came to ask him to go 
to his master’s lodging. 

Roger found the Vicomte pale but calm. He said at once, "I trust 
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that I have not roused you from your bed, but I wished you to know 
that I fight at dawn.” 

There was no need to ask who? Roger nodded. ”I had the same idea 
myself, but my position debars me from it.” 

The Vicomte poured him a glass of wine. 'T realise that, and 
Twas one of my reasons for not asking you to be one of my seconds. 
The other was the fact that I do not wish Mademoiselle de Rochambeau’s 
name to be associated with the meeting; and your presence at it might 
lead to that, owing to your connection with the family. It has taken me 
three days hanging about Versailles to find a suitable pretext; but this 
afternoon I learned that M. de Caylus had booked the tennis court. 
I forestalled him there with M. de Broglie, and refused to give it up. 
High words followed and to make certain that de Caylus should call 
me out I taunted him with his black blood. I said: 'de la Tour d' Auvergne 
does not give way to one who is but three-quarters noble and the other 
quarter slave*; and those present had to restrain him from having at 
me there and then.** 

“ *Twas well done,** said Roger, ''What think you of your chances?** 

" *Tis hard to say. Physically he is much stronger than myself, 
and is reputed a most redoubtable antagonist. Yet, as you know, I am 
well in practice and have the advantage that I have not debauched 
myself with opera girls these past ten years.** 

"You will kiU him if you can?*' 

"I must. *Tis no case for half-measures. Naught but his death can 
serve to break this monstrous betrothal.** 

"May God guide your sword. But what of the results? Think you 
the King will enforce the edicts against duelling in your case?** 

The Vicomte smoothed down the lace at his throat. " 'Tis most 
unlikely that His Majesty will take serious action against a de la Tour 
d* Auvergne; but he may exile me to my father's estates for a while. 
For that I care little, providing I can save Mademoiselle Athenais from 
this hideous match. I have a letter here that I wish you to give her in 
the event of my death; but should I be only wounded, or fortune favour 
me, I pray you destroy it.** 

Roger took the letter, and asked after a moment: "How do you 
intend to spend the hours which yet have to pass before the meetiug? 
If you desire my company I will gladly remain; but if you can sleep it 
would be the better for your prospects.” 

"I thank you, mon ami'' the Vicomte replied, "but I have a quiet 
conscience, so think that sleep will not de denied me. We meet in the 
Bois de Vincennes at five o.* clock; and M. de Broglie and M. de Melleraie 
will call for me here at four. Till then 1*11 doze upon my bed.” 

"I pray you let your man, Jacques, come to me the moment the 
duel is over,” said Roger, "and if all is well 1*11 find the means to 
convey intelligence to Mademoiselle of the great service you will have 
rendered her. Meanwhile I shall not ceaise to think of you, and all my 
prayers will be for your success.” 

They shook hands firmly, and Roger returned to the H6tel de 
Rochambeau in a state of almost unbearable excitement. He knew his 
friend to be an accomplished swordsman, but also, that this was his 
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first duel, whereas the Comte de Caylus had emerged triumphantly 
from upwards of a dozen serious engagements. Yet, knowing the 
Vicomte's feelings as he did, it seemed to Roger that Ath^nais’s cham- 
pion must overcome his opponent through sheer strength of purpose 
and that, if need be, divine aid would be given to ensure his victory. 

The thought that within a few hours Athenais might be freed from 
her horrible commitment filled him with a sense of thanksgiving and 
elation; but while the issue still remained uncertain he could not 
escape intermittent waves of apprehension from the knowledge that the 
Vicomte might be called on to pay a terrible price in his bid to save her, 
and her position not be bettered after all. 

He found sleep quite impossible and by five o'clock was down at the 
entrance to the courtyard, pacing feverishly to and fro; although he 
knew that the Vicomte's servant could not bring him tidings of the 
encounter for another hour, at least. 

The meeting was at five but twenty minutes or more would be 
occupied by the completion of the preliminaries. The seconds would 
take their time to choose a suitable piece of ground and make certain 
there were no pitfalls in it; they would discuss such points as to if 
their principals should fight booted or in stockinged feet, and how 
they should be placed before engaging so that the light favoured neither 
party. Then the duel itself might be prolonged by one or other of the 
protagonists being wounded. The seconds would intervene and a 
discussion would ensue as to the gravity of the wound and, if it did 
not appear too serious and the wounded man declared himself still 
unsatisfied, the combat would be renewed. Then, when a final decision 
had been reached, it would take a horseman riding fast a good half-hour 
to cover the distance between the Bois de Vincennes and central Paris. 
In an agony of mingled hope and fear Roger strove to fight down his 
impatience. 

As the bell of St. Germain TAuxerrois ceased tolling a quarter after 
six, he saw M, de la Tour d' Auvergne's servant come cantering down 
the cobbled street, and ran out to meet him. One look at the man's face 
was enough and, with a sinking heart, Roger exclaimed: 

'"Your master! How is he?" 

“Bad, Monsieur!" cried Jacques, reining in his horse, “Yet 'tis 
hoped the wound will not prove fatal. 'Twas over quickly but mighty 
desperate while it lasted. They fought for but two minutes, then 
M. de Caylus ran in upon my master and delivered a tricky thrust in the 
old style, from above. His sword pierced M. le Vicomte under the collar 
bone and, 'tis thought, passed through the top of his lung. He wished to 
continue, but his seconds would not permit it. He is being brought 
back in M. de Brc^Ue's coach, and I go now to warn them at our 
lodging." 

Wheeling his horse about the man cantered off and, sadly downcast, 
Roger re-entered the H6tel. His hopes of the past night had proved 
only wishful thinking and his beloved Ath6nais was still chained by 
her father's given word to the millionaire quadroon. 

That afternoon he went to see the Vicomte and, to his relief, 
learned that his lung was not affected; but the sword had parsed 
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right through the upper part of his body, and the doctors said that it 
would be two months or so before he would be well enough to get about 
again. 

The story of the duel soon ran round Paris and, in spite of the 
Vicomte's precautions, Athenais’s name was freely mentioned as its 
cause, owing to his having so openly sought her favour. But, as neither 
of the combatants had been killed, and both were highly placed, the 
King took no action in the matter. 

In the middle of the month Athenais returned to Paris, and Roger 
saw her within a few hours of her arrival. She said that her fiance 
now waited on her every morning and that, in Madame Marie-Ange’s 
company, she was compelled to endure his conversation for an hour 
or more. He was, she admitted, both clever and forceful; but personally, 
she found him odious and she had come to dread the speculative smile 
with which he always regarded her. 

He had pressed for the marriage contract to be signed in mid- 
August, but she had protested that she could not possibly have her 
trousseau ready until well on in September, and her father had 
compromised by settling the date as Wednesday, the 30th of August. 

As there were still seven weeks to go Roger begged her not to take 
any drastic step as yet, urging that something might occur to prevent 
the marriage; although M. de la Tour d* Auvergne’s attempt to kill 
de Caylus having failed, neither of them could think of any event likely 
to do so. 

Athenais asked him to express to the Vicomte her deep appreciation 
of the courage and devotion he had shown, and sent hun many kind 
messages; then they embraced and, encouraging one another to hope 
for a miracle, parted. 

Towards the end of July and in early August the Dutch Ambassador 
Mynheer Van Brantzen and his coUea^e Mynheer Van Berkenroode, 
paid a number of visits to the Marquis. They did not represent the 
Stadtholder, as he was not in the true sense a Monarch, but their High 
Mightinesses the States-General, and both were strong Republicans. 
Their visits led to a long correspondence between the Marquis and 
M. de Segur, the Minister of War, by which arrangements were made 
for numerous consignments of French arms to be smuggled over the 
Dutch frontier. Then, these secret negotiations with the Dutch 
Emissaries were concluded one night by their arriving accompanied 
by a strongly armed escort, and removing in two coaches a very 
considerable sum in gold that the Marquis paid over to them. 

It was this which at last gave Roger, as he thought, the clue to 
M. de Rochambeau’s deep-laid scheme. The Marquis had no intention 
of plunging France into a war which must have proved her final 
financial ruin. He was, instead, seeking to make French influence 
paramount in the United Provinces, once and for all, by not only 
encouraging but actually financing a revolution. 

Roger had heard enough of the conversations before the money 
was handed over to realise that it was to be used to pay the Republican 
free-corps that had been raised in most of the Dutch cities, since these 
careful burghers, anxious as they were to abolish their hereditary 
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Chief Magistrate, would not leave their businesses to take up arms 
against him unless their expenses were first guaranteed. 

That the Marquis and his friends were evidently not, after all. 
plotting to bring about a general war greatly relieved Roger’s anxieties. 
Civil war was a very difierent matter and he did not feel that this 
could bring his country into jeopardy, or seriously weaken her position. 
British prestige in the United Provinces was already so low that it 
could hardly be lower. Britain's friend, the weak and inept Stadtholder 
had for many months past exercised little more than a tenuous authority 
over a small minority of his cities, so it did not appear that it could 
materially affect the situation if he were swept away altogether. The 
thing that did matter and was of vital concern, was that the Dutch 
ports should not fall into the hands of France, but they certainly 
could not do so without an outbreak of hostilities between the nations, 
and of that there now seemed little likelihood. 

The King's troubles had by no means been ended by his dissolution 
of the Assembly of Notables. On the i2th of July certain members of the 
Parliament of Paris had, for the first time, proposed that, since the 
Notables had failed, the Estates-General, which had not sat for one 
hundred and seventy-three years, should be summoned; and declared 
that they alone had the right to impose fresh taxation. On the 19th the 
Parliament foUpwed this by flatly refusing to register the Royi edict 
imposing the new taxes. They were, in fact, little more than a judicial 
body and had no power to make laws themselves; but they at least 
possessed a type of negative veto, since no measure ordained by the 
King actually became law until they had registered it. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse, the King's new adviser, proved 
quite incapable of dealing with the situation and the Monarch, anxious 
as ever to do the right thing but hesitating between half a dozen different 
policies, » was at length persuaded by his more robust councillors to hold 
a Bed of Justice. Recourse had not been had to this for many years; it 
consisted of a formal ceremony at which all the Great Officers of State 
were present, and, addressing them from the throne, the King spoke his 
will, such orders as he might give them being considered as imperative. 

On the gth of August the Bed of Justice was held at Versailles, and 
the King formally ordered the Parliament to register the Edicts. 
Parliament still refused and demanded the convening of the States- 
General. Such .a situation had never arisen before and on the i6th the 
King, at his wits' end, exiled the Parliament to Troyes, hoping that this 
exceptional measure would break down their resistance. 

A week in exile having no effect and the exchequer being near 
empty, on the 23rd the King sent Ms two brothers to forcibly register 
the Edicts concerning the Stamp Duty and Land Tax at the Chamhre 
des Comptes and the Cour des Aides respectively. All through August 
Paris had been in a ferment, and now rioting broke out in earnest; 
the guards of the Comte d'Atois were attacked on his reaching the 
Cour des Aides, and many people were injured. 

Roger heard from day to day about ail these things. Had he given 
them serious thought he might have realised that so many crises 
following swiftly on each other, and culminating in mob violence against 
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the retinue of a Royal Prince, could be no less than the first mutterings 
of the Revolution which had been foreshadowed by so many of his 
friends. But his whole mind was now given to the thing which engaged 
his heart — the grim and horrible future which, unless something could 
be done to avert it, was soon to engulf his beloved Athenais. 

He dealt automatically with the dispatches which continued to arrive 
from Holland, but took scant notice of their contents or of any of the 
conferences that the Marquis frequently held with regard to them. 
A summer camp for the crack regiments of the French army had been 
formed, as planned earlier in the year, in Flanders; and the command 
of this small but efficient force given to the Marquis's brother, M. le 
Comte de Rochambeau, who was a highly qualified General and had 
commanded the last French expeditionary force to be sent to America 
to aid the Colonists against Britain in their war of Independence. 
M. de Castries, too, had given secret orders for the finest ships of the 
French fleet to assemble at Brest and to hold themselves in readiness 
to sail at twelve hours' notice. 

Roger had duly sent all such purely military information to Mr. 
Gilbert MaxweU, but he was a little afraid that it might prove mis- 
leading to the British Government, since he was now personally con- 
vinced that all these measures were no more than bluff. Standing as he 
did at M. de Rochambeau's elbow, it seemed perfectly clear to him 
that the Marquis meant at all costs to avoid war, and the one thing of 
which he was frightened was that Prussia should intervene in the 
affairs of the United Provinces by giving military aid to the Stadt- 
holder before the Republicans could pull off their coup d^etat and 
present Europe with a fait accompli, 

Frederick-Wilhelm II was becoming slightly more bellicose and 
had moved a certain number of troops down to the Dutch frontier, 
but the Marquis was convinced that he did not wish to fight, and 
evidently considered that the best way of preventing him from actually 
sending troops over the border was for France to show equal readmess 
and a greater concentration of forces. 

Athenais was now very frequently in Paris as, to keep up the 
pretence that she meant to go through with the marriage that had 
been arranged for her, she had ordered an elaborate trousseau; and this 
necessitated her dressmakers, furriers, mantle makers and milliners 
waiting upon her several days a week and occupying hours of her time. 

Madame Marie-Ang6 had long since become accustomed to her 
charge's strange whim of browsing through the collection of old toys 
and books in the neglected playroom and, as her hip still pained her 
when negotiating any flight of stairs, she never came up there. In 
consequence, from the latter part of July onward, Athenais and Roger 
had met there at least once, and often twice, a week. 

Having each sworn to take no rash action without first consulting 
the other they seemed to have reached a stalemate. At every meeting 
each snatched at the caresses that the other offered so eagerly and 
strove to put out of their minds the inexorable approach of the fatal 
day. 
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M. de la Tour d' Auvergne's wound had healed well and, by 
mid-August, he was able to get about again; but he still wore one arm 
strapped to his side in order to prevent any sudden movement reopening 
the wound. Roger Went often to see him and, again and again, they 
talked gloomily of Athenais’s situation. The Vicomte still had no idea 
that Roger saw her alone in secret, but knew that he was devoted to her 
and the two of them racked their brains in vain for a way to save her 
from the nightmare of a marriage with M. de Caylus. The Vicomte said 
that he would willingly fight again but, having fought him once, the 
Count was under no compulsion to do so a second time, and, in any 
case, the wound received in the first combat rendered another out 
of the question until long after the date fixed for the wedding. 

Athenais herself brought matters to a head. On the evening of 
Sunday the 20th of August, after she and Roger had both attended 
Vespers, they kept a tryst in the playroom. He had hardly taken her 
in Ms arms, before she said: 

"My dear love, let us make the most of this hour, for 'tis the last 
we will have together." 

Roger b^gan to speak, but she put a soft hand over his mouth, 
and went on: "There are but ten days left, and I can bear the strain 
of evading this terrible issue no longer. I have had ample time to 
search my mind and I cannot face marriage with M. de Caylus. I 
have now formed a definite resolve to tell my father to-morrow night 
that it is my intention to seek refuge from the world in a convent." 

For a moment Roger did not reply. He had hoped to the last 
moment that Providence would intervene and provide some way of 
escape for her; but with only nine clear days left there now seemed Httle 
chance of that. He felt as if, somehow, deep down inside himself, he 
had always known that if she was to be saved it would depend upon 
himself. He had thought about the awful problem for so long that he 
knew exactly what he was called on to do. And now, at whatever 
risk to Mmself, the time had come when he must do it. 


CHAPTER XXI 

DOUBLE CRISIS 

When Roger did speak, it was firmly. He said: "No. You are not to 
defy your father yet. I have devised a way in which I can preserve 
you from M, de Caylus; but it will take a few days to arrange the final 
details. You must give me tiU the end of the week. We wiU meet 
again on Saturday and if I cannot tell you definitely that there is a fair 
chance of your not being called on to go through with tMs hateful 
marriage you may, that night, declare your intention of retiring to a 
convent. But you are not to take tMs most desperate step till then." 

His voice held such a ring of authority and- confidence that 
Ath6nais gave in without a murmur; and after an hour of sweet emotion 
he left her, fully determined on his project. 
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When the Marquis was in Paris he often worked late at night 
but he never entered his sanctum before midday, so Roger was under 
no obligation to be in his office much before that hour. On coming 
downstairs the morning after he had pledged himself to take desperate 
measures he ordered his favourite riding-horse to be saddled and, 
shortly after nine o'clock, took the road to Passy. 

M. TAbbe de Perigord's circle did not gather, to pull the world to 
pieces over their cups of chocolate at the little house in the Rue de 
Bellechasse, until eleven o'clock; so Roger planned to get in an hour 
alone with his friend before any of the otWs arrived. When he reached 
the house he was told that M. le Abbe had not yet risen, but Roger 
had expected that and he sent up a message to the effect that he had 
come thus early as he particularly desired a private conversation which 
might occupy some little time. 

He was asked to wait in the familiar, sunny morning-room, and a 
quarter of an hour later the Abbe joined him there. M. de Perigord was 
still in disMUlle, wearing a loose gown of shot-blue silk and looking 
somewhat jaded. 

Gracefully smothering a yawn he said: '‘You're a fine fellow to 
get me up at this godless hour: I did not get to bed till after seven." 

Roger smiled. "You're such a glutton for enjoyment that I thought 
you never slept, but I suppose you needs must at times." 

"Alas, yes! But I spent the night hours with the Du Barry, at her 
chateau of Luciennes; and 'twas a riot, but exhausting." 

"What, then! Have you now become the lover of Louis XV's old 
mistress?" 

"Nay, I fear I expressed myself badly. 'Tis said that since Lord 
Seymour left her she has been as faithful as a bourgeois wife to the 
Due de Coss6-Brissac. I was but one of the fifteen guests — all of us 
men, whom they entertained to dinner. And though she must be 
forty-three or more I vow she did not look a day over thirty. Moreover, 
although she was bred in the gutter she has ever been a most charming 
hostess, and she has not lost the art in her retirement. After dinner she 
gave us a ballet representing the Concourse of the Nations. There were 
fifteen beauties in it, each of a" different nationality, including a 
Chinese, an Arab, an Indian and a Blackamoor. When the ballet was 
done they supped with us and we drew lots for their favour. The 
Spaniard fell to me and she proved no mean performer. But I weary 
you with all this. TeU me now of this urgent matter which has caused 
you to rob me of my beauty sleep." 

Roger at once plunged into the business he had come upon and, 
without mentioning any names, gave an account of the situation in 
which Athenais and Itself found themselves. He then asked the 
Abbe what he would advise the hypothetical youug man in the case 
to do. 

M. de Perigord's slim hand covered another yawn. "Why, 'tis 
simple, mon ami. If the young man is not a fool he will point out to the 
young woman that, after three months in a convent she will spend 
the rest of her life regretting her rash decision, whereas after three 
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months of marriage to her fiance she will have forgotten how 
unpleasant he is.*' 

“But those three months!'* protested Roger. “Nay! I could never 
urge the woman I love to surrender herself to such a nightmare." 

The Abbe smiled with mild amusement. “ Twas not for me to dot 
the “i's" and cross the “t's"; but now that you have let the cat out 
of the bag, shall we talk of yourself and, quite obviously, Mademoiselle 
de Rochambeau's betrothal to M. le Comte de Caylus?" 

Roger shrugged. “I would have had to name them later, in any 
case, since I require your help," 

“Then, if you have already formed some plan, why ask my 
advice?" 

“Because I thought you might be able to suggest something that 
I have not yet thought of. I hoped you would see the problem from a 
different angle." 

“ 'Tis clear that I do. 'Twould be a crazy act for a lovely creature 
like Ath^nais de Rochambeau to cut short her life at the age of 
eighteen." 

“I know it. But she herself has selected that course rather than 
marry de Caylus. And how can one blame her? The very thought of her 
in the arms of that gross half-breed is a blasphemy." 

“Nonsense!" The Abbe rubbed the tip of his retrousse nose angrily. 
“What matters a man's size to a woman providing he be a good lover; 
and de Caylus is a healthy enough animal. As for his dash of black 
blood, 'tis a thing against which you English are prejudiced, I know, 
but here in France we are more broadminded. If she dislikes his looks 
tell her to put a pillow over her face and think of the lovely curly- 
haired children he wiU give her. Honestly, mon Mr Chevalier, you are 
behaving like a child and I needs must speak brutally to bring you 
to your senses." 

Roger had gone slightly pale, and he exclaimed: “He'll give her no 
children as long as I live!" 

De Perigord threw up his hands. “Since, like all advice-seekers, 
you came here only to have some project you have already formed 
applauded, let me hear it." 

“With God's help I mean to kill him!" 

“The devil you do! And how, may I ask?" 

“By calling him out, of course; surely you do not consider me 
capable of stooping to assassination?" 

“You appear mad enough at the moment to be papable of anything. 
But surely you realise that he would never accept a challenge from 
M. de Rochambeau's secretary?" 

“Exactly! And that is where I require your help. I intend to waylay 
him somewhere, disclose my true status to him, and call on him to 
fight a duel ^ outrance. My difficulty is that he may not believe me; 
and you are the only man in France who can convince him that I am 
of noble blood." 

“Why should he believe me, more than another?" 

“Because, immediately I told you that Lord Kildonan was my 
uncle, you exclaimed upon my likeness to him." 
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De Perigord nodded. ‘That is true. I would stake all I possess on 
your being related to the Earl. But do you realise what you are asking 
of me? You are suggesting that I shordd act as your second in a duel 
and, although I may not be a very good one, I am a priest.'' 

“I had not forgotten it; and all I ask is that you should bear witness 
before M. de Caylus that I have the right to carry arms. I then intend 
to dispense with all formalities and fight him on the spot." 

**Mort dim! But this is utter madness. After encounters in which 
a death results the edicts against duelling are applied with some 
severity. So, if you mean to fight to a finish, you would, at the least, 
expose yourself to a spell in prison. Yet you are not content with that, 
and propose to place yourself outside all duelling convention by 
fighting without seconds. Should you kill de Caylus in such circum- 
stances 'twill be counted murder, and the King make you answer 
for it with your head." 

"I am aware of that; but 'tis a risk that I must take. Were I to 
indulge in all the usual formalities of a duel, with seconds, doctors, 
servants and the like, 'twould be bound to leak out; and if it became 
generally known that I had fought for Athenais' twoiild ruin her 
prospects of another marriage, so her father would throw her into a 
convent whether she would or no. I plan to hold up de Caylus in his 
coach somewhere, at night; and I'll be masked myself, so that his 
servants will not recognise me. Then, if fortune favours me, 'twill be 
thought that he was kUled defending himself from some highwa 3 anan, 
and no loose tongues will wag a tale Qiat Mademoiselle de Rochambeau 
had an affair with her father's secretary." 

"The plan is well devised," muttered the Abbe, "but so startling 
that I have as yet scarce taken it in. Tell me though, if you mean to 
act the highwa 5 mian where is the necessity for me to play a part?" 

" 'TwiU be for you, Abb6, and you'll do me this great kindness, to 
speak with him when we halt his coach, while I remain at some httle 
distance. Unless someone whom he knows parleys with him civilly 
he might think that we are highwaymen in truth, and call on his 
servants to fixe upon us with their blunderbusses. To be filled full of 
lead would be but a poor ending to such an Tindertaking. Besides, 
I am. most averse to having him think that he has been set upon by 
some cut-purse. Though we'll have no seconds I am anxious that all 
the usual courtesies should be observed, and that we should fight like 
gentlemen." 

De P6rigord sighed. "I follow your reasoning, but am most loath 
to aid you in this desperate business. I know nothing of your ability 
with the rapier, but I do know that de Caylus is counted one of the 
finest swordsmen in France. He has fought a score of times, and 'tis 
scarce two months ago that he made a sorry mess of M. de la Tour 
d' Auvergne in a matter of minutes." 

"I am prepared for the worst," said Roger soberly, "but at least 
I will stand a better chance than the Vicomte, for I have bested him 
in many a practice bout." 

"But 'tis heads de Caylus wins and tails you lose," protested the 
Abbe. "AH the odds are that you will be killed yourself; but if you 

T 
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axe not, and kill him, half the police in France will be after you for 
murder/' 

‘‘I know it, I tell you," Roger insisted. "But I see no other chance 
of preserving Athenais from the lust of this abominable quadroon." 

"Maybe," the Abbe countered. "But I am by no means convinced 
as yet that you are justified in throwing away your life on that account. 
I beg you to consider the facts coolly and to view them in their proper 
perspective. I cannot believe that Mademoiselle de Rochambeau is 
either better or worse than most other young women of our aristocracy. 
They emerge from childhood knowing nothing of men, and so develop 
romantic ideas about them. Those who are wise do not expect to find 
romance with their husband, since they know beforehand that he will 
be some stranger selected for them by their family; but they endeavour 
to make of him a friend. Once married, society permits them to take 
as many lovers as they wish, and the husband who seeks to thwart 
them in that succeeds only in making himself the laughing-stock of 
his acquaintances. 

"Should your beautiful Athenais become the Countess de Caylus 
she will, within a month, have half a hundred attractive men pleading 
with her to give them a rendezvous; and she would be a freak of 
nature should she refuse them all. Surely you see that by this marriage 
taking place you have nothing to lose and everything to gain? In all 
our lives there come at times unpleasant passages which we are called 
upon to face. Persuade the girl to put a brave front on her honeymoon. 
M. de Caylus is far too hardened a xoni not to tire of a young and 
inexperienced bedfellow very quickly. Before October is out she'll 
be free to. console herself with you, and you will have one of the 
loveliest women in Paris as your mistress. Is that not a better prospect 
than for her to be immured in a convent, and you to be lying headless 
in a felon's grave?" 

Roger could not know that it was the future Arch-Chancellor of a 
new French Empire, the bounds of which would spread from the Baltic 
to the southernmost tip of Italy, and the greatest diplomat of his 
century, who was exercising aU his persuasive arts upon him; but he did 
know that his friend, the Abbe de Talleyrand-Perigord had given a 
fair and not overdrawn picture of French society in the age in which 
they were living, AU that the Abb6 said was true, plausible and, if 
his advice was accepted, almost inevitable. Yet Roger could not 
reconcile himself to it. 

"No, Abbe," he said quietly, "I know that you have reason on 
your side; but there is no evading the fact that neither Athenais nor I 
wiU accept a continuance of our love upon such terms." 

De P6rigord regarded him with a smile in which there was no 
longer any trace of c 3 micism. "You are mad, of course," he murmured 
thoughtfuUy. "AU Englishmen are mad, and that, no doubt, accounts 
for it; but I confess to having a sneaking admiration for your madness. 
So be it, then. Since you are determined to throw away your life and 
seek my aid in doing so, I wiU, however reluctantly, give it you. 
When and where do you propose to make this suicidal attempt on 
M. de Caylus?" 
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'There again, I must crave your help," replied Roger. "I am 
poorly situated to ascertain his movements, whereas you, owing to 
your frequent visits to Versailles, should have no great dif&culty in 
finding out when he will next make a journey thence after dark to 
Paris, But the marriage contract is to be signed iu nine days' time, so 
it is a matter of some urgency." 

For a moment the Abbe remained thoughtful, then he said: "De 
Caylus has a petit maison in the Bois de Meudon. Tis there that he 
disports himself with any courtesan to whom he taJres a fancy. You 
may recall my mentioning Ol 5 mipe, the little Opera girl on whose 
account he attempted to avenge himself on me last summer. When 
we had wearied of one another she was tempted back to him by his 
money, and they stiU meet with some frequency. Olympe and I have 
remained good friends and she should be able to tell me when de Caylus 
will next be passing a night at Meudon." 

"I will hold myself in readiness," Roger volunteered, "and be 
prepared to join you at any time. I only pray that it may be soon." 

The Abbe nodded. "I realise the urgency. And while I feel that a 
meeting on the road 'twixt Versailles and Meudon offers the best 
prospect of being undisturbed, should that not prove possible I will 
find out where else de Caylus may be met with on the road at night, 
before the week is out. Owing to my lameness I must go to the place 
by coach, but 'tis essential that you should be mounted, and mounted 
well; since your life wiU depend on the speed with which you can get 
away from the vicinity once the affair is over. The best plan, I think, 
would be for me to send you a simple message giving only the time 
and place where you are to rendezvous with me. We will then go on 
in company for tlxe last mile or so, to select a suitable spot at which 
to hold up de Caylus's coach." 

These details having been settled, Roger endeavoured to express 
his gratitude; but the Abb6 waved aside his thanks, yawned once 
more and said: 

''Think nothing of it. 'Tis you who elect to surround your pleasures 
with so dramatic and dangerous an aura. For myself, I doubt if even 
a female archangel could woo me into deliberately courting death on 
her behalf. 'Tis such a marvellous day and hour in which to live. It 
will not last, alas! Night and darkness are almost upon us. The starving 
pack is already stirring in its noisome kennels, and within a year or 
two will, I doubt not, have tom many of us limb from limb. As for 
those who come after, none will know what the sweetness of life can 
be who have not lived in Paris before the Revolution." 

''Apres nous le deluge, eh?" Roger smiled. 

De P6rigord stood up and drew his shot-silk gown about him. 
"It profits one little to swim against the tide, so a wise man swims 
with it. Now, if you will forgive me, I must make myself presentable 
to receive those foolish friends of mine, who cannot let well alone; 
and, instead of rejoicing in aU the good things that God has sent them, 
must ever be striving to bring about some new order of society, which 
will inevitably put a halter about their own necks." 

"He who is forewarned is forearmed," suggested Roger. "I have a 
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feeling that, whatever may befall you, you will find some way to 
survive it.” 

Napoleon’s future Arch-Chancefior laid a hand upon his shoulder. 
"May your kind prophecy be true; and, with more immediate cause,* 
I hope the same for you.” Upon which, they parted. 

That night Roger started putting his affairs in order. He wrote 
three letters and made a will. The first letter was a very brief one to 
his father asking forgiveness for the disappointment he had caused 
him; the second a somewhat longer one to his mother teUmg her some- 
thing of his love affair and the drcmnstances which made it imperative 
that he should risk his life; the third, a very long one to Georgina, saying 
that he felt sure that his previous letter to her must have gone astray, 
and giving a vivid picture, without reservations, of his four years in 
France. In his wfll he left his money to his mother, his sword to 
M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne, his books to the Abb6 de Plrigord, and his 
clothes to Chenou. 

The following evening he went round to see de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
explained what he pkimed to do and gave him the four documents, all 
contained in one large covering envelope, asking that he would deal 
with them should de Caylus emerge the victor by delivering a •mor t al 
thrust. 

The Vicomte listened gravely till Roger had finished, then he ggjd: 
‘T honour you greatly for the risk you are about to take. De Caylus 
is a terrible antagonist and, even if fortune favours you, sbo nlij you 
be caught you will certainly be tried for murder.” 

"I hope to escape that,” Roger replied, and went on to explain. 
"If aU goes well only Ath6nais, de P^rigord and yourself will ever 
know who killed the Count. I shall return at once to the H6tel de 
Rochambeau and resume my normal activities there next day. There 
is no reason whatever why anyone should suspect me of the killing. In 
fact, ’tis of paramount importance that they should not, myself apart, 
on account of Athdnais.” 

"I see your thought,” the Vicomte nodded. "If it becomes known 
that 'twas you who fought on Athai^’s behalf, 'twill be said that you 
have been having an affair with her. As an tmmarried girl she will be 
completely ruined and her father is certain to force her to take the 
veil as the only way of restoring the family honour. But tbinTr you 
de P&igord will be able to induce de Caylus to fight without knowing 
who it is that sends the challenge?” 

"Oh, surely! The Count at least does not lack for courage, and has 
fought many times. He must by now have superb confidence in his 
ability to hold his own against any man; so I cannot think for one 
moment that he would refuse a challenge, once he is assured that it 
comes from a person whose birth entitles him to it.” 

“ 'Twill, ^ the same, be a most unusual meeting; and lest some 
unforeseen circumstances arise I would fain accompany vou to it 
to bb on hand if needed.” 

"Nay,” protested Roger, "I thank you mightily. But I have no 
wish to involve you. Besides, you are not yet fully recovered from your 
wound.” 
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“I am not yet mended to the point of wielding a sword, but I have 
been riding again recently. You will need someone to hold your horse, 
and the Abbe being a priest 'tis but right that he should leave the 
scene as soon as he has assured de Caylus that his challenger is one who 
has the right to bear arms. Moreover, the Count is much more likely to 
accept your challenge if he is informed that someone of my status is 
present to see fair play." 

"All that you say is true," Roger admitted, "and I dare take no 
chances; so I accept your offer gratefully. As soon as I hear from 
de Perigord about a rendezvous I will let you know it, and when the 
time comes we will ride thither together." 

The following two days, Thursday and Friday, Roger spent both 
his mornings and evenings at a fencing-school he had occasionally 
frequented, which lay just off the Halles. It was largely a resort of 
soldiers of fortune, and on each occasion he offered two louis to anyone 
who could best him. Out of ten bouts he lost only three, and two of 
those were at the end of evening sessions when his wrist was tired, so 
he felt that he would at least be able to make the redoubtable de Caylus 
work very hard to obtain a victory. 

On the Friday evening he received a brief note from the Abbe, 
which ran: 

"Your man plans to spend Monday night at Meudon with Olympe. 
His habit on such occasions is to leave Versailles about eight o'clock; 
but to be on the safe side I will be waiting for you at half-past seven, 
a half-mile beyond Sevres on the Sevres-Chaville road." 

On Saturday morning Roger duly informed de la Tour d' Auvergne 
of the rendezvous, and got in three more fencing-bouts. Then, at six 
o'clock, he kept his appointment with Ath6nais. 

When he told her his intentions she begged him not to expose 
himself and said that she would rather take the veil than have him 
risk his life for her sake. On his proving adamant she declared that she 
would go straight downstairs and defy her father, and thus render 
Roger's desperate scheme futile. 

"My angel," he said tenderly, "I cannot stop you, but 'twould then 
be your act which would be futile. Having accepted the help of Mon- 
sieurs de Perigord and de la Tour d' Auvergne I cannot now draw 
back, or they would look upon me as a coward. I beg you not to plead 
further with me for, whatever you may do, I am now determined to 
fight de Caylus and kill him if I can." 

Plead she did, but without avail; and this, which they knew might 
be their last meeting, ended by her giving him her kerchief, to wear 
as her champion, and promising to refrain from burning her boats 
until Tuesday, the day before the wedding, by which time she would 
know whether her fianc6 or her lover had proved the victor. 

It was later that evening that M. de Rochambeau said to Roger: 
"Although 'tis Sunday to-morrow I intend to hold a conference. 
M. de Ra 3 meval has returned in secret from the United Provinces and 
affairs there have now reached a point at which important decisions 
must be taien without further delay. During the past few mon^, 
M. de Montmoriu seems to have caught His Majesty’s congenital 
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complaint of indecision; but I will have him shilly-shally with us no 
longer. He is coming here at four o'clock and my friends and I intend 
to put our views before him in no uncertain manner. We shall be 
fifteen, all told, so have the conference table prepared and hold 
yourself in readiness. I wish you to be present in the room to take 
note of the various viewpoints that may be expressed, and to draft a 
document which I plan that M. de Rayneval should take back with 
him." 

On numerous previous occasions Roger had attended such con- 
ferences for a similar purpose and, apart from the fact that this one 
was to be somewhat larger than usual, there was no reason to suppose 
that anything of exceptional interest would transpire at it. Having 
accepted the Marquis's orders with his habitual quiet deference, he 
was so wrapped up in his own affairs that he thought no more of it 
till the following afternoon. 

Shortly before four o'clock, M. de Rochambeau's usual collaborators. 
Messieurs de Breteuil, de Polignac, de Castries and de Segur arrived 
with others who were less frequent visitors; the Due de Normandie, 
who was governor to the Dauphin, the famous Admiral de Suffren, 
France's greatest sailor, M. Berard, the head of the French East India 
Company, the Due de Lauzun and the Marquis de Vaudreuil, both 
close friends of the Queen, the Due de Ch^telet, who had recently 
been replaced as Ambassador to the Court of St. James's by the Comte 
d'Adh^mar, the Due de Coigny, the Master of the Royal Horse, and 
one man that Roger did not know. The party was completed by 
de Montmorin and de Ra5neval. 

When they had aU seated themselves round the big oval table 
Roger sat down at a small one near the door, and M. de Rochambeau 
opened the proceedings. 

^'Monsieur le Ministre** he said, addressing himself to the Comte 
de Montmorin, "My friends and I have asked you to meet us here 
to-day in order that we may put before you the state of affairs m the 
United Provinces and propose to you certain actions which we recom- 
mend in regard to them. M. de Rayneval, very rightly in my view, 
has taken the exceptional step of returning thence, without being 
recalled by you, to urge upon us that further procrastination may lose 
us all that we have been working to achieve for many months past. 
With him he has brought our distin^shed soldier, M. le Comte de 
Maillebois, whom the Dutch Republican leaders themselves chose to 
command their free-corps in the event of civil war. It would be best, I 
think, if these two gentlemen now gave us their first-hand information 
on the situation that so closely concerns us aU." 

M. de Rayneval spoke first, and for about twenty minutes gave a 
dissertation on the attitude of Mynheer Van Berkel, the leader of the 
Republicans m Amsterdam, and on that of the Pensionaries of the 
other principal Dutch cities; from which it was clear that the great 
majority of them were only awaiting a firm promise of French support, 
in the event of intervention by Prussia, to join m a concerted uprising 
against the Stadtholder. 

Roger listened with only half an ear. His mind was full of lunges. 
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ripostes and foot-movements, and he now knew this old story back- 
wards. Since France could not possibly afford a wax he was convinced 
that no such promise would be forthcoming; and that while thig 
powerful group of French Imperialists would continue to egg the 
Dutch Republicans on in secret they would never dare to commit 
themselves to any step which might lead to a European conflict. 

The Comte de Maillebois then took up the tale. He was the one 
member of the conference whom Roger had not known by sight, and 
as he began to give facts and fi^es about the volunteer Republican 
bands in various cities, Roger listened to him with somewhat more 
interest. The Count concluded his remarks by expressing the opinion 
that, while, as a professional soldier, he found the Dutch burghers 
somewhat poor material, they were sufficiently numerous and keen 
for him to state with confidence that he could hold the northern frontiers 
with them against the Prussians until a French army could be marched 
across the country to his assistance. 

The Marquis then called in turn on the Minister of War and the 
Minister of Marine. 

The old Marshal de Segur said that, as they all knew, the flower of 
the French regular army was already assembled in Flanders, under the 
command of that most brilliant soldier, the Marquis's brother, M. le 
Comte de Rochambeau. The word had only to be given for it to be set 
in motion and, with the aid of the free-corps controlled by M. de 
Maillebois, all the strong places of the United Provinces would be in 
French hands within a fortnight. 

The Marshal de Castries added that the Fleet was in a state of instant 
readiness and, with the aid of the insurgents, could take possession of 
the Dutch ports within a week. 

Roger still saw no cause for alarm, and he wondered vaguely why 
this group of war-mongers bothered to waste their time discussing 
what they could do in certain eventualities, when they aU knew 
perfectly well that these vast preparations were no more than a game 
of bluff, and that in actual fact they dared not move a single man 
or ship. 

The Marquis was now speaking again . . . and so you see. Monsieur 
le Ministre, the stage is set. Twas from a man whose politics and 
private life I deplore, but for whose brain I have a very great respect, 
that, a little over a year ago, I first had the idea of forming this secret 
army within the very walls of the cities of a foreign state, and — 

Roger suppressed a start. M. de Rochambeau could only be referring 
to the Abb6 de PSrigord, and the conversation between them that he 
had overheard while standing in the secret closet. For a moment he 
was so shaken that he did not catch the next few sentences. It was 
clear now as the sun in a summer sky that the Marquis had adopted 
the Abb6's subtile scheme and all these months been steadily proce^ing 
with it. Roger recalled the instructions for aims to be smuggled in, 
the great payment of gold to the Dutch Ambassadors, and a hundred 
details, all of which had remained unconnected in his mind at the 
time but now fell into place. He was intensely angry to think that 
M. de Rochambeau should have fooled him so completely, then followed 
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swift humiliation at the thought that, since the Marquis had concealed 
nothing from him but the central fact, it was he who had been utterly 
blind and fooled himself. 

. and therefore,'' the Marquis was going on, 'Ve must not, 
any longer, regard the Dutch free-corps as groups of political insurgents 
activated only by a desire to secure certain hberties for themselves. 
Doubtless they still consider themselves in that light; but, in actual 
fact, they are now part of the French army; a French Foreign Legion 
working imder French direction who, at our command, wiU seize the 
United Provinces and render them, in all but name, a part of France 
herself." 

" 'Twas a stroke of genius," declared de Castries enthusiastically. 
"The Dutch ports will fall into our hands like ripe plums." 

"And the rich trade in the Dutch Indies," added de Coigny. 

M. Berard hit the table. 'With France in control of the Dutch 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope, I vow we'd drive the British 
India Company into bankruptcy within three years." 

"Come, Monsieur le Ministre” urged de Breteuil, "you have but 
to sign a letter for M. de Rayneval to talce back with him, and the 
thing is as good as done." 

M. de Montmorin shook his head. "The King, gentlemen, must 
first agree to this; and I will confess that I have not yet consulted His 
Majesty upon it. I dare not "give such a pledge to our Dutch friends 
without his assent, or at least that of the Archbishop of Toulouse." 

"The King!" exclaimed de Polignac, with contempt. " 'Twould 
be fatal to bring him into the business, for he'd not have the resolution 
to say yea or nay this side of the grave. 'Twas only the other day that 
Monsieur, his brother, said of him, ‘When you can keep a number of 
oiled ivory billiard balls together in your hand, you may then do 
something with the King.' And 'twas a fair assessment." 

"Then the Archbishop must be asked to decide for him," replied 
de Montmorin firmly. "It wiU, I fear, come as a shock to you, but as 
from this evening, His Grace of Toulouse is to formally assume the 
r61e of Prime Minister. His Majesty informed me personally of this 
new decision of his at noon to-day." 

De Montmorin's announcement caused an extraordinary sensation 
and was met by a chorus of exclamations. 

"Then we're to return to the old days of Prime Ministers, eh?" 

"I knew he had gained the King's ear, but hardly suspected this!" 

"God save us all if that ambitious prelate is to rule the roost!" 

" 'Tis the height of foUy to place supreme power in the hands of so 
vain and fickle a man at such a time as this!" 

"m not submit to it," declared de Castries angrily. "I have not 
built up our Navy only to act as the agent of its destruction on the 
orders of so incompetent a master; I sh^ resign." 

"I, too, shall return my portfolio to His Majesty," de S^gur 
announced. I am too old now to begin transacting my business with the 
King through any third party." 

‘'Monsieurs! Monsieurs!** The Marquis raised his voice to quell 
the tumult. "I beg you to take no rash action for the moment. Even in 
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the face of such a sudden and ill-advised decision on the part of the 
King, I pray that you will place the interests of the country before your 
own. I ask you for no more than a fortnight. De Rayneval and de 
Maillebois inform me that, given this letter pledging French support, 
the Dutch Republicans have already agreed to launch their coup d'etat 
against the Stadtholder on the loth of September. Should you resign 
before that date our whole plan will be placed in jeopardy. I most 
earnestly entreat you to retain your Portfolios till then, whatever 
you may decide to do afterwards." 

De Breteuil, De Polignac and De Coigny strongly supported 
M. de Rochambeau and, after a brief discussion, the other Ministers 
agreed to do as he askei De Montmorin then said: 

regret the concern that my news has caused you, Monsieurs; but 
I had to make my own position clear. The whole issue must be placed 
before the Archbishop. If he consents I will do my part as Foreign 
Minister willingly enough, but not unless." 

Roger relaxed again. All was in the melting-pot once more, and, as 
usual, no definite action would be taken. Besides, he reasoned, even if 
the Dutch free-corps, having seized power, were fools enough to hand 
their country over to French domiaation, that would not stop the 
Prussians attempting the Stadtholder*s restoration; and that meant 
war, which these sabre-rattlers were not prepared to stomach. 

At that very moment M. de Montmorin voiced his Ihoughts with 
the words: "Even if M. de Rochambeau's contention is correct and, 
with the aid of his secret columns, we could seize the country virtually 
overnight, that is no guarantee that the Prussians and the English 
will not combine against us in an attempt to restore the Stadtholder; 
and, if they do, a European conflict is inevitable." 

"What if it is?" to Roger's utter amazement, cried the Marquis. 
"Are you so blind as not to see that violent external action of some 
kind is now our only hope of saving France from internal collapse and 
chaos. The country is bankrupt, starving, finished as a great power, 
and on the verge of revolution. One chance alone remains for us to 
save the monarchy and save ourselves. The attention of the public 
must be diverted from the state of affairs at home to great events in 
which France will triumph outside her frontiers. The possibility of 
pulling off this coup against the United Provinces is a ^t from God 
in our dire extremity. Should it succeed with little bloodSied, so much 
the better. Within a few months the vast riches of the Dutch wOl be 
diverted to fill our lamentably empty coffers. Should a general conflict 
ensue we shall enter it with an enormous advantage; since the Dutch 
ports will already be in our possession and we shall hold them as a 
pistol pointing at England's breast. Spain, Austria, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Russia would all aUy themselves with us against Prussia 
and England; and how could our enemies hope to prevail against such 
a combination? But 'tis my opinion that they will not dare to fi.ght at 
all, provided only that we seize the United Provinces before they 
appreciate what's toward, and so present them with a fait accompli." 

"I'd not count upon the English standing down," demurred the 
Due de Chatelet. "During my time at the Court of St. James's I formed 
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the impression that Mr. Pitt was most anxious to maintain the peace 
and so put no further drain upon the nation's resources while it is still 
recovering from the strain of the late wars. Yet he struck me as a young 
man who will ever stand by his late father's principles and draw the 
sword, however tattered be the scabbard, should he consider any move 
in Europe to threaten Britain's security." 

"I fear that, too," agreed M. de Montmorin. "And what could be a 
more flagrant challenge to Britain than this proposed seizure of the 
Dutch ports?" 

" 'Tis a challenge that must be thrown down sooner or later," 
M. de Rochambeau declared, "and, to my mind, seeing our present 
overriding need to restore our manufacturers to prosperity, the sooner 
the better. All of you know how strenuously I fought against the 
Treaty of Commerce that was signed with Britain a year ago. In that 
I was bested by M. de Vergennes, and what is the result? To-day 
twenty-five thousand workmen stand idle in our good city of Rouen 
alone, owing to the markets having been flooded by cheap Manchester 
goods." 

"Aye, and 'tis the same over half the kingdom," the Due de 
Normandie supported him. "Half the factories in Amiens have been 
forced to close down, and m Nantes scarce a week passes now without 
half a dozen of our honest merchants going bankrupt as a result of 
British competition." 

Admiral de SufEren leaned forward. "And 'tis on the success of the 
shippmg ventures of the Nantes merchants, and their like, in peace, 
that We rely for our best reserves to man the fleet in time of war. 
Let us tackle the English before they can do us further damage. They 
are not invincible. I have fought them, and I know." 

The Admiral's declaration met with almost universal applause 
and Roger found himself having to entirely readjust his views. It was 
plain now that these men really wanted war and meant to force the 
issue to ensure it if they possibly could. M. de Rochambeau's statement 
had put a completely different complexion on the whole question. 
Whereas it had previously seemed that France could not fight because 
she was bankrupt, that now appeared to be the best possible reason 
for her doing so. 

During a further hour every one of them said his piece, and they were 
unanimous in their opinion that to take advantage of the present 
situation in the United Provinces, through the secret army that M. de 
Rochambeau had so skilfully built up there, offered France her only 
chance of escape from the internal troubles that menaced her. 

M. de Montmorin was brought round to agree with them; but he 
stood firm on his declaration that he could not take the responsibility 
for committing the country himself, and that the new Prime Minister 
must be consulted before any written pledge could be transmitted to 
the Dutch Republicans. 

Pressed by the others for an early decision, and now seized with the 
urgency of the matter himself, he proposed that another meeting 
should be held the following night at ten o'clock, and promised to bring 
the Archbishop with him to attend it. 
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When they had gone Roger was left with his brain in a whirl. 
During a single conference every theory he had held for the past 
twelve months on French foreign policy had been smashed to atoms. 
Nothing was certain yet. Everything still hung on whether the Arch- 
bishop would fall a victim to this wave of war fever, on the following 
night. But if he did it now seemed that war was inevitable; and the 
French nobles who had gathered there planned a new type of war— 
a lightning war, unannounced by any ultimatum. Britain and Prussia 
would be caught off their guard and, before they had time to act, the 
Dutch ports and strong places would aU have been taken by the enemy 
from within. 

Roger knew that the time had now arrived, which had already been 
envisaged by cleverer people than himself, when no penned account of 
the situation as he saw it would serve to furnish those who were 
responsible for his country's safety with a full picture of the enemy's 
intentions. He must go home and report in person; in order that, in 
addition to giving his own version of the crisis, he might be questioned 
and knowledge which he possessed be extracted from him, on points 
that he might consider of little moment but those who had a broader 
vision of affairs might consider vital. 

On thinking matters over further he realised that if the Archbishop 
said ‘'No" on the following night there would be no point in hastening 
to London, since the situation would remain, for the time being at 
least, unaltered. On the other hand, if he said "Yes" the news must be 
canied with the utmost speed to Downing Street. Therefore it was 
imperative that he should be present at the conference that had been 
arranged to take place an hour or so after the time fixed for his duel. 

For a while he even considered if he was not called upon to abandon 
the duel; but that he could not bring himself to do. He squared his 
conscience by sitting down and writing a letter to Mr. Gilbert Maxwell 
in which he divulged the Marquis's whole plot, and added that while 
no definite decision had been taken as yet, he felt that every possible 
precautionary measure against the French seizing the United Provinces 
by surprise should be adopted forthwith. 

Another point that exercised him greatly was how, should he emerge 
successfully from his duel, and the need arose, could he suddenly 
disappear without leading the de Rochambeau household to suspect 
that his flight had some coimection With the killing of de Caylus. 

After deep thought he decided that the best measure would be to 
give out that he had just heard that his mother was dangerously ill, 
and that he had decided to leave on the Tuesday morning for Strasbourg. 
Ath^nais and de P6rigord were still the only people who knew that 
he was an Englishman, and neither of them could possibly connect 
his departure with the reason that would lay behind it, M. de la Tour 
d' Auvergne knew only that he was of gentle birth, and again, knew 
nothing of what had passed at thfe recent conference. M. de Rochambeau 
still believed bim to be of German extraction but a loyal Frenchman. 
He could not refuse to let him go to his mother's death-bed and would 
have no reason to coimect his request for immediate leave of absence 
with de Caylus's death. 
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If, after all, on the Monday .night the Archbishop of Toulouse 
vetoed M. de Rochambeau's plan, Roger saw that he could always 
let himself out from having to leave Paris precipitately by saying that 
he had thought better of it, and had decided to remain until he heard 
further news of his mother’s condition. 

On the Monday morning he went to see de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
and told his story. He also gave him the letter for Mr. Gilbert Maxwell, 
but in a double envelope concealing its address, and with instructions 
that the outer one was only to be opened and the inner dispatched in 
the event of his death. 

He hated having to deceive this honest and upright friend, and 
had already felt many qualms about leaving him to suppose that, as 
M. de Rochambeau’s secretary, he had never ventured to express to 
Athenais the love he felt for her or given him any indication that 
she returned that love with equal fervour. But, in the latter case, 
Athenais’s honour was concerned and, in the former, Roger felt that 
he was serving the true interests of France as much as of Britain 
by taking such steps as he could to prevent a war breaking out. 

W^en he got back to the H6tel he told both Paintendre and 
Monsieur Roland his story about his mother being seriously ill and, 
by good luck, he ran into Madame Marie-Ange on the first landing so 
he told her too, feeling confident that by this channel the story would 
reach Ath6nais. 

That afternoon the Marquis went out, and did not require his 
services; so he went up to his room and, after a little, slept. At six 
o’clock, having washed and tidied himself as carefully as though he was 
going to be presented to the King, he took his sword from its place on 
the wall. Then, very slowly but resolutely, he walked downstairs; 
conscious with every step he took that it now lay on the knees of the 
gods, as to if he would ever walk down a flight of stairs again. 


CHAPTER XXII 

DESPERATE MEASURES 

R o G E R found de la Tour d’ Auvergne waiting for him in the Rue de 
Richelieu. They greeted one another gravely but both endeavoured to 
act as if their meeting was occasioned only by an arrangement to ride 
out together to sup with some mutual friend in the suburbs. As they 
turned their horses into the Rue des Petits Champs the Vicomte 
remarked casually that they were in luck to have such a pleasant 
evening, and Roger replied that he hoped the dry spell would continue. 

They had some eight miles to go, but ample time before them, so 
they walked their horses a good part of the way, only cantering now 
and again when they reached the grassy glades of the Bois de 
Boulogne. Having crossed the river at St. Cloud they turned south 
towards Sevres and, as they approached the village, Roger took the 
opportunity to refer again to his fiction about his mother’s illness. 
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"I am still somewhat undecided/' he said, “whether to leave Paris 
to-morrow morning or wait until I receive further news of my mother. 
On re-reading her letter I think that I at first alarmed myself over- 
much; yet I would never forgive myself if she died without my having 
received her blessing." 

“In your place I should decide nothing until you have slept upon 
it," replied the Vicomte. “Your mind will be clearer after to-night's 
business is settled," 

Roger's nerves were very taut, and he repressed an hysterical 
impulse to laugh at his friend's apt choice of expression. The Vicomte 
referred, of course, to the duel, but “to-night's business" applied even 
better to the conference that M. de Rochambeau was to hold at ten 
o'clock; and whether Roger, if he was stiU alive, stayed on in Paris or 
left next day as soon as he had made his excuses to the Marquis, 
depended on the all-important decision that the Archbishop of 
Toulouse would be called upon to take that night. However, the 
Vicomte's advice was on the exact lines that Roger had hoped he 
would offer, so he accepted it readily. 

Half a mile south of Sevres, on the northern outskirts of Bois de 
Meudon, they came upon the Abb6's coach, drawn up by the side of 
the road. As they approached it Roger put on his mask, so that the 
coachman should not afterwards be able to identify him ; then, when 
they were within a hundred yards, they reined in; the Vicomte took 
Roger's horse, and he went forward on foot to greet de Perigord. 

On reaching the coach, Roger saw that the Abbe was not alone; 
a short, fat man with a thick bandage over his eyes was leaning back 
beside him. The Abbe put his finger to his lips to enjoin silence, then 
got out and, taking Roger's arm, limped along with him, back towards 
the Vicomte. 

“I see you have, after all, brought a friend," remarked de Perigord, 
as soon as they Were out of earshot of the coach. 

“ 'Tis M. de la Tour d' Auvergne," Roger replied. “When I told him 
what was toward he insisted on accompanying me, to give his assistance 
should any unforeseen circumstance arise. But I see that you, too, are 
accompanied." 

The Abb6 nodded. “My companion is a doctor. His presence will not 
make it any the less a matter of murder, if you kill de Caylus, but 
'twill at least give the meetmg more the appearance of an affair of 
honour, and less that of a ruffianly attack. I have also brought with me 
two duelling swords from which M. le Comte can choose his length, 
in the event of his having only a Court sword with him." 

“You think of everything," said Roger gratefully; and when the 
Abb6 and the Vicomte had saluted each other, he added: “There is 
only one thing now which troubles me, and that gravely. 'Tis rmavoid- 
able that de Caylus and his servants will recognise you both. Should 
his death result from the encounter I fear you may be dragged into the 
matter as accomplice of his unknown kOler. I therefore desire that 
immediately the Count alights you should both leave us, in order that 
you may not be witnesses to the actual affray." 
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" 'Tis not necessary/' declared the Abb6* propose that after- 
wards we should say we accompanied you only for the purpose' of 
enabling you to arrange a meeting with the Count at some other 
time and place. Twas not our fault that you lost your tempers there 
and then, and once the fight was on there was naught we could do to 
stop it." 

The Vicomte nodded. " 'Tis an admirable explanation to save us 
from considerable embarrassment." 

"Aye, 'tis excellent," Roger agreed. "But there is yet one more 
fence. An inquiry is certain to be held. Will the Court not press you 
both to name the masked man for whom you acted? And 'tis as 
important for Mademoiselle de Rochambeau's sake as for my own 
that my identity should remain a secret." 

"I, too, had thought of that," de Perigord smiled. "If M. de la 
Tour d' Auvergne is willing I suggest that we should refuse to speak. 
We .are both nobles, so even the King himself cannot give an order 
for us to be put to the question. But to indicate a reason for our silence 
we wiU give the impression that de Caylus's antagonist was a man of 
such rank that the maintenance of secrecy is imperative to prevent 
a scandal. We might even infer that it was one of the younger Princes 
of the Blood, since if the Court thinks that it wiU at once do its best 
to hush the matter up." 

"You relieve me greatly," said Roger with a sigh. "As for myself, 
since seeing you last, AbbI, I have received news that my mother 
is seriously Ul, so I may be leaving Paris on that account to-morrow; 
but I have not made up my mind as yet whether her case is so bad as 
to warrant my immediate departure. If, having slept upon it, I decide 
to go, I may have no further opportunity of thanking you for all you 
have done for me, so I do so now with aU my heart." 

De P6rigord bowed. "I shall regret it if you leave, but I trust that 
you wiU write to me in your absence, and soon return to resume a 
friendship which has given me great pleasure. And now, I think the 
time has come when we should take up our position on the road that 
leads to de Caylus's petite maison, I wiU drive on and the two of you 
can follow my coach at some little distance." 

That evening light gave the early autumn tints of the trees a 
special loveliness as they proceeded at a gentle trot towards the little 
village of ChaviUe, but half a mile before reaching it the coach turned 
off, entering a forest track that led south-eastwards. Three-quarters 
of a mile ^ong it they came to an open grassy space, in which there 
Was a crossroad. Here the party halted, the coach drawing up where 
the two roads met while Roger and the Vicomte remained some way 
away, edging their horses in among the trees so that they should not 
be seen by anyone approaching. The Ahh6 got out of his coach and 
stood by the roadside, as though in some difhculty and waiting to ask 
assistance of the next passer-by. Under his arm he carried a lengthy 
package that looked like a roll of sOk, and Roger guessed that the two 
duelling-swords must be concealed within it. 

It was very silent in the forest; only the occasional call of a bird, 
or a scurry in the undergrowth broke the stillness, and the time of 
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waiting seemed interminable. Roger’s thoughts were a confused jumble; 
Athenais; the fencing-bouts that he had had in the past few days; 
his boyhood’s home at Lymington; the meeting that M. de Rochambeau 
was to hold that night; his long-past, drunken, midnight brawl with 
the Chevaher de Roubec; all drifted and mingled in his agitated mind. 

At last there came the drumming of horses’ hooves from the track 
to the west of the clearing. Roger craned forward across his horse’s 
neck, straining with impatience to know if it was actually his enemy’s 
coach approaching, or that of some other wa 5 darer. Suddenly, between 
the trees, he glimpsed the vehicle; it was a six-horse coach and the 
postilion was wearing the Comte de Caylus’s green and gold livery. 

The Abbe stepped forward mto the road and waved his package; 
the coach rumbled to a halt. What happened next Roger and the 
Vicomte could not see, as de Perigord was on the far side of the coach 
and the light was no longer strong enough for them to see through 
its windows at that distance. 

To Roger the next three minutes seemed an eternity. Then the 
Abbe emerged from behind the coach and came limping quickly 
towards them. He was only half way across the glade when the coach 
started into motion, Roger and de la Tour d’ Auvergne broke cover 
and cantered out to meet de P6rigord. 

'^’Tis of no usel” cried the Abbe. ‘T vowed that you were a person of 
consequence and would reveal yourself if he would step apart — out 
of sight of his servants. I told him that M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne would 
see fair play, and that we had a doctor with us; but he was adamant. 
He says he not fight, were you the King himself.” 

De Perigord’s coach blocked the way, so de Caylus’s coachman 
had had to urge his horses up on to the grass in order to drive round 
it, but he was now clear of the other coach and back on the road again 
beyond it. 

Roger cast a reproachful glance at the Abbe. He had banked 
everything on that subtle tongue of his, which could be either so silver 
or envenomed at will, taunting de Caylus into accepting the challenge. 
It now flashed into Ids mind that de P&igord had, in an endeavour 
to save him from himself, played a game wifii him. From the begimiing 
the Abb6 had made it so clear that he did not consider it worth risk^ 
death to save a girl from being married, just because she did not like 
her father’s choice of husband for her. It must be that, all along, 
he had intended to dehver the challenge in a manner which would 
enable it to be refused without loss of face. 

Swift as lightning the Abbe saw his thought, and waved it aside. 
‘”Pon my honour I did my best for you. I even flung down the swords 
at his feet, and they are there stiU.” 

De Caylus’s coachman had now got his horses into a fast trot, and 
the coach was jiust dfeappeaxing among the trees that fringed the track 
leading to the eastwards. 

Suddenly de la Tour d’ Auvergne urged his horse forward in pursuit, 
with a cry of: ”Quick! Follow me! We’U have him yet!” 

"Thanks, Abb6,” cried Roger and, turning his mount, he galloped 
after the Vicomte. 
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The coach was only a few hundred yards ahead of them but, 
at the sound of their horses' hooves thundering on the turf, the two 
footmen riding on the boot turned and saw that they were pursued. 
There was, too, still sufficient light for them to see that one of their 
pursuers was masked. Instantly, they began to shout to the coachman 
and postilion: 

”Allez! AlUz! We are attacked by highwaymen!" And from a 
canter the six fine horses were lashed into a gallop. 

The horsemen had an easy advantage over the heavy, bounding 
coach and within a couple of minutes were close upon it; but, during 
them, the two footmen had each pulled a wide-mouthed blunderbuss 
from under his seat and were endeavouring to take aim with their 
clumsy weapons, 

Roger's heart sank. It seemed near impossible to ride past the coach 
and bring it to a halt without receiving some of the scattered fushlade 
of shot that threatened. But, de la Tour d' Auvergne wrenched a pistol 
from his holster, cocked it, and fired at the man upon the left. The 
bullet caught him in the shoulder. With a cry, he dropped his 
blunderbuss. 

The other man fired but, at that instant, the coach jolted over 
a big stone, and the charge, of small shot whistled over Roger's head. 

Despite the shooting and the shouting, the coachman, now crouching 
low over his box, flogged his team on. Yet in another minute the two 
horsemen had drawn level with him, one on each side of the coach. 

Pulling his second pistol from its holster the Vicomte thrust it 
at him and yelled: "Halt, fellow! Halt! Or your life will answer for it!" 

The coachman had done his best and, with a shout to the postilion, 
reined in his horses. Still bumping and bounding the cumbersome 
vehicle lumbered to a stop. 

Roger and de la Tour d' Auvergne rode on some twenty yards 
and came together again just in front of the steaming leaders. 

"Give me your horse!" cried the Vicomte. "I will hold these people 
in play while you go forward with your intended business. May God 
guard you and make strong your arm!" 

"I thank you!" gasped Roger, throwing over his reins and slipping 
to the ground. Suddenly he remembered that he was wearing spurs. 
Stooping he unbuckled them and slipped them into his pocket. "By 
the time he reached the door of the, coach the Comte de Caylus had 
it open and^one heavy hand on its window-sill, was leaning out, 
a scowl of anger on his dark, ugly features. 

While takhig off his spurs Roger had got back his breath. Having 
made a deep, formal bow he said: "Monsieur le Comte. I regret that 
circumstance prevent me from sending my seconds to you, and offering 
you the choice of weapons, time and place; but 'tis imperative that 
we should fight — and now. I pray that you will descend and join me 
on the grass." 

"S'bloodl Who are you?" demanded the Count, angrily. "And 
what is the meaning of this farce?" ' 

"'Tis no farce!" replied Roger coldly. "As you soon will find; 
I trust to your cost. As to myself, iHi. rAbb6 de P6rigord will have 
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already told you that in crossing your sword with mine you will do it 
no dishonour. Immediately we are free of prying eyes I will unmask 
and answer all reasonable questions about myself. Come! The light 
is failing! Unless you would prefer to fight in semi-darkness, do not 
delay.'' 

'T'H fight in neither light nor darkness, without a reason," growled 
de Caylus. 

"I'll give you that, once we are apart. And 'tis one that you will 
answer to readily enough." 

"Were^ I to do so 'twould mean your death, young jackanapes!" 

"It suits me that your mind runs in that vein; since, let me warn 
you, I intend to kill you if I can!" 

"You count this ^ront that I as yet know nothing of as mortal, 
then?" 

"I do. I'll seek no quarter, neither will I give it." 

For a moment it looked as if de Caylus was about to spring from 
the coach; but he kept his temper and evidently thought better of 
the impulse. 

"No!" he exclaimed firmly, "I'll not be dragooned into fighting 
someone I do not know for something that I may not have done. At 
any other time I'd skewer you as full of holes as a larded capon, for 
your impudence; but to-night I have no mind for it." Upon which he 
suddenly sat back and slammed the door of the coach to in Roger's 
face. 

Seizing the handle of the door Roger wrenched it open and, thrusting 
his head inside, cried: "Why not to-night as well as any other? You have 
not the reputation of a coward; since when have you become one?" 

De Caylus laughed. "CaU me a coward if you will. I care not! 
I'll not fight to-night, I tell you! In two days' time I am to be wed; 
and I'll not risk some chance thrust of yours marring my enjoyment 
of my young wife. After a month with her I'll be your man. If you've 
a wish to die seek me out again early in October, at any time and place 
you choose, and I'll cut you to ribbons before I kill you!" 

"'Tis your projected marriage that offends me!" cried Roger rashly. 
"So you'll fight to-night, or I'll slay you where you sit!" And, leaning 
forward, he seized the Count by his lace jabot, giving a violent tug 
upon it. 

While they had been shouting at one another Roger had been 
dimly aware that de Caylus was not alone in the coach. Another 
man occupied the seat opposite him; but Roger's eyes had been riveted 
on the Count's swarthy face and in the dim light of the interior of the 
coach the other man's features jwere obscure. 

As Roger's fingers grasped the goffered lace that fell from de Caylus's 
neckband his vaguely seen companion suddenly thrust out a hand 
and snatched Roger's mask from his face. 

Ventre du Pape!** he shouted to de Caylus, as Roger's features 
were revealed. "I thought I knew that voice! 'Tis that upstart Breuc; 
my father's secretary! Your challenger is a fellow that Ath&iais 
picked up from the gutter!" 
u 
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Releasing his hold upon the Count, Roger sprang back. But it was 
too late. The coachman, the postilion and the two footmen must all 
have heard the shout, so the damage was done, and nothing now could 
possibly prevent them realising the cause of this deadly quarrel. White 
with fury and dismay Roger glared into the haughty, handsome face 
of Count Lucien de Rochambeau. 

“You crazy fooll" he burst out. “Since you suspected my identity 
had you not the sense to realise that its revelation would jeopardise 
your sister's honour?" 

De Caylus was staring at Roger uncomprehendingly. “S'blood! 
What means all this?" he exclaimed, turning swiftly to Count Lucien. 
“I've seen this man in your father's office; but why in thunder should 
you link his name with that of Ath&iais?" 

“The dog has been casting sheep’s eyes at her since she was fourteen," 
snapped the young Count. “But he wormed his way into the household 
and my father remained blind to it. 'Twould now appear that he has 
the unbelievable impertinence to set himself up as your rival, and 
would tty his hand at killing you to prevent your marriage." 

“So that's the way of it," de Caylus growled. “When the Abbe 
said that de la Tour d' Auvergne was with my unknown challenger 
methought that having failed to kill me himself he had hired some 
bravo to attempt it." 

“Your thought is worthy of you," cut in Roger. “But neither 
M. de laTour d' Auvergne, nor any other true gentleman, would entertain 
it for a moment." 

“And who are you, a dirty, mk-spilling scrivener, to judge what 
thoughts are becoming to a gentleman?" sneered Count Lucien. 

“For that I'll jBght you when I've finished with the Count!" flared 
Roger. “ 'TwiU be a chastisement long overdue. And I'd have you 
know that I am of as good a blood as you." 

“I'll not believe it! You're naught but an adventurer!" 

“Then you give the lie to M. I'Abbe de Perigord as well as to 
myself. He is acquainted with my unde, the Earl of Kildonan. My real 
name is Brook, and my father a Rear-Admiral of the British fleet." 

“I care not who you are!" stormed de Caylus. “I'U not now give 
any man satisfaction till I’ve possessed Ath&iais. Get hence!" 

“And I'll not let you while I live," cried Roger, drawing his sword. 
“She's for a better man than the debauched grandson of a negro 
slave!" 

De Caylus flushed under his sallow skin. Reaching a hand down to 
the floor he snatched up one of the swords that de Perigord had thrown 
in there, and bounded from the coach. 

“That's better!" Roger exclaimed, stepping back. “Let's seek an 
even piece of ground and flght it out." ^ 

“I'n not honour you by even the semblance of a proper meeting," 
bellowed de Caylus, now pale with rage. “I’ll kill you where you belong; 
here in this ditch." 

As he spoke he lunged with aU his force. Roger leapt sidewajrs— 
only just in time. He had barely thrown himself on guard when the 
Count came at him again. To his terror he knew that he had allowed 
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himself to be caught at a temble disadvantage. A few feet behind him 
lay a low bank and ditch; if he gave way it was a certainty that he 
would catch his heel on the bank and go sprawling backwards. 

Their blades met, held each other, parted and met again. Up — down. 
Up— down; at furious speed in clash after dash. De Caylus lunged 
again. Roger dared not retreat even by a pace. He let his knees go and 
ducked the thrust. The blade pierced his coat above the shoulder and 
seared like a hot iron across his sldn. 

He knew that the Count had drawn first blood, but that the 
wound was too slight to be of any consequence. For a moment the 
point of the sword remained caught in the cloth of his coat. Had he 
been better placed he might have seized the opportunity to stab upward 
at the Count; but he could not afford to risk it. Instead, before de 
Caylus had fully recovered, he leapt sideways and pivoted on his left 
heel. The success of the movement made him gasp with thankfulness. 
It had brought them round, so that when their swords met again his 
back was no longer to the ditth; he was facing towards the horses and 
his adversary towards the back of the coach. 

De Caylus was stni fighting all out, and Roger knew now what he 
was up against. The strength exerted against his own blade was so 
terrific that, every instant, he expected to have it forced down or 
struck from his hand. He now had enough space between the coach 
and the ditch to retreat, and he only saved himself from the fierce 
onslaught by giving back slowly, step by step, as each furious thrust 
was launched to kfil him. 

Suddenly he heard de la Tour d'Auvergne’s voice, raised in a 
shout. ''Beware! Behind you! Oh, Mere de Dieu!** 

The Vicomte, still mounted and at the head of the coach-team, was 
watching the fight with terrible apprehension. From his point of 
vantage he had suddenly seen something that the two combatants, 
their eyes fixed upon one another, seeknig to divine in them each 
coming move, had not. 

Count Lucien had picked up the other sword from the floor of the 
coach, slipped out of its far door and come round its back behind 
Roger. 

Aghast with amazement and dread de la Tour d' Auvergne had 
grasped the fact that the unscrupulous young man, evidently regarding 
the affray as no ordinary duel but an armed assault, was just about to 
stab Roger through the back. 

The shout put both antagonists off their stroke, and both, involun- 
tarily sprang away from one another to throw a sv^ glance over their 
shoulders. De Caylus, seeing nothing, swung back and came charging 
in again. Roger, finding himself half facing Count Lucien, realised his 
mortal peril and whipped right round to ward off his new antagonist's 
first lunge. 

He had barely done so when he heard the swift slither of de Caylus's 
feet behind him. He knew then that he was done. De Caylus alone was 
a match for any man in France, and the blade, even of a military cadet 
rising eighteen, added to his was more than any champion could have 
tackled. 
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In a wild attempt to save himself Roger abandoned all rules of 
fence. Pivoting on his right foot he scythed with his sword sideways, 
Hissing through the air it whipped past Count Lucien's eyes like a 
lash and, ending in a full half-circle, caused de Caylus to jerk back his 
head just as he delivered his thrust. Swivelling again, with one swift 
stroke Roger smashed down Couiit Lucien's sword, then did a thing he 
had never dreamed that he would have to do as a result of issuing a 
challenge. Springing past Count Lucien, he took to his heels and ran. 

Instantly, with wild shouts of triumph, the two of them were after, 
him. 

'Xet me have him,'" yelled the young Count. 'This scullion should 
wield a spit and not a sword. I'll teach him to play the highwayman 
and waylay a coach." 

"Leave him to me, boy!" bellowed de Caylus. "He is my affair!" 

As Roger fled down the road he was conscious that his face was 
scarlet. His whole body was aflame with shame, and with it was 
mingled fear. The back of his scalp prickled. At every step he took he 
expected to feel a sword pierce lus back and sear through his lungs. 
The thought of the disgrace of being killed in such a way, and, above 
aU, with de la Tour d* Auvergne looking on, was utterly unbearable. 
Yet he knew that if he faltered for a second, even before he could swing 
about and throw himself again on guard, lie would, within a minute, 
be choking out his life's blood. 

Red-hot tears sprang to his eyes as it flashed into his mind how 
Count Lucien would gloatingly relate the scene to Ath6iiais, and 
describe to her how they had killed her pasteboard champion like a 
yellow-livered cur. But, racked as he was with scalding humiliation, 
he could not bring himself to halt, and offer himself as a sacrifice to 
honour spitted on the cold steel that was flashing in his rear. 

Then it came to him that he was out-distancing his pursuers. Racing 
on, he forced himself to listen to their steps and attempt to assess how 
far they had dropped behind him. Another shout from de Caylus, 
taunting him as a vaunted English aristocrat and calling on him to turn 
and fight, told him that the Count must be a good twenty paces in 
his rear. 

He risked one swift glance over his shoulder. Count Lucien was 
miming silently and well, no more than six paces from his heels, and 
had the lead over the heavier de Caylus by some twenty yards. 

Suddenly Roger stopped dead and swung about. He did not attempt 
to throw hunself on guard but thmst out his sword and tensed his 
arm. Count Lucien had just time to make a downward stroke deflecting 
the point of Roger's blade from his chest to his thigh, then his own 
impetus carried him right on to it. The steel ripped through the upper 
part of his leg. With a wild cry, he twisted, dropped his sword and fell. 

Roger's blade was caught fast in the muscle, and de Caylus had 
already covered half the distance between them. Swiftly lifting his 
left foot, Roger jammed it down hard on Count Lucien's writhing 
body, gave a sharp tug, and freed his sword. He had one moment's 
breathing space and he used it to get well clear of the still squirming 
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Count. Throwing himself on guard in the middle of the road, he panted 
at de Caylus: 

“Now we're man to man again, we'll see if an Englishman's not as 
good as a French nigger! Kill me if you can!" 

Again their blades clashed, dung together, slithered and parted; 
only to rasp and send the sparks flying again a second later. Up — down. 
Up — down. Lunge— stamp. Parry— twist. Up— down. Up — down. 
Feint — ^stamp — ^thrust. Clash — clash — dash. 

Roger's breath was coming quickly now. In running for his life he 
had used up his first wind. But de Caylus was no better off, as the 
pursuit had taken a lot of his breath out of him. While giving chase 
to Roger he had thrown aside the white powdered wig in which he 
had come from Versailles, and the lingering afterglow of the sunset 
showed his coarse, crisp black hair, matted in tight curls to his skuU. 
His thick-lipped mouth hung slightiy open and two rows of fine white 
teeth gleamed from it in a ferocious smile. The yellowish whites of his 
eyes were slightly bloodshot and they glittered like those of a wild 
boar avid for the kill. 

He was still superbly confident and he took risks that Roger would 
not have dared to take; yet Roger could not get through Ms guard. 
Their eyes never left one another's for a second; but both of them 
knew that de la Tour d' Auvergne had come up with some of de Caylus's 
people and was ordering them to carry Count Lucien back to the coach. 

So far Roger had required every iota of his skill to defend himself 
from the violence of the Count's attack; but now, de Caylus, realising 
at last that he was up against an antagonist worthy of him, began to 
fight more warily, wMch enabled Roger to attempt some of his favomite 
thrusts. 

Four times they circled round one another, then he delivered a 
lunge that he had learned from Monsieur St. Paul, the ex-musketeer 
fencing-master of Rennes. It very nearly did the trick, but de Caylus 
jerked himself as upright as a matador on tiptoe before a charging bull, 
and Roger's blade, missing him by a quarter inch, ripped through the 
satin lapels of his coat. 

Again, for a space they circled warily; then again Roger came in, 
this time with a thrust that had defeated him m one of Ms practice bouts 
only a few days before. But the Count must have known it. Quick as 
lightning he parried, made a swift encircling movement that almost 
forced Roger's sword from Ms hand, and stabbed straight at Ms eyes. 

Roger jerked aside Ms head and the gleaming blade slithered past 
Ms ear; but Ms evasive action had been so violent that it threw Mm off 
Ms balance. For a second he was poised on the ball of one foot, then 
he tripped and fell. 

With a cry of triumph de Caylus was upon him, Ms sword drawn 
back to skewer him to the ground. Roger flung Mmself sideways, rolled 
over twice and was brought up by the roadside bank edging the ditch. 
As de Caylus came at him again he squirmed over into the ditch, 
twisted, and came up with one knee on the bank. Throwing up Ms 
sword his luck, arid not Ms judgment, enabled him to parry the thrust. 

For a moment they fought with renewed ferocity, the Count 
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striving with might and main to jBbtiish his antagonist while he had him 
half crouching in the ditch. The very fury of his attack proved his 
temporary undoing. Instead of confining himself to thrusts he fought 
wild, using all his giant strength to beat down Roger's guard. Suddenly 
his sword snapped off short at the hilt. 

As de Caylus jumped back it was Roger's turn to give a cry of 
triumph. Coming to his feet he sprang out of the ditch and rushed 
upon his adversary. But, before he could get into position to lunge 
the Count had flung the hilt of his broken sword in his face. 

Roger ducked, but just not quickly enough. The sword hilt caught 
him on the forehead, bounced from it and felt with a clang on to the 
road. For a moment he was half stunned and stood tottering there. 
De Caylus meanwhile had leapt back once more and cast a frantic 
glance round. His eye fell upon Count Lucien’s sword, which had been 
left lying by the roadside some fifteen yards away. Rushing towards it, 
he snatched it up. 

By the time Roger had recovered from his knock on the head 
sufficiently to advance again, de Caylus was on guard and ready for 
him. Again the deepening shadows echoed to the clash of swords. Up — 
down. Up — down. Thrust — ^stamp — sparry. Clash — clash — clash. 

But both the combatants were tired now. Neither had had a chance 
to take off their coats or neckbands, and both Were streaming with 
sweat. Panting, gasping, their clothes disordered, their faces haggard 
and the perspiration trickling into their eyes, they fought doggedly on. 
Each thrust they gave grew weaker yet neither could get past the 
other's guard. 

Suddenly de Caylus made a desperate bid to end matters. Charging 
in on Roger he lifted his sword high and lunged downwards. It was a 
cunning but unorthodox stroke, since it left its deliverer's breast 
temporarily exposed; yet it was the one that had defeated de la Tour 
d' Auvergne two months before. 

Having heard the Vicomte describe exactly how it had been 
adnodnistered Roger knew the pass. It was his opportunity. Instead of 
endeavouring to parry the stroke he delivered a counter thrust himself. 
Lunging with every ounce of his remaining strength he went almost to 
his buees as he followed through, his left arm flung straight out behind 
him. De Caylus's blade passed harmlessly over his shoulder; his own 
pierced the Count through the heart and came out six inches behind 
his back. 

For a moment de Caylus remained standing there, his eyes goggling. 
Then the blood gushed from his mouth and, with a horrible choking 
noise, he crashed to the ground. The falling body wrenched Roger's 
sword-hilt from his hand; he staggered back, swayed dfunkenly, and 
fell himself. 

Almost overcome with exhaustion he lay gasping for breath in the 
middle of the road; then, dimly, he heard someone shouting at him. 
De la Tour d' Auvergne had ridden up and, wild with excitement, was 
congratulating him on his victory. Another voice joined in, and as 
Roger struggled panting to his knees he saw de Perigord coming at a 
limping run towards him. 
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“ Twas a marvel!” cried the Abb6. "That final thrust of yours was 
superb! By the most cursed luck I missed the beginning. Before I could 
get to my coach you had all disappeared, and in followii^, my fool of a 
man took the wrong fork of the road a quarter of a mile back. But 
there is blood on your face. Are you badly hurt?" 

“Nay,” gasped Roger. "I’ve naught but a si^tch on the shoulder; 
and a cut on the head— where his sword-hilt strudc— when he threw 
it at me.” 

The Abbe cast a glance at de Caylus’s prostrate body. "He’ll throw 
no more sworci-hilts,” he said grimly. “I left the doctor in my coach, 
and the coach just round the bend of the road behind us; the less 
he knows the better. Unless you need his ministrations yourself, ’tis 
pointless to call him.” 

"I pray you do so, Abbe,” cut in the Vicomte. "Count Lucien de 
Rochambeau is wounded and should have attention.” 

"What!” exclaimed de P6rigord. “Did he fhftn join in the fight?” 

Roger nodded. "The young caitiS sought to strike me down from 
behind. But worse! While I was parleymg at the coach door he 
off my mask and, like an imbecile, cried aloud both my nami^ and his 
sister’s. So all is known. De Caylus’s people will be retailing the story 
to half Paris before another hour is past." 

“Sacrd bleu/ Then the question of your returning to your mother is 
settled for you. You must fly instantly! To horse, man! To horse!” 

De la Torn: d’ Auvergne manoeuvred Roger’s mormt round for him, 
and cried: “The Abb6 is right! Yoru: life will depend on the distance you 
can put between Paris and yourself before morning.” 

"One moment!” muttered Roger, and putting his foot on de Caylus’s 
carcase he began to tug upon his sword to get it free. 

The Vicomte went on quickly to de P^rigord. "I had Coimt Lucien 
carried back to their coach. One of the footmen is wounded also. I had 
to shoot him before we could bring them to a halt. ’Twould be wW to 
leave ypur doctor to do what he can for them, and get away from here 
as quickly as possible yourself. In your place I would go into biding for 
a while.” 

The Abb4 considered for a moment, then he said! "Nay, ’tis not 
necessary. I saw only the end of the fight, not its beginning, and ^all 
maintain that having dehvered M. le Chevalier de Brook’s message to 
M. de Caylus I was in no way responsible for what followed. But your 
case, mon cher Vicomte, is very different. Since you pistolled one of the 
servants, and played a major part in holding up the coach, you have 
laid yourself open to most serious charges.” 

"I know it, and intend to seek safety in flight.” 

Having recovered his sword Roger moimted his horse, and said 
to the Abb6: "I’ve no choice now but to bid you farewell; but I thank 
you mig htily for your help in this night’s work and pray that no ill 
will come to you on account of it.” 

"Fear not for me,” de Perigord smiled. “To make my innocence 
the more p lain I intend to drive on to de Caylus's petite maison and, 
with appropriate face, prepare them there to receive his body. Besides, 
the night is yet young, and the beautiful Olympe should not be deprived 
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of her supper. TU carry her back to Passy in my coach and do my poor 
best to console her for the loss of her rich lover/* 

Roger could not help laughing. "Abbe, you are incorrigible! May 
your zest for enjoyment never flag; and may we meet again to talk 
of this night at our ease, over a good bottle.” 

"We will, mon ami. If a warrant is issued to prevent your return I 
will seek you out when I go to England. In the meantime pray bear 
my greetings to Lord and Lady Grey, and to Mr. Pitt, should you see 
him. Take occasion also to wait upon your uncle, and tell my Lord 
Kildonan to bring me news of you when next he comes to Paris.” 

J)e la Tour d* Auvergne had already turned his horse in the direction 
of Sevres. Roger followed suit, and with shouts of farewell they 
galloped ofl into the gathering darkness. 

After two miles they eased their pace and walked their horses 
to give them a breather. It was the Vicomte who broke the silence, 
by saying a little coldly; 

"From de Perigord's parting messages I gather that your mother 
lives in England, and that you are, in fact, an Englishman?” 

‘”Tis true,” Roger admitted. "My real name is Brook.” 

"Then may one ask why you have always given yourself out to 
be a Frenchman from the German provinces?** 

"*Twas not through any wish to deceive a good friend such as 
yourself,** Roger assured him quickly. "It came about through my 
once having narrowly escaped being mobbed by some sailors who had 
ample cause to hate the English; and, later, to unsay what I had already 
said to various people seemed to invite too many needless complications, 
De P&igord discovered the truth only because he heard me babbling 
while unconscious from a blow on the head, and it then transpired 
that he is acquainted with my imcle. The story of how I came to France 
and entered M. de Rochambeau's service is a long one. I have often 
meant to tell it you, but no suitable occasion ever seemed to occur. 
I do trust that you are not offended by my having failed to make 
you this confidence?** 

"Nay, not the least, now I understand the reason for your reticence. 
I was wondering, though, if Athenms knows that you are an Englishman 
and of noble birth.*' 

"Yes, she has done so for a long time past. But why do you ask?” 

"Because it seemed to me that if she knew your secret and had 
long regarded you as her equal, she could not help but love you,” 

"Monsieur le Vicomte, you pay me a great compliment.” 

"No more than is your due as a most handsome and gallant gentle- 
man. The romance of your situation, too, could hardly fail to appeal 
to any maiden, and, since you have told her this long story of yours, 
I can only assume that at times you must have managed to meet in 
private. Loving her as you do you would have been scarce human had 
you not attempted it.” 

Roger sighed. "Were anyone else to question me on this I*d deny 
it with my l^t breath; but, to you, I will avow it. Athenals and I have 
met many times in secret and we love one another very dearly.” 
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"I should have had the wit to guess it/' murmured the Vicomte; 
then, after a moment, he added: ‘That being so, I find it surprising 
that you did not attempt to elope together." 

"We toyed with the idea," Roger admitted '^But almost from the 
first both of us knew in our hearts that we could never marrv " 

"Why so?" 

"The sword of religion lies between us. I am a Protestant, and 
neither of us are prepared to give up our faith for that of the other. 
We recognised that our love must remain no more than a romantic 
attachment." 

"Yet you knew that she must marry, and marry soon?" 

"We accepted that. But both of us pinned our hopes upon her 
being given a husband who would love her and whom she’ would 
grow to love." 

'" 'Twas a slender hope," remarked the Vicomte cynically, "seeing 
the manner in which such marriages are arranged." 

"Nay, not so sleiider in her case. Both she and I knew of your 
devotion to her and discussed it many times. She vowed that she would 
be mighty pleased to have so true a gentleman as yourself for her 
husband and would give all her mind to proving a good and loyal wife. 
'Twas as savage a blow to us as to you when her father chose M. de 
Caylus for her." 

"Aye, 'twas damnable ill-fortune; and I feel it to be more than ever 
so in view of what you tell me. Her romantic love for you is a thing 
apart. If her thoughts were already favourably engaged towards me, 

I vow I would have won her affections after a few months of marriage, 
and made her happy. Whereas, instead, her situation has become 
most desperate." 

"I know it," muttered Roger gloomily. "Coxmt Lucien ruined my 
whole plan. Once 'tis noised abroad that her father's secretary fought 
on her behalf everyone will put the worst construction on it. Even 
were it given out that I was a Prince of the Blood, who had been 
living in the household incognito, it could not save her from the 
scandal of having had an affair while still an unmarried girl." 

The Vicomte nodded. "M. de Rochambeau will force her to take 
the veil. 'Tis his only possible course, consonant with honour, in such a 
situation." 

"Yes; 'tis a tragedy; and I have but one consolation. She swore to 
me upon the cross that she would rather enter a convent than wed 
de Caylus; so my act to-night has burdened her with no worser fate 
than she would otherwise have decreed for herself." 

"Do you really believe that she would have carried out her threat?" ' 

"I am certain of it. 'Twas all I could manage a week back to 
dissuade her from def^g her father; and when I told her I had 
arranged this meeting she would have burnt her boats to prevent it, 
had I not vowed that I meant to fight de Caylus whether she did 
or no." 

"Will you attempt to see her before leaving?" 

"Nay. We have no rendezvous, and 'twould make her case worse 
than ever did I force my way in upon her. I had meant to arrange a 
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meeting to-morrow morning but now I dare not stay for that/' As he 
spoke, Roger urged his mount into a canter and added: ''Come! Every 
moment is precious. Now our horses are rested let us push on." 

After another long gallop they eased their pace again and the 
Vicomte said: ''Mon ami, I cannot keep this up. My old wound is 
paining me too badly. You must go on alone." 

"Mart dieur exclaimed Roger. "I had forgotten it, and marvel 
now that you have stayed the pace so far. Tis the best of reasons for 
us remaining together, though; for should it reopen it may cause 
you to faint.” 

" Twill not reopen, provided I take my time for the rest of the 
way. But that, you cannot afford to do." 

Roger knew it only too well; but, once again, he was not thinking 
on the same lines as his companion. The Vicomte had in mind the 
hue and cry that would soon be raised after the slayer of de Caylus, 
whereas he was concerned with the urgency of his getting back to 
Paris for the conference at which the Archbishop of Toulouse was to 
give his fateful decision. The meeting with de Caylus had taken much 
longer than he had thought would be the case and he still had over 
half the distance back to the H6tel de Rochambeau to cover. He 
would be late anyhow, and if he delayed to keep de la Tour d' Auvergne 
company he might miss the meeting altogether; yet he felt that he 
could not leave his friend who was now suffering, as well as in danger 
on his account; so he said firmly: "I'll not go on and leave you exposed 
to a greater risk of capture than myself." 

"For me, capture would mean, at worst, a reprimand from the 
King and a spell in the Bastille; whereas for you it would mean death." 

“True. Yet seeing the jeopardy in which you have placed yourself 
for me, I cannot bring myself to leave you." 

De la Tour d’ Auvergne shook his head impatiently. "I mean to 
seek sanctuary on my father's estates; as, once ttiere, 'tis most unlikely 
that anything less than a charge of treason would be pressed against 
me. But the roads to Brittany and England are divergent, so we 
would have to part company in another hour or two in any event. 
I beg, nay, I insist, that you should use the time to the best possible 
advantage. Otherwise, if you are caught. I'll always believe that but 
for me you would have got away, and have your death upon my 
conscience." 

"In that case you leave me no option," Roger replied with a feeling 
of relief that he could not repress. "But I pray you make what haste 
you can, so as to be well dear of Paris before morning." 

" Twm be hours yet before warrants can be issued for us." 

"I trust so. But since you axe in no condition to ride hard 'tis 
doubly impottant that you should set out for Brittany with a minimum 
of delay." 

"I shall not ride," the Vicomte announced, "but travel by post- 
chaise with a team of six; and while my man is making the necessary 
arrangements I intend to call at the H6tel de Rochambeau." 

"You plan, then, to wait on Ath^nais and tell her what has 
occurred?" said Roger; and, as de la Tour d' Auvergne nodded, he went 
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Oil quickly: Tm mighty glad of that. J had been racking my wits 
without avail, for some means of getting our news to her. I pray you 
make my adieus and explain the necessity under which I lie to depart 
without taking leave of her in person/' 

The Vicomte hesitated. *T intended only to make my own adieus 
and, whilst doing so, offer formal condolences on her fiance having 
been killed in a duel, as though I had but just heard it. Since she 
knew of your intentions she will realise immediately who killed him." 

"Heavens, man! Why stick at that?" Roger expostulated. " 'Tis 
but half the tale and will not give her warning of the storm which 
is about to break above her loyely head as a result of her brother's 
malice and stupidity. 'Twas to prepare her to meet her father's wrath 
on my account that I was seelmg some way to get news to her; and, 
since you've a mind to say farewell to her before setting out for 
Brittany, 'tis the perfect opportunity." 

"That's sound enough and, could I see her alone, I would willingly 
both tell her all and give her your messages. But you seem to forget 
that Madame Marie-Ange is certain to be present at our interview." 

"What if she is! She, too, wiU be in fidl possession of the truth by 
to-morrow morning. There is naught to be gained by withholding it 
from her overnight. I beg you to speak openly before both of them, 
so that at least Athenais may have a little time to take stock of her 
situation." 

"I had not looked at it that way before, but you are right," the 
Vicomte declared. "Now you must tarry no longer. God speed you, 
and a safe journey." 

"And to you, dear friend!" replied Roger feelingly. "I'll ne'er forget 
your kindness, and I trust we'll meet again in happier circumstances." 

The two young men clasped hands firmly, then Roger pressed his 
knees into his horse ^d urged it forward. 

It was nearly half-past nine and darkness had fallen. The conference 
had been called for ten o'clock, and Roger doubted if he could get 
to it much before half-past. He no longer cared a straw if the Marquis 
should be angry at his lateness, but he was desperately anxious now 
lest the meeting should prove a short one and the decision be taken 
before his arrival. Since he could not have galloped his horse for the 
best part of nine miles he had so far lost little time unavoidably; but 
in an endeavour to make up some of the leeway caused by de Caylus's 
reluctance to fight, he dug his heels into his horse's flanks and forced 
him to go all out. 

In spite of the semi-darkness he made good going all through the 
outskirts of Paris, and even when he reached the cobbled streets still 
did not spare his fast-failing mount. A church clock was striking the 
quarter after ten as he passed the Tuilleries. Five minutes later, he 
clattered past a long line of waiting coaches outside the Hdtel de 
Rochambeau, and turned into its courtyard. 

Flinging himself off the steaming horse he threw the bridle to a 
groom, who- had come running out of the stable at the sound of the 
hoof-beats on the pave. Then he ran to the door of the mansion. 
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As he reached it a sudden thought struck him. It was now too 
late to go up to his room and tidy himself before the meeting, as he 
had planned, and, although he could do that downstairs, he could 
not appear before the Marquis wearing a sword. Swiftly unbuckling 
his weapon he leant it against the stonework in a dark corner of the 
porch, where it would be easy for him to reclaim it on his way out. 

On his entering the hall the two footmen on duty exclaimed in 
dismay at the blood on his face, but with a muttered word to them 
that his injury was nothing to worry about, he dived into the powder- 
closet. Having washed his face and hands and tidied his hair he called 
to one of the men to brush the dust off his clothes, then dashed upstairs. 

In his office he found his assistant in a state of excited apprehension 
on his behalf. The Marquis had been furious at Roger's disappearance 
and had ordered Paintendre to prepare the conference table but 
refused his offer to take notes. 

As the easiest explanation for his lateness, the abrasion on his 
forehead and the rip in the shoulder of his coat where de Caylus's 
sword had tom it, Roger said abruptly that he had been set upon by 
footpads, then asked: "‘Are they all inside? How long have they been 
assembled?" 

"No more than a quarter of an hour," Paintendre replied. "Most 
of them were here and arguing well before ten, but the Archbishop of 
Toulouse was a little late." 

That the new Prime Minister had kept the appointment was aU 
Roger wished to know. Taking a piece of paper he hastily scrawled 
upon it, 

Monsdgneur, 

My service and most humble apologies for such inconvenience as my 
absence may have caused you, I had the misfortune to be attacked by 
footpads and was rendered incapable of returning to attend you earlier. 

He would not have bothered, but for a sudden fear that unless he 
offered some explanation the Marquis might, in a fit of cold anger, 
send him from the room as soon as he appeared. With the paper in his 
hand he opened the door of the council chamber as noiselessly as he 
could, slipped quietly inside, and gave a swift look round. 

The fifteen nobles who had attended the previous afternoon’s 
gathering were all present and with them, seated on the Marquis’s 
right, was Lom6nie de Brieime, Archbishop of Toulouse, now Prime 
Minister of France. The prelate was wearing the violet robes of his 
ecclesiastical dignity and, with one alabaster hand, was toying with a 
great diamond and sapphire cross suspended from his neck by a satin 
ribbon. 

As Roger entered de Castries was giving details of the naval 
preparations at Brest for the seizure of the Dutch ports. The 
Archbishop was listening to him attentively, but the Marquis was 
drawing figures on the wad of paper that lay before him and, looking 
up as the door opened, glowered at Roger. Tiptoeing round the big 
oval table Roger placed the note he had written by the Marquis’s 
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hand, made a low bow, and tiptoed away again towards his own little 
table beside the door. 

On sitting down he was conscions of a sudden wave of relief. It was 
the last time that he would ever make his “humble service" to this 
frigid and heartless aristocrat. In another hour or two he would be his 
own master again, for a time at least; and, within a week, either free 
for good of this hateful subservience or occupying a condemned cell. 
Brushing the thought aside he gave aU his attention to the meeting. 

Within a few minutes he realised that it was, so far, no more than a 
repetition of that held the previous day. Evidently de Rayneval and 
the Comte de Maillebois had already made their reports on the situation 
in the United Provinces, and now the Ministers were outlining the state 
of immediate readiness of the French armed forces to undertake a 
lightning stroke. 

As the phrases and arguments that he had heard before rolled 
smoothly from the tongues of de Breteuil, de Polignac and the rest, 
Roger's mind began to wander. In vivid flashes he saw again the 
critical phases of the terrible combat in which he had so recently 
engaged. He recalled de Perigord's <^ical smile as he annoimced his 
intention of carrying the dead man's mistress off to supper, and the 
Vicomte’s announcement that he meant to wait upon Athtoais before 
setting out on his flight to Brittany. He wondered anxiously and 
sorrowfully what would become of Athenais, and if he would ever 
see her again. To his acute distress he had to admit to himself that it 
was most improbable, since nothing now could prevent her being 
immured in a convent, and, if he did succeed in escaping to England, 
he Would never be able to return to France without imperilling his life. 

A full hour Went by and the Archbishop was asking the opinion of 
the Foreign Secretary, who had not yet spoken. M. de Montmorin 
showed none of his hesitation of the previous afternoon but now came 
out openly on the side of the camarilla that had plotted for war. 

As Roger listened with half an ear he realised that the all-important 
decision would, at last, soon be taken, and that he must pull himself 
together. For the past half-hour he had been feeling completely 
e^diausted. During his ride back to Paris the excitement of his victory 
and the urgency of getting to the meeting had prevented him from 
being fully conscious of his physical state. But, since he had been 
sitting in the council chamber he had felt with increasing severity the 
strain he had been through. The duel alone had proved a most gmelliag 
ordeal and in it he had sustained certain injuries, hardly noticed at the 
time, but now n^igging at him. The blood from the cut on his shoulder 
had dried and his shirt was sticking to it, so that it hurt every time he 
moved; the place where de Cayius’s sword-hilt had struck hun on the 
forehead had swollen into a big lump which throbbed dully. 

The Comt^ de Montmorin had hardly ceased speakmg when the 
Marquis came in to the attack. At first his tone was restrained and as 
he arrayed his well-reasoned argbnents Roger was trying to think 
what he must do when the meeting ended. 

The bulk of the money he had saved while in the service of M. de 
Rochambeau was in a separate bag, with the Marquis's bulhon, in the 
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coffrei-fort that lay in the office outside, and to it he had the key. As 
soon as the meeting was over and the Marquis had gone to his own 
apartments he must collect that, and, he reminded himself with 
Scottish carefulness, help himself to a further twenty louis that were 
due to him for the month of August that had just expired. Then he 
would slip downstairs, collect his sword, saddle the best horse in the 
stable, and so away. 

He felt that de la Tour d'Auvergne had been right in his contention 
that it would be morning before warrants were issued for their arrest, 
and he wondered if he dared risk attempting to see Athenais. The urge 
to give her what consolation he could, and the longing to hold her in 
his arms again, were almost overwhelming, but on several counts he 
decided most reluctantly against it. 

In such foreboding circumstances a final meeting, far from consoling 
Athenais, could only harrow her still further; and his own hope of 
safety lay in reaching one of the Channel ports before his description 
could be circulated in them, and all captains sailing for England 
instructed to detain him. To reach Athenais at all he would have to 
wait imtil the whole household was asleep, then make his way like a 
burglar to her bedroom. If he was discovered there her father might 
well kill her, and, even if he got away again undetected, to give several 
precious hours to such a project would almost certainly result in his 
own capture and death. 

The Marquis's voice had risen and he was now speaking much more 
rapidly, Roger had never before seen him display such passion and 
forcefulness. His blue eyes flashing he leaned towards the Archbishop 
and hammered home his thesis. France was on the verge of irretrievable 
ruin and open anarchy. Only one thing could save the monarchy, the 
Church and the nobility. The people's thoughts must be diverted from 
the hopeless tangle of intemal affairs to sudden, unexpected and 
glorious triumphs beyond the frontiers. The lightning subjugation of 
the United Provinces would fill France's empty coffers, and give her a 
breathing space to reorganise. Before the nation had time to consider 
intemal grievances again the Dutch ports could be made the bases of a 
French Armada and the people worked up to a fever pitch of excitement 
at the prospect of fresh conquests. By next summer the invasion 
could be launched and the final blow against England strack. The 
autumn of 'eighty-eight would see the power of peifldious Albion for 
ever broken and France rich, prosperous, unchallengeable, the Mistress 
of the Empire of the World. 

The Archbishop's face remained calm and impassive. He continued 
to toy with his heavy jewelled cross and neither by word nor gesture 
gave the faintest indication as to if the Marquis's impassioned harangue 
had made the least impression on him. Yet everyone in the room 
knew that he was- a shallow, vain and intensely ambitious man. 
M. de Rochambeau was offering him a way of escape from innumerable 
difficulties with which it was far beyond his very limited capacities to 
deal. And, far more; for if this audadous and cunningly conceived plan 
succeeded he would go down to history as greater than Rosney, greater 
than Mazarin, greater than Colbert, greater even than Richelieu. He 
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would be the most powerful Prime Minister that France had ever 
known and, if he wished, there would then be few obstacles to his 
ending his days upon the Papal throne. Could any vain, ambitious 
prelate possibly resist such a temptation? 

As the Marquis ceased speaking there fell a deathly silence in the 
room. No one moved a muscle and all eyes were riveted with fascinated 
expectation on the Archbishop's pale face. Slowly he turned to M. de 
Rochambeau, and said: 

'‘Monsieur le Marquis, you are right. Only a bold course can now 
save France from hideous disaster. You have won me to your plan and 
I con^atulate you upon it. I give my authority for M. de Montmorin 
to write a letter in the terms you suggest to the Dutch Republican 
leaders, pledging them the armed support of France in their rising 
against the Stadtholder." 

Silence fell again for a second. The Marquis was pale as a ghost 
but his eyes flashed with triumph. Suddenly the others gave vent to 
their feelings. As the Archbishop stood up to leave the table they 
broke into a noisy uproar of jubilaiit congratulation. Fawning upon 
him and flattering him as the greatest statesman that France had 
known for a dozen generations they accompanied him downstairs, 
and for some ten minutes Roger was left alone. 

Since he knew that the Marquis and some of the others would 
return, as soon as they had seen the Archbishop to his coach, he 
remained where he was, standing by his table, now the prey of almost 
overwhelming emotions. 

The treacherous subjugation of the United Provinces by a coup 
d*etat on the loth of September — ^the first and all-important step m the 
plot that must lead to the destruction of Britain — ^was now inevitable, 
except for one slender possibility; and he alone, if fortune favoured him, 
had the power to give his country that chance. He was still convinced 
that if France Was faced with immediate war with England and 
Prussia she would not dare to implement her promise to the Dutch 
Republicans. If the British Cabinet had news of what was afoot they 
stiU might hesitate to take the plunge and issue an instant ultimatum. 
If they did hesitate they Would be lost. But before^they even had a 
chance to take a decision they must be placed in full possession of the 
facts, and no one but himself was in a position to carry these facts across 
the Channel. It was now close on midnight of the zSth-zgth August, 
so there were only twelve clear days before the mine was to be sprung. 
The Cabinet would need at least six days if effective counter-measures 
were to be taken to prevent the coup. That meant that he had six days 
in which to get to London — and by morning half the pohce in France 
would be hunting him for murder. 

He was still immersed in the terrible responsibility that had been 
thrust upon him when M. de Rochambeau came back into the room, 
accompanied by Messieurs de Montmorin and de Rayneval. 

“Now for the letter!" said the Marquis eagerly. “While we take 
care of that you, de Rayneval, had best order your baggage to be 
carried downstairs and get into your travelling things. Not a moment 
must be lost in transmitting the despatch; and, le^ the Archbishop 
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weaken overnight, you must be well on your way to the Hague by 
morning. Then it will be too late for any last moment shilly-shallying 
to rob us of our triumph.'' 

"You are right. Marquis!" cried de Rayneval. "I'll make my 
preparations with all speed and rejoin you here the instant I am done;" 
and he hurried from the room. 

The Marquis glanced at Roger. "'You have parchment there? Take 
down my words in a clear hand. Address the letter to His Excellency, 
Mynheer van Berkel, Pensionary of Amsterdam; for submission to 
Their High Mightinesses the States-'General of the United Provinces, 
and aU whom it may concern." 

Roger tried his quill and wrote the superscription, then he took 
down the despatch as the Marquis dictated it. The document was 
short and to the point; a clear and unequivocal promise of armed 
support by France should this prove necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of a new Dutch Republican Government in which 
for the future all sovereign powers of the United Provinces were to be 
vested. 

When they had done the Comte de Montmorin signed the letter 
and produced a big seal from a satin-lined box that he had brought 
with him. Roger fetched wax from his office and the document was 
duly sealed with the impress of the Foreign Minister to His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVI of France. 

It was now close on midnight. M. de Montmorin pleaded fatigue 
and, having congratulated the Marquis once more, took his departure, 
leaving M. de Rochambeau and Roger alone together. 

For all his iron self-discipline the Marquis could hardly contain his 
excitement, while he waited for M. de Rayneval to return and collect 
the letter. Pacing up and down with his hands clasped behind his back 
he muttered to Roger: 

"This is a great night, Breuc, a great night! You have been privileged 
to witness an historic occasion. For more than twelve months I have 
laboured tirelessly, and now, on the delivery of this despatch, I shall 
be^ to reap my reward. This time next year you will see the real 
fruits of my work for France. 'Tis then that we shall witness the 
downfall of the avaricious, unscrupulous English. 'Tis then that their 
accursed island will at last be overwhelmed, and the FUur-de-Lys of 
France fly unchallenged on every sea." 

For a moment the veil of the Marquis's aloof passivity was lifted 
and Roger could see the hatred and ambition seething in his brain. 
With a flash of intuition he realised that the vain, empty Archbishop 
must faU like com before the scythe of the reaper in front of this 
imperialistic juggernaut. It was not Lomenie de Brienne who, if this 
conspiracy of conquest succeeded, would be the all-powerful Prime 
Minister of a Europe under the heel of France, or de BreteuU, or de 
Castries, or de Polignac; it would be the Marechal Due de Rochambeau. 

Suddenly there was a commotion outside in the office. Both Roger 
and the Marquis turned towards the door. It was flung violently open 
and Count Lucien staggered in. 
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As his glance fell on Roger he let out a yell of mingled surprise and 
rage; 

*'Mort du diable! To find you here was beyond my wildest hopes! 
But for this final audacity you'll pay with your neck!” 

Swinging round on his father, he shouted: "Do'st know the snake 
that thou hast harboured here? He had wounded me and killed 
de Caylus this very night! Aye, and the cur has brought indelible 
shame upon our house. He has seduced Athenais!” 

Roger overturned the small table behind which he stood and jumped 
for the door. But it was too late. Attracted by Count Lucien's shouts 
the two footmen had come running upstairs; with them, in the of&ce, 
were Paintendre and the returning M. de Rayneval. The way was 
blocked and Roger was unarmed. He knew that he was trapped. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE THREE FUGITIVES 

F 0 R a second all seven men remained absolutely motionless, as 
though posed in some dramatic tableaux vivant; three on the inner side 
of the open doorway and four on the outer. Suddenly they came to life. 

'"Seize him!” cried Count Lucien to the footmen. "Seize him, and 
call the Archers of the Guard!” 

The footmen were just behind M. de Rayneval, As they pushed 
past him to obey, Roger acted. Thrusting Count Lucien aside with one 
hand he slammed the door to with the other, locked it and pulled the 
key out. Turning his back to the door, he faced father and son. 

The young Count gave a shout: "Break down the door! Break down 
the door!” And* those outside began to hammer upon it. 

The Marquis's face was now chalk-white. "It cannot be true,” 
he gasped. " ’Tis like a nightmare! I’ll not believe it!” 

Roger's shove had sent Count Lucien reeling against a gilded console 
table fixed to the wall. The blood was seeping through a bandage on his 
thigh, and with one foot slightly raised he clung to the table for support. 

"You'll have ample proof soon enough. Monsieur,” he cried. "My 
own blood is first testimony to what I say, and de Caylus's servants will 
have carried the story of the fight to a hundred ears by now.” 

"And whose fault is that?” Roger snapped. "Had you not snatched 
off my mask and given free rein to your imbecile tongue no one would 
ever have known who it was that challenged de Caylus to fight, or 
why.” 

"Mask! Challenge!” exclaimed the Marquis. "What means all this? 
For God's sake tell me plainly what has occurred.” 

"De Caylus and myself were returning from Versaffles to his 
house in the Bois de Metfdon,” said Count Lucien hurriedly. "Our 
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coach was held up by this churl and some friends of his. They wounded 
one of the servants then attacked us, forcing us to fight.'' 

''You cowardly assassin! Why not stick to the truth?" Roger cried, 
trembling with rage. "My friends accompanied me only to see fair 
play. Since de Caylus refused the civil challenge that I sent I was 
forced to taunt him to a fight; but when we did fight it was man to 
man; until you sneaked up on me from the rear and tried to run me 
through the back. Yet even then I bested both of you single-handed and, 
having marked you well, slew him in fair fight." 

The Marquis stared at him with unbelieving eyes. "You killed de 
Caylus in single combat? I'll not believe it! He was one of the finest 
swordsmen in all France." 

Roger shrugged. "Disbelieve it then, if you wish. Those who saw 
it will vouch for what I say." 

To make themselves heard they now had to shout, as the people 
outside had fetched implements and were endeavouring to break down 
the door; but it was of heavy oak with a good stout lock and at present 
only quivered at the blows that rained upon it. 

"\Wiat quarrel had you with de Caylus?" the Marquis asked 
suddenly, still seeking to grasp the rights' of this terrible affair. 

Lucien replied for Roger with his accustomed venom. "He killed 
the Count to prevent his wedding Athenais. Did I not tell you, Monsieur, 
that this viper has become her lovei? Had I not unmasked him he would 
have achieved his end of remaining on here and keeping her for his 
mistress." 

" Tis a lie!" roared Roger. "I'll not deny that I love Ath6nais, but 
I would have been happy to see her wed to any decent man." 

The Marquis passed a hand across his eyes. "You!" he stammered, 
"You, my daughter's lover. Mort DieuI The shame of it will kill me!" 

The hammering upon the door forced Rogei to raise his voice still 
higher, as he cried: "I said that I loved her, not that I was her lover; 
and there is a vast difference in the terms," 

"Who would believe you?" sneered the Count. "Not I, for one," 

"Thou art right!'' moaned the Marquis. Mere de Jesu! 

What have I done to deserve this? That my wretch of a daughter 
should give herself to the embraces of one little better than a serf!" 

"Damn you!" snarled Roger, with a sudden flash of vindictiveness. 
" 'Tis good, for once, to see your arrogance humbled." 

Lucien leaned forward, " 'Twas but another lie then, about your 
being of noble birth?" 

The door was creaking now. Someone had found a crowbar and was 
trying to lever it from its sockets. Roger knew that there was no 
time to spare for arguments and flung back: "Believe what you like, 
I care not," and too^ a step towards the long line of windows. 

But the Marquis clutched at this straw which might salve his 
injured pride. Side-stepping to bar Roger's path, he cried: "What 
is this story? Since you kUled de Caylus you must be a remarkably fine 
swordsman. Have you the right to bear arms?" 
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Roger ignored the question and shouted: ''Stand from my path, or 
'twill be the worse for you." 

Count Lucien's voice came, now from his rear. "He says he's the 
nephew of an Earl, and that his father is an Admiral of the English 
Fleet. The Abbe de Perigord swore to that on his behalf." 

Suddenly the Marquis's whole attitude changed. From a distraught 
and humiliated parent he became again the imperialist statesman. 
His whole body tensed from the swift realisation that his precious 
plans were now in vital peril. His mighty scheme might yet be undone 
if, in ignorance, he had taken an enemy into his employ. Drawing 
himself up, he cried above the din: "I demand the truthl Have you 
deceived me as to your origin?" 

"Yes," Roger shouted back. "I am an Englishman, and proud of it. 
Now get from my path, or I'll no longer let the fact that you are 
Athenai’s's father weigh with me." 

De Rochambeau's reply was a sharp command: "Lucienl Have at 
at him! He must not leave the room alive!" 

The door creaked and groaned; one hinge had given way and the 
corner above it gaped open.* Rhythmic thuds upon the panels told that 
those who were trying to break: it down were now using a heavy piece 
of furniture as a battering-ram. 

At the Marquis's order the Cotmt drew the frail Court sword that 
he had been wearing ever since leaving Versailles. As Roger heard it 
slither from its scabbard he swung round. Only two paces separated 
them. Before Lucien could poise himself for a lunge Roger clenched his 
fists and went sailing in. The slender sword hovered, still pointing 
towards the ceiling, as he struck out with his right. The blow took the 
yotmg man fair and square beneath the chin. 

His head shot bacl^ards, his feet slid from imder him; and, as he 
fell, the edge of the console table struck him sharply behind the ear. 
His body hit the highly-polished floor with a thud, then slithered 
along it. His sword flew from his hand and clattered away across the 
parquet. He rolled over once, groaned, and lay still. 

As Roger's eye followed Luden's fall, it suddenly lit upon the 
letter for the Dutch Republican leaders. It had been lying on his own 
small table, but had been wafted from it to the floor, when he knocked 
the table over on Count Lucien's sudden appearance. Previously 
it had not even occurred to him that he might get away with the vital 
document. Now, it flashed upon him that, if he could, it would provide 
incontestable proof of all he meant to say if he ever succeeded in 
reaching England, 

Stooping, he snatched it up, and thrust it into his pocket. Then 
he turned again, and ran towards the windows. 

But in the half-minute occupied by Roger's encounter with 
Lucien the Marquis had not been inactive. The second he had ordered 
his wounded son to the attack he had swung about and,raced for the 
far end of the room. The dress sword t^t he had been wearing before 
the meeting lay there on a chair. Seizing the shagreen scabbard with 
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one hand and its diamond-studded hilt with the other, he wrenched 
it out. 

Roger had reached the long line of low windows and flung one of 
them open, but a glance over his shoulder told him that he dared not 
attempt to wriggle through it. Before he could possibly do so the 
Marquis would be upon him from the rear. 

For the second time that night the horrible thought of a glittering 
steel blade searing through his back seized him. Turning again he left 
the window in a bound and sped across the room towards Lucien’s 
limp body. 

As he ran his eyes were on the door. The din of blows upon it now 
half deafened him. Stout as it was, he could see from its swaying 
that it could not hold much longer. And once the mob of servants 
broke into the room all chance of escaping by the window would be 
gone. They would pull him down as surely as a pack of deer hounds 
founder an exhausted stag at bay. 

The impetus of his dash across the room caused him to come 
up with a crash against the console table. He grabbed at it, missed 
its edge, and fell. As he rolled over he saw the Marquis coming at 
him sword in hand. De Rochambeau's blue eyes were as hard and 
cold as the steel he held. There was not a trace of mercy in them, 
and he lunged downwards with all his force, intent to kill. 

Roger jerked himself violently aside. The point of the sword 
stabbed through his coat within an inch of his ribs and buried itself 
quivering in the floor. 

For a moment it was stalemate. Roger was pinned down by his 
clothes, but the Marquis could not free his blade from the wood that 
gripped its point; the one strove to wrench himself away; the other 
tugged with all his strength upon his sword. Simultaneously, Roger's 
coat ripped and the wood yielded up the steel. 

The weapon came free with such suddenness that its release nearly 
sent the Marquis over backwards. As he staggered, and strove to regain 
his balance for a second thrust, Roger had time to roll over again. 
His hand shot out and clutched the hilt of Count Lucien's sword. 
Squirming under the big oval table, he came up on his knees, bumped 
his head violently, fell forward, recovered, and stumbled to his feet 
on its far side. 

Silent, grim, merciless, the Marquis came round its edge at him. 
Roger stepped back a pace and threw himself on guard. The swords of 
both combatants were light, but none the less deadly. They met with 
a ‘"ting," bent, slithered and circled, catching the rays from the steadily- 
burning candles. 

Now that Roger was armed his hopes of getting away had risen. 
His victory over de Caylus had given him immense confidence in his 
sword-play. He did not believe that a man of fifty, who rarely took any 
exercise, could stand up to him for more than half-a-dozen passes; 
but he soon found that he had been counting his chickens before they 
were hatched. 
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De Rochambeau was no mean swordsman, and he fought with cool, 
calculated punning. He made no attempt to disable his antagonist 
but simply sought to keep him in play while warily defending himself. 
After he had parried three rapid thrusts Roger divined his intent. 
He was taking no chances but playing for time, till the door should 
collapse and the shouting mob outside come streaming in to his 
assistance. 

Roger knew then that he must finish matters or be captured. 
Suddenly closing in he ran his blade along that of the Marquis until 
the two swords were hilt to hilt, then he gave a violent twist of his 
wrist. The stroke was an extremely risky one, as, to make it, he had 
had to throw himself off balance, but he was gambling on the Marquis's 
wrist proving weaker than his own. For a second the decision lay in the 
lap of the gods, then de Rochambeau's wrist gave way. His hand 
doubled back and his weapon sailed across the room to strike with 
a clang against his ornate desk. 

For an instant only, the Marquis's eyes showed indecision, then, 
risking a thrust, he stretched out clawing hands and rushed right 
in on Roger. Short of killing him there was only one thing to do. 
Throwing up his sword so that it slanted back across his shoulder, 
Roger drove the butt of its hilt into his aggressor's face. The gilded 
ball of the pommel struck the Marquis above the left eye. 

With a loud cry, the first sound he had uttered since he had snatched 
up his sword, he sagged at the knees, and fell sprawling at Roger's feet. 

Turning about Roger threw a swift look at the door. The lock and 
one hinge still held but both the upper panels had been stove in, and 
one of the footmen was striving to wriggle through one of the jagged 
holes. Full of apprehension now as to what reception he might meet 
with in the courtyard, Roger ran back to the window. 

Normally at this hour the stable hands would have been asleep, 
but it was not much over a quarter of an hour since the nobles attending 
the conference had departed, so m the past few minutes someone 
might easily have mustered them. 

Throwing a section of the window open, he peered out. With 
infinite relief he saw that it was not occupied, as he had feared it 
would be, by another group of M. de Rochambeau's people waiting 
to set upon him. Evidently it had not occurred to any of those upstairs 
that he might risk the drop into the courtyard. 

It was dark down there and the place was full of shadows but 
there was no sign of life except near the gate, where a coach was 
standing. It sped through his mind that it must be the one which was 
to carry M. de Raynevd to The Hague. 

Taking his sword between his teeth he threw one leg over the low 
sill. As he did so a figure moved out of the patch of shadow at the back 
of the coach, and called something up to him; but he did not catch 
the words as, at that moment, the door gave with a crash behind him. 

Drawing his other leg over the sill he squirmed round and, gripping 
the woodwork with his hands, lowered himself, letting his feet dangle. 
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He was now looking into the room. The door had given way with the 
wretched footman still halfway through the smashed panel. His head 
and shoulders were buried beneath it while his legs kicked grotesquely 
in the air. But none of the others were attempting to help him. With 
M. de Rayneval at their head eight or ten members of the household 
were scrambling over the wrecked door and coming straight at Roger. 

He sent up a fleeting prayer that the man by the coach would not 
be upon him before he could recover from his faU, took the sword from 
his mouth with his right hand, hung for a second suspended by his 
left, then let go of the sill. 

With a frightful jolt he landed on his feet. He let his knees go slack 
in an effort to take up the shock, but overbalanced and fell backwards. 
For a moment the wind was knocked out of him and he lay there 
gasping. But the sound of running feet upon the cobbles made him 
force himself to turn over and struggle to his knees. 

De Rayneval and the rest had reached the windows above him. 
They were now shouting to attract the attention of the stable hands, 
and anyone else who might yet prevent Roger's escape. As he heard 
their cries he knew that if he did not get away in the next few moments 
he would certainly be overwhelmed. His one hope now lay in over- 
coming the man who was running at him, then making a dash for the 
street. 

Count Lucien's unexpected arrival had deprived him of the chance 
of collecting his savings, and now this outcry rendered it impossible 
for him to saddle a horse. Instead of riding away on a fast mount 
with a fuU purse and several hours' start of his pursuers, he must 
now take to his heels and seek to avoid an immediate hue and cry 
as best he could. And he was not yet even clear of the courtyard. 
Unless he could deal speedily with the man who was now almost on 
him, the driver of the coach would close the gates, and he would be 
trapped there. 

These frantic thoughts all jostled through his brain as, still shaken 
by his fall, he came to his feet, and turned to face the figure that was 
running at him out of the darkness. Staggering back against the wall 
he threw himself on guard to gain a moment's breathing-space. 

Suddenly, as his sight adjusted itself to the darkness, he saw that 
the man had a sword at his side but had not drawn it. Next second a 
familiar voice cried: “To the coach, man! To the coach! Don't linger 
there or they'll have you yet!" 

Only then, with a gasp of mingled amazement and thankfulness, 
did Roger recognise his friend de la Tour d' Auvergne. 

Giving a cry of relief, he started forward. But before he had covered 
three paces he suddenly remembered his own sword, which he had 
left in a comer of the porch, close by. The fine old Toledo blade had 
been his companion through good fortune and ill from the very first 
day that he had landed in France, over four years before; and that night 
it had sefved him supremely well. For the sake of another few moments 
he could not bring himself to abandon it. 
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The light of torches now came from the stable end of the courtyard. 
Above him shouts and cries still rent the stillness of the night. 
Answering shouts came from the grooms and ostlers only a hundred 
paces away, as they streamed out into the yard. But Roger ignored 
both them and de la Tour d' Auvergne's frantic appeals to hurry. 
Swerving as he ran he dashed towards the porch, flung down Count 
Lucien's gilded rapier and snatched up his own plain but deadly blade. 

As he leapt down the steps the crowd of stablemen were only 
fifty paces from him; but de la Tour d' Auvergne had now drawn his 
sword, and stood ready to come to his assistance. A moment later 
the two friends were limning side by side for the coach. 

'‘Bless you!" panted Roger, as they ran. " 'Twas a marvellous 
thought of yours to bring a coach, and stand by here lest I found 
myself in some extremity." 

The Vicomte laughed. 'T can take no credit for that, mon ami. 
I had thought you on your way to England. Twas but five minutes 
back that I heard your voice and that of M. de Rochambeau, 
raised in altercation, above there— and delayed my departure to learn 
the outcome." 

As they reached the coach Roger saw that it was only a one-horse 
hired hackney; but they were still forty paces ahead of the yeUing 
mob of stable hands, and the coachman was on the alert, ready to 
drive off the instant they were inside it. 

Separating for a moment as they reached the back of the coach 
they sped along its sides. Each seized a door, wrenched it open and, 
simultaneously, flung themselves into its dark interior. The coachman’s 
whip cracked, the horse jerked on the traces and the vehicle jolted 
forward. 

Roger stumbled and fell to his knees. As his head went forward 
it hit a yielding but solid substance. Thrusting out a hand to steady 
himself it fell upon folds of rich heavy silk. There came a quick excited 
cry but, even before he heard it, Roger had recognised the fragrant 
scent that partially overcame the musty odour of the old hackney. 
There, in the pitch darkness, sat Ath6nais. 

The Vicomte, knowing of her presence, had thrown himself into 
the place beside her. Levering himself up as the coach turned into the 
street, Roger dropped on to the seat opposite them. The lamp oh the 
gate lit their faces for a moment and they were both smiling at him. 

“What — ^what means this?" he exclaimed, almost overcome with 
excitement. 

De la Tour d’Auvergne’s rich voice came out of the darkness: 
“We are eloping. Twas a decision taken on the spur of the moment, 
but I vow we’ll not regret it." 

Athenais’s clear treble followed close upon his words, “Nay, may 
I die if I do! To your inspiration, Monsieur, and your trust in me 
rU owe my escape from the veil." She leaned forward and placed a 
hand on Roger’s knee. “And to you, dear miller's youngest son, for the 
slaying of the dragon this night we both owe a debt that we shall 
ne’er be able to repay." 
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As the coach careered swiftly down the street, leaving M. de 
Rochambean's people behind, Roger strove to readjust his thoughts. 
He did , not doubt that Athenais still loved him, yet he knew that 
she had been right beyond all question to accept the Vicomte's 
proposal that they should elope. 

'' Twas a marvellous impulse,'' he said quickly. “Since for both 
of you it means all that offered a few months back, before any of us 
gave a thought to de Caylus. But what led you to conceive it?” 

“We are your debtors there again,” replied the Vicomte. “ Twas 
bom of the converse I had with you when we were returning from the 
fight. You told me that Athenais would be happy to have me as a 
husband, while concealing nothing of your own relations with her. 
After you had left me I realised for the first time how she felt and how 
I stood. Twas but a jump then to the thought of snatching her from 
her father's vengeance." 

“You owe me nothing,” Roger demurred. “The swift and audacious 
decision was entirely yours. It needed courage, too, seeing that you 
can have had no time to make any preparations and M. de Rochambeau 
may yet pursue you.” 

“Nay, I doubt that,” Athenais chimed in. “ Tis no small part of 
the genius of M, le Vicomte's stroke that it will muddy the waters of 
the affair. By carrying me off he protects me from the scandal to which 
I would otherwise have been subject on your account. Since he 
accompanied you to the encounter before eloping with me, 'twill now 
be said that you plotted the whole business together. People will believe 
that 'twas out of friendship for him that you killed de Caylus, and not 
from love of me. And my father is no fool. He'll not let his anger 
against me deprive him of this chance to save the family honour." 

Roger felt that her reasoning was sound. For her father to catch 
her if he could, and drag her back to throw her into a convent, would 
be as good as an admission that any rumours de Caylus's servants 
might spread about the cause of the duel were true; Whereas a runaway 
match with a noble of de la Tour d' Auvergne's quality would give 
the whole matter an acceptably romantic twist, and save her reputation. 

“I think you're right,” he said, after a moment, “but none the less, 
if M. le Vicomte is to be saddled with such full complicity in the slaying 
of de Caylus, *tis more than ever important that you should use the 
utmost speed in reaching Brittany. Our good hackney coachman has 
served us wdl in carrying us clear of the Rue St. Honor6 without 
trouble, but you must secure some far swifter vehicle with a minimum 
of delay." 

“ 'Tis all arranged,” the Vicomte announced. “As soon as I reached 
my lodging I gave instructions to Jacques about our journey. We are 
now on our way to a rendezvous with him at the Red Mill, up on 
Montmartre. While I took this hackney to the H6tel de Rochambeau 
he was to pack for me, then engage a post-chaise with a team of six 
and be waiting for us there." 

“Why at Montmartre?” asked Roger. “ 'Tis to the north of Paris 
and the road to Brittany lies ta the west.” 
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De la Tour d’ Auvergne smiled in the darkness. 'T promised our 
coachman a good reward to do as he was ordered without argument; 
but that will not stop his tongue wagging should he later be questioned 
by the police. If he thinks that we took the Amiens road it may fox 
them somewhat, for a few hours at least; and the detour to bring us 
round on to our true course is not considerable."' 

"Twas well planned/" Roger a^eed. “But tell me now, how you 
succeeded in carrying Athenais off with so little fuss? Td have thought 
that Madame Marie-Ange would have brought the whole H6tel about 
your ears.” 

Athenais laughed. “Poor Marie-Angel We left her locked up in a 
toilette.” 

“ "Twas amazingly simple,” the Vicomte added. “By the time I 
reached the Hotel 'twas near half-past eleven; but I sent up a message 
that I had urgent news for Athenais and by good fortune she had not 
yet retired. She received me with Madame Velot and, just as you had 
urged me to, I related all that had passed without reserve.” 

“ Tis cruel of me to laugh,"' Athenais took up the tale, “but "twas 
vastly diverting, now that one can look back upon it. No sooner did 
Marie-Ange learn that for near a year past you and I had been carrying 
on a clandestine affair beneath her nose than she fainted dead away. 
Whether from shock to her sensibilities or from fear of what my father 
would say to her, I know not; but it gave M. le Vicomte the chance he 
was seeking to beg me to save myself and make him happy.” 

“And on Mademoiselle consenting to entrust herself to me, I carried 
her duenna to the closet and locked her in,” de la Tour d" Auvergne 
went on. “ 'Twas an anxious ten minutes while my newly-betrothed 
collected her jewels and a night-bag, but all Went well. I feared, too, 
that on seeing her about to leave the house alone with me at night the 
servants would run to acquaint M. le Marquis with so unusual an 
occurrence, and that he would order them to detain us before we could 
reach the coach. But not a soul did we see; the hall was empty and we 
made our exit without anyone being aware of it.'" 

“ "Twas my unconscious good fortune to have cleared the way 
for you,” Roger smiled. “The servants had all con^egated in my ojfice, 
and were striving to break down the door between it and M. le Marquis's 
sanctum.” 

“But what in the World possessed you to return to the Hotel. I 
thought you well upon the road to Le Havre or Calais."" 

Roger felt a horrid qualm about deceiving his friends; but they 
knew nothing of the intricacies of international affairs and he doubted 
if he could persuade them that his betrayal of M. de Rocham^au was 
justified by the chance it offered of preventing war. So he said a little 
hurriedly:- 

“I returned to collect my money and some other things. But, 
alas! I accomplished neither. Though, fortunately, I took the precaution 
of putting ten louis in my pocket against an emergency before I left 
for the Bois de Meudon. On my return I became involved in a conference 
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that M. le Marquis was holding, and 'twould have provoked the most 
awkward questions had I attempted to leave before 'twas over. The 
affair was not concluded till midnight; then, just as I waS' hoping to 
get away. Count Lucien came on the scene. He told his father every- 
thing and 'twas that which precipitated the riot that you heard.'* 

The coach had now dropped into a walking pace and, as it mounted 
the steep hill toward Montmartre, Roger related the outcome of Count 
Lucien's denunciation. He had hardly done when it breasted the rise 
and turned towards Clichy. A quarter of a mile further on it pulled up 
in an open space beneath the shadow of the big red windmill that 
dominated the height. A figure appeared at the window and threw 
the coach door open. It was Jacques, who announced that he had the 
post-chaise there in readiness. 

They got out and wWle Roger escorted Athenais over to the chaise 
the Vicomte paid off the hackney coachman liberally. The two friends 
then moved aside out of earshot of the servants. 

"How do you now intend to proceed?'* asked de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 

"I shall make for Dieppe, since 'tis the nearest port to Paris," 
replied Roger. 

" 'Tis a hundred miles and you wOl have to ride aU night, unless 
you are to be passed by the couriers that will be despatched to close the 
ports against you. Count Lucien's woimd not having proved serious 
enough to keep him at Meudon has deprived us of tiie long start we 
thought was ours. By now he and his father may be at the Ministry 
of Police, and if M. de Crosne proves readily available warrants will be 
issued for our arrest within an hour or so." 

"I know it," Roger agreed glumly. "And I have yet to find a horse 
to carry me the first stage of my journey.” 

"Jacques has brought my two mounts as well as his own. The best 
of thfe pair I used to take me to Meudon and back so he is not fit for 
much else to-night, but you are welcome to the other." 

"A thousand thanks. Til not refuse your offer." 

"Allowing for only brief halts to change horses on the road, 'tis a 
twelve-hour ride. Do you think that after what you have already been 
through to-night you can keep the saddle for so long?" 

" 'Tis that which gives me most concern,” Roger agreed. "Could I 
but rest for a few hours before making a start Pd do it easily enough; 
but that is impossible.” 

De la Tour d' Auvergne considered for a moment, then he said: 
"Why not come with us to Brittany? Once there you could hide fora 
while. My people would never betray you, and within a week or so I 
would find a trustworthy Captain to take you across to England." 

Roger was tempted to accept, but the imperative necessity of 
reaching London by the 3rd, or at latest, the 4th of September, and 
the additional danger that he would bring upon his friends by remaining 
with them, made him feel that he ought to gamble everything on 
attempting to get through on his own, and at once. 

" Tis mighty generous of you,” he said. "But for all our sakes 'tis 
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best that we should separate. The main hue and cry will be after me. 
If M. de Crosne’s people pick up traces of me in my dash into Normandy 
'tis unlikely that they will bother themselves so much about you. But 
if they learn that I am with you in the chaise they'll concentrate on 
that. Then, if they catch us, Athenais, as well as we two, would be 
hauled back to Paris." 

“There's sense in that," the Vicomte nodded. “Yet I fear you may 
fall off your horse from fatigue on the last stage to Dieppe. Wait, 
though! I have it! I'll order the chaise to take us to Mantes. 'Tis midway 
between your route and ours. Thus we shall leave no tidings of our 
passing to our pinsuers on either of the roads they would expect us 
to take. On reaching there we will separate; but 'tis a good thirty miles 
and while we cover them you can rest yourself in the chaise. 'Twould 
give you a far better chance of reaching Dieppe without collapsing." 

Roger barely hesitated. If he did collapse and was forced to halt 
on the road it was certain that M. de Crosne's couriers would pass 
him while he slept. His chances of getting safely across the Channel 
would then be enormously reduced as, by the time he reached the 
port, every Captain would have been warned to be on the look-out 
for him. 

"Yes," he said, " 'twould not only give me a few hours free from 
exertion, but also reduce the distance I have to ride to seventy-five 
miles. I will gladly come with you as far as Mantes." 

As they turned towards the post-chaise Roger took a last look at 
Paris. Despite the lateness of the hour lights were still shining fr^m 
many dormer windows and there was no sense of repose about that 
city of violent contrasts. Underneath the myriad roofs down there in 
the valley many hundreds of nobles and several thousand wealthy 
bourg&ois would-be-nobles, clad in their rich silks and satins, with 
powdered hair, patches and quizzing-glasses, were gambling at 
innumerable tables or supping off the fat of the land with their latest 
mistresses; while five times their number of servants aped their ways 
yet hated and envied them; and fifty times their number of fellow human 
beings, overworked, underpaid, half-starved, were taking such rest as 
they could get in conditions of the utmost misery and squalor. 

The moon emerging from behind a bank of scudding cloud silvered 
the uneven, close-packed ranks of gables and threw the open spaces 
up as blanks of deep shadow. Following the bend of the river Roger 
picked out the He de la Cit^, the vast quadrangle made by the Palace 
and, beyond it, the empty blackness of the Tmleries' gardens. It was 
there, before the trees shed their leaves many times again, thB.tMadame 
la Guillotine would be set up to do her deadly work, stril^g down the 
innocent as well as the guilty with blind impartiaJity. 

Had Georgina been present her strange gift might have enabled her 
to see its sinister shadow; but Roger was simply wondering whether 
he would ever see Paris again as a free man, or be brought back there 
within the next few days, as a manacled prisdner, to meet an infamous 
death upon the scaffold. 
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“Come! Tis no time to dally/' called de la Tour d'Auvergne; 
and, running over to the post-chaise, Roger scrambled in. Jacques was 
already mounted, and holding the bridles of the two led horses. As 
Roger slammed the door of the carriage the postilion cracked his whip 
and they were off. 

For a little while, as they drove between the scattered farms and 
windmills on the heights of Clichy, they talked; but by the^time they 
reached the village of Asni^res they had fallen silent. All three of them 
were now feeling the reaction from the hours of strain and excitement 
through which they had passed, the post-road was broad and even, 
and the chaise a well-sprung one; its rhythmic rocking had a soporific 
effect on their over-wrought minds, and before they passed south of the 
bend in the Seine to the east of St. Germain they were asleep. 

Two hours later they shook themselves awake and descended in 
the yard of the Auberge du Grand Cerf at Mantes. Such post-houses 
were well used to travellers with urgent business arriving at all hours, 
and the night ostlers had already run out to change the horses. The 
door of the inn was unbolted after a few moments by a sleepy serving 
man who had just pulled on his jacket. Lantern in hand, he invited 
them to enter and take a cup of wine while the chaise was being 
furnished with its relay. 

De la Tour d' Auvergne pulled out his watch, glanced at it, and 
said: “ Tis barely half-past three, so we have made good time, and I 
confess to being plaguey hungry. We can well afford twenty minutes 
for a scratch meal before we take the road again. What say you to it?" 

Athenais smiled as she took the arm he offered. " Tis said that a 
wife’s first duty is to see her husband lacks not for his creature comforts, 
so I pray you. Monsieur, order what you will and I’ll encourage you 
by partaking of a few tid-bits." 

“Whatever they can give us will be welcome," Roger supported her. 
“For I, too, am now remembering the fact that to-night I missed my 
supper." 

The serving man led them into the inn parlour; then produced 
part of a cold ham, bread, butter, cheese and two bottles of Corton. 
Although the night was not cold they ate and drank standing round 
the smouldering ashes of the fire, conscious that they dared not 
linger, yet finding little to say to one another now that the time for 
Roger to leave the others had so nearly come. 

After the Vicomte had swallowed a few mouthfuls of the food and a 
single glass of wine he said to Athenais: “I have some further arrange-, 
ments to make for our journey, Mademoiselle, so I pray you excuse me. 
I shall be away for some ten minutes." 

Roger realised then that the Vicomte had only pleaded hunger 
as an excuse to bring them into the inn, and that he had done so with 
the most generous intention of giving his companions an opportunity 
to say their farewells in private. 

As the door closed behind de la Tour d’ Auvergne the two lovers 
made an instinctive movement towards each other, but both checked 
it almost instantly, and Roger shook his head. 
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Athenais smiled sadly, having the same thought. Tis true. My 
lips are no longer mine to give you; yet you will ever hold a great part 
of my heart.'' 

''And you of mine, my most beautiful Princess," He replied. "I 
would, though, that I had the courage to beg you to forget me; for 
your betrothed surely deserves that you should make him happy." 

"And I will make him so, never fear. Having gone contrary to the 
fashion by taking a lover before my marriage, 'tis my intent to continue 
in my eccentric course, and be faithful to my husband afterwards." 

" Tis a wise decision," Roger agreed gravely. "If he were not so 
jSne a man I would be sick with envy; but honesty compels me to 
admit that he is more worthy of you than myself." 

"Say not so, dear miller's youngest son. No gentleman of France or 
England could have shown greater devotion to his lady, or more 
gallantry on her behalf, than you have done." 

He smiled. "That is as it should be in an old romance; but When it 
comes to marriage more sterling qualities are of greater worth. He, too, 
fought on your behalf. I was more fortunate, that is all. He loves you 
as devotedly as I have ever done, and in addition has qualities that I 
lack. I often lie to gain my ends and that is a thing he would never do. 
I am an adventurer by instinct and, though I was sorely tempted in 
your case, I doubt if I shall ever marry; whereas he is the very pattern 
of upright manhood best suited to be the father of a woman's children 
and give her a constant love." 

It had cost Roger a lot to say that, but he wanted to leave an 
impression with her that she had not, after all, lost so much by losing 
him; and thus cause her heart to incline the more speedily towards her 
husband. 

He was all the more disconcerted when she suddenly cried in a tone 
of reproach: "Oh, Roje, Roj&! You have no need to praise his qualities 
and decry your own. Have I not told you that I will be a good wife to 
him; and this marriage gives both him and me a better prospect of 
contentment than any our parents would have made for us. But 'tis 
not for their worthiness that women love men. If aught could make 
me love him 'tis his generosity in having left us here expressly that you 
might take me tn your arms again. Yet you waste these precious 
minutes in talking like a fool!" 

Her eyes were swimming with tears as she swayed towards him and, 
all his better resolutions gone, he caught her to his breast. For a few 
moments they clung together, then she took from her middle finger a 
great sapphire ring ap.d put it on the little finger of his left hand. 

"Take this," she said, smiling wanly. "You'll not need it to 
remember me by, but it may serve you in some emergency. 'Twas the 
ring de Caylus gave me On my betrothal to him, so in any case I would 
wear it no longer. And 'twould pleasure me to think that his gift had 
saved you in a time of trouble." 

As he thanked her she went to the t?ible and poured two glasses of 
wine. Giving i»iTn one she lifted the other, and said: "Should we meet 
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again 'twill be only as friends, so I give a toast. To our memories and 
our future friendship." 

*To our memories and our future friendship/' he repeated, and 
they both drank down the wine. 

Their empty glasses were still in their hands when de la Tour 
d'Auvergne re-entered the room. 

She turned away to hide her tear-dimmed eyes, but he did not 
even glance at her, and said to Roger with a smile: "I have chosen 
and vetted the best fresh mount in the stables, and 'tis outside ready 
saddled for you. What we owe to one another no words can express 
so let us not attempt it. Instead we'll wish each other God-speed 
and a renewal of our friendship. May it not be too long before we 
meet again. Let's drink a glass of wine to that." 

"You put my own thoughts better than I could have put them 
myself," Roger smiled back; and filling the glasses he drank again 
with de la Tour d'Auvergne. Then all three of them went out into the 
night. 

As they reached the yard the Vicomte murmured: "Your best road 
is to Gisors, and thence to Goumay." 

"And yours?" asked Roger. "I would* like to know as I shall be 
thinking of you." 

"We shall make for Evreux and should reach the town by six 
o'clock. 'Tis there I hope to find a priest to marry us." 

"My prayers for your happiness go with you." 

"And mine with you for your good fortune." 

Athenais was already seated in the chaise. As the Vicomte settled 
himself beside her she extended a slender hand to Roger. Bowing over 
it he kissed her fingertips. Then he took one last look at the beautiful 
face that four years before, when still that of a child, had thrown an 
instant, enchantment over him. He had seen it proud, angry, sullen, 
disfigured, and finally, as the adoring face of a most lovely woman. 
The magnificent blue eyes were stiQ dim with tears but they smiled 
bravely, and serenely now, upon him. He released her hand and closed 
the door. 

Before the chaise was out of the yard he had mounted the horse 
that the ostler was holding for him. A moment later his love and his 
friend were being whirled along the road to the north-west as fast 
as six fresh horses could carry them; while he had turned his mount 
on to the road to the north-east and was settling down to ride for his 
life — and to reach England with the letter that might prevent a war. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

ONE THOySAND LOUIS REWARD 

I T was just on four in the morning when Roger galloped out of the 
courtyard of the Grand Cerf at Ifantes; at a quarter to six he drew 
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rein in that of the De Blanmont at Gisors. In the stable he changed his 
horse for a chestnut gelding and, within five minutes, was on his way 
again. 

Now that the morning light had come the peasants were wending 
their way out into the fields, but he took no notice of them or of the 
countryside through which he passed. His every thought was con- 
centrated on choosing the best ground for his mount, and seeing that 
each time he adjusted its pace it should not jolt and tire hiTn needlessly. 

By seven o'clock he reached Goumay, changed his chestnut for a 
bay mare at the Auberge du Nord, and took the road to NeufchateL 
This stage was longer than the last and the vigour of the good wine 
he had drunk in Mantes had now passed out of him. Moreover, shortly 
after eight o'clock it began to rain, which soon made the going heavier; 
so he did not reach Neufchatel until a quarter past nine. 

He had now covered over fifty miles and still had twenty-five to go; 
the fourth and last stage of his journey being considerably the longest; 
so, on dismounting in the yard of the Lion d*Or, he decided to give 
himself a rest before undertaking it. 

Going into the inn he ordered coffee, laced it well with cognac 
and, lying back in 'an elbow chair with his long legs stretched out 
before him, drank it slowly. At a quarter to ten he went out into the 
rain, mounted a mettlesome strawberry roan that had been saddled 
for him and took the road to Dieppe. 

A wind had now got up and was blowing the rain against his face 
in gusty squalls. Before he covered half the distance he was feeling 
both tired and dejected. His knees and thigh muscles were aching 
acutely from their hours of constant pressure on his mounts, in two 
places he was saddle-sore and the slippery reins were hurting where 
he gripped them with the gloved fingers of his left hand. Despite these 
physical afflictions he had no doubts about his ability to reach Dieppe, 
but he was now extremely perturbed by the state of the weather. 
The fine spell had clearly broken and with every mile he covered 
towards the sea conditions worsened, so he was desperately afraid that 
all sailings might be cancelled on that account. 

At a quarter past twelve he urged the flagging, foam-flecked roan 
past the turnpike at the entrance to Dieppe and asked the way down 
to the harbour. He was aching in every lunb and soaked to the skin, 
but he had done the journey from Paris well under twelve hours and 
he felt confident that no ordinary courier would do it under eighteen; 
so, with the hour or two's start he must have had over any agent that 
M, de Crosne might have despatched to Dieppe, he felt that he still had 
a clear field for the best part of eight hours, and would get clean 
away if only a boat were leaving before nightfall. 

But on reaching the pier from which the packets left for Newhaven, 
his worst fears were realised. He was told that the boat that would 
normally have left at six that evening would not be sailing, owing 
to the storm in the Channel. 

He knew that the first inquiries for him would be made at the 
official posting-house; so instead of going there he went to a small inn 
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on the Quai Henri IV, called Le Bon Matelot and stabled his horse. 
Then, tired, wet and sore as he was, he went out and spent two hours 
dragging himself round the harbour district from one drmking-booth to 
another, frantically endeavouring to find a Captain who would put out 
for England in the storm. 

Normally, the money he had on him would have been ample to 
induce some poor fisherman to undertake the trip, but none of them 
would do so in such weather. It occurred to him then that this was 
just the sort of emergency that Ath^ais had had in mind when she 
had given him de Caylus's ring; so he showed it to several of the 
fishing-masters and offered it in exchange for an immediate passage 
to England. 

It was a beautiful sapphire, surroiinded with small diamonds and 
he thought that it must be worth at least a hundred louis; but all 
of |:hem shook their heads. One after another they pointed out that 
neither gold nor jewels were of use to any man if he was l 3 dng rotting 
at the bottom of the sea, and that as the waves were riding too high for 
the packet it would be suicide to attempt the crossing in one of their 
much smaller craft. 

A little before three, Roger realised that further efforts were useless. 
Neither prayers nor bribes would induce any master to leave Dieppe 
harbour that night. In the dram-shops that he had visited he had had 
several cognacs to whip up his failing energies but now he felt utterly 
done, and knew that when he did sleep it would be for many hours. 

By morning it was as good as certain that the authorities would 
be hunting him. De Crosne*s agent would have picked up the fact 
overnight that the fugitive had left the Lion d'Or at Neufchatel 6n a 
roan horse, and the steed not having been handed in at the Dieppe 
posting-stage would be searched for throughout the public stables of 
the town. It would be found at L& Bon Matelot, so for him to spend thfe 
night there obviously involved a considerable risk. In consequence, he 
went to another small iim, near the EgUse St, Jacques, called the 
Chapon Fin, and took a room there. 

Going straight upstairs he emptied his pockets, pulled off his 
soaking clothes, and gave them to the chambermaid to be dried at the 
kitchen fire, then flopped naked into bed. He was utterly exhausted and, 
despite his anxieties, was overcome almost instantly by a deep and 
dreamless sleep. 

He slept for sixteen hours, waking a little before eight the following 
morning. He was terribly stiff, but his head was clear and he felt 
ravenously hungry. Giving scarcely a thought to any of these things, 
he jumped out of bed and ran to the window. In a second he saw that 
the rain was sheeting down and being driven in violent gusts against 
the panes. With a curse, he turned away; but, none the less, seeing 
that the maid had brought back his dried clothes while he slept he 
began to hurry into them. 

On getting downstairs he- at once questioned the landlord about the 
prospects of the packet sailing that day, but the man said that the 
weather had worsened during the night and it was certain that no 
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ships would be leaving port while the gale continued. Roger could 
only attempt to console himself by ordering two boiled eggs and a 
fillet steak to be served in the coffee-room with his petit dejeuner. 

The astounded landlord gave him a nasty jar by declaring that he 
‘'must be an Englishman in disguise/’ For a second he thought that 
he had aroused the man’s suspicions in connection with a description 
of himself which might have been circulated to innkeepers during the 
night; then he remembered that he was, after a lapse of years, once 
more on a coast where the habits of the English were well known, and 
realised that the man was only joking. 

Yet, all the same, while Roger was eating his eggs and steak he 
knew he must face the fact that M. de Crosne’s courier would have 
reached Dieppe the preceding night, and the odds were that the police 
would be combing the town for him that morning. As he had arrived 
at the Chapon Fin hatless, coatless and without baggage of any kind, 
it seemed certain that suspicion would swiftly fall on him in the event 
of any inquiry being made there. So after breakfast he paid his bill 
and left the inn. 

In spite of the rain and the blustering wind he went along to the 
harbour to make quite certain that no ships were leaving. He found 
it practically deserted and an old salt who was splicing a rope under a 
lean-to told him that, even if the wind dropped, which he thought 
unlikely, the seas would be running too high for any vessel to venture 
out into them for another twenty-four hours at least. 

Cursing the weather that, by its foulness, was placing his life in 
jeopardy, Roger set about endeavouring to alter his appearance. 
After buying a large canvas grip he visited a secondhand clothes’ 
shop, where he bought a tattered cloak and a seaman’s stocking- 
cap. Putting these on outside, to conceal the clothes in which he had 
left Paris and hide his hair, he visited another secondhand shop in a 
better part of the town and bought there a more expensive outfit. 
It included sea-boots, blue trousers and reefer coat, a topcoat with a 
triple collar and a low, square-croTOed bowler hat with a shiny leather 
band, of a type often worn by the officers of merchant ships. 

Having crammed his purchases into the bag he carried it to the 
far side of the channel leading from the harbour to the sea, where he 
had noticed that morning a number of sheds and half-built boats on 
stocks. No one was working there in the teeming rain so he entered 
one of the wooden sheds and, without fear of interruption, changed 
into his new clothes. Next, he plaited his back hair and, doubling the 
thin end under, tied it with a piece of ribbon in a nautical queue. 
Then he made a bundle of his Paris clothes, weighted it with stones 
and, carrying it to the water’s edge, threw it in. 

It was only with the greatest reluctance that he parted with his 
elegant, soft-leather riding-boots and the expensive lace at his wrists 
and throat, but he knew that it would have been madness to keep 
them, as they were just the sort of things that would have given him 
away. 

X 
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Returning to the town side of the harbour it struck him that, 
since he must remain in Dieppe for at least one more night, he would 
be seen by fewer people if he took lodgings rather than a room at 
another inn; so he set about hunting for something suitable. Happening 
to notice a street sign reading ''Rm d'Ecoss&*' he thought that a good 
omen and turned along it. Sure enough a hundred yards from its 
entrance he came upon a neat little house with a card bearing the 
carefully-drawn words Apartement d Lomr in its ground-floor window. 

The door was opened to him by an immensely fat woman who, 
pufiing and wheezing, took him upstairs to a sparsely furnished but 
clean-looking bedroom and sitting-room. For appearance sake he 
haggled a little over the price and made her include his petit dejeuner 
in it; then he took the rooms, paid her a deposit and went out again, 
to get himself a midday meal. 

After eating reasonably well in an unpretentious restaurant he 
bought a bottle of wine and some cold food for his supper,’ and a few 
toilet articles; then he returned to the house in the Rue d'Ecosse and, 
since he had nothing else to do and would at least not be seen there, 
went to bed. 

For the first time since leaving the Rue St Honore to fight his duel 
with de Caylus he had leisure to think over the tornado of events 
in which he had been caught up. The duel seemed to him to have 
taken place at least a week ago, yet, curiously enough, he was under a 
vague impression that it was only that morning that Athenais, if all 
had gone well, had married de la Tour d Auvergne in Evreux. But after 
a minute’s thought he realised that while the duel had taken place less 
than forty-four hours ago, Ath6nais had most probably been Madame 
la Vicomtesse for thirty hours or more. It was actually Wednesday the 
30th of August, the day that she was to have married de Caylus, 
and while the long hours of Monday night had been crammed with 
happenings that stood out in Roger’s mind Tuesday had passed him 
by almost unnoticed, owing to Ms exhausted state in the morning 
and his having slept through the whole of the latter part of the day. 

As he thought again of the fateful conference, he got out the letter 
signed by the Comte de Montmorin and re-read it. "W^en he had done 
so it struck him more forcibly than ever how extraordinarily fortunate 
he was to have secured such a document. Despite his periodical com- 
munications to the mysterious Mr. Gilbert Maxwell, the British 
Government might well hesitate to accept his bare word as conclusive, 
evidence on a matter of such extreme significance. In view of the 
Commercial Treaty with France and their greatly improved relations 
with that country, it seemed certain that Ms revelations would come 
as an appalling shock to them; and doubt that he could possibly be 
right would almost certainly prevent them from taking any positive 
action until his statements could be verified. Yet in some immediate 
demarche, such as an ultimatum, lay their only hope of preventing 
the French from seizing the Dutch ports. 

He realised now th^t, had he arrived in London as he had originally 
planned, he would have had little hope of saving the situation; whereas 
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if he could do so with the letter, so damning were its contents and the 
signature of the Foreign Minister whoever saw it could not possibly 
require any further evidence of France's intentions, and there would 
be a real hope of averting war. 

Rolling the precious parchment up into a thick tubular spill he 
tied a piece of string round it and then made a loop of the string to go 
round his neck, so that it should hang there like a locket and there 
would be no risk of it being lost by being inadvertently jerked out 
of one of his pockets. Then he took off the sapphire ring as being too 
valuable a gem for an ordinary ship's officer to wear, and tied that also 
to the string about his neck. 

About seven o'clock he had his cold meal and drank the bottle of 
rich white Chateau Coutet, from the estate of the Marquis de Lur 
Saluces, that he had bought to wash it down. Then at half-past eight 
he blew out his candle and soon fell asleep. 

He woke as the first pale streaks of dawn filtered through the 
flimsy curtains and, scrambling out of bed, went to the window. It was 
still raining, but gently, and the wind had dropped. His impulse was to 
dress at once but, knowing that no boats would put out until the sea 
had gone down, he restrained his impulse and went back to bed. 

At seven o'clock a slatternly maid brought his petit iijeuner. After 
eating it he got up, dressed, and went down to the port. There was still 
little activity there and the packet-boat, l5dng alongside her jetty, 
showed no signs of preparing to put to sea. Near the landward end 
of the jetty there was a large notice-board and, thinking that a notice 
might have been put up there giving some information about sailings, 
he walked over to it. 

A thick-set, middle-aged man with heavy eyebrows, was already 
standing in front of the board, reading a large placard occupying 
nearly half its area, which, from its cleanne^, could only recently 
have been pasted up. As Roger came up beside the man and his eyes 
fastened on the notice, his stomach seemed to turn over. It read: 

ONE THOUSAND LOUIS REWARD 

Attentionl A felon of exceptional ferocity and baseness 
is urgently sought by the Government. Five hundred Louis 
d'Or win be paid by M. le Comte de Crosne, His Majesty's 
Lieutenant of Police, or by any accredited agents of the 
Crown, for information leading to the securing of the 
person, dead or ahve, of one 

ROGER BROOK 

The above is an Englishman, giving himself out to 
be the son of a British Admiral, and a nephew of the Earl 
of Kildonan. Yet he ^aks French with the fluency of 
one bom in this country and has passed for several years 
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as a native of the province of Alsace, under the name of 
BREUC. 

The man wanted is tall and slim. He is about twenty- 
one years of age, having a fine figure, pleasant, expressive 
countenance and good complexion. His hair, worn long, 
is dark brown, his eyes a striking deep blue with dark 
lashes. His nose is straight, his chin firm and he has good 
teeth. 

He dresses with elegance and has the manners of a 
person of quality. When last seen he was wearing a plum- 
coloured satin coat, flowered waistcoat, red twill riding 
breeches, brown Hessian boots, and lace ruffles and jabot. 

A further reward of five hundred Louis d'Or will be 
paid to anyone returning a stolen document that the 
above-described felon is believed to be carrying on his 
person. The said document is a letter signed by M. le 
Comte de Montmorin, His Majesty's Foreign Minister. 

The aforesaid ROGER BROOK alias BREUC, is 
required to answer to charges of murder, theft and treason. 
Attention! 

ONE THOUSAND LOUIS REWARD 

The reward offered was an extraordinarily high one, showing how 
concerned Roger’s enemies were to effect his capture, and he had 
to admit that the de Rochambeaux had been generous enough in their 
description of him; but for all that the portrait was damnably accurate 
and he was conscious of a rising wave of fright at the thought that 
everyone he met could hardly fail to recognise him from it. 

On remembering that he had at least had the sense to change his 
clothes he gave vent to a sigh of relief; but, next second, he was seized 
with consternation. The thick-set man beside him had turned and was 
staring at his face. 

Suddenly the man spoke: *'You fit that description strangely well, 
Monsieur. IVe rarely seen such deep blue eyes as yours." 

With an effort Roger forced a smile. "Nay. I'm an honest seafarer, 
and my purse has never run to satin coats or lace folderols." 

"You might have shed those overnight," said the man, meditatively. 
"You’re the right height, too, and have just shown me two sets of 
good even teeth." 

Roger could not divine if the fellow really suspected him or regarded 
his hkeness to the description as pure coincidence; until, with a sudden 
narrowing of his dose-set eyes, the man went on: 

"What would you be doing down here at the jetty in this weather, 
eh? Sang de Dieui I believe you’re this English murderer, tiding to 
get away to your own damned islandl" 
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With his heart in his boots Roger gave a swift glance round. They 
were hidden from the greater part of the quay by the wooden ofbces 
of the Packet Boat Company. At the moment there was no one in sight, 
but the man looked tough and brawny. He might put up an ugly 
fight and raise the alarm before he could be knocked out; and Roger 
knew how swiftly a mob could suddenly congregate at the le ast 
excitement in an apparently empty street. He decided that he must 
keep his head and try to bluff it out. 

“Listen to me, mon ami," he said, with sudden stenmess. "You have 
this matter wrong. If you wish I will accompany you to the office of 
police and prove to them before you that I am one Julien Quatrevaux 
of Rennes, a Breton by birth and second officer of the India trader, 
Tobago Queen, now lying in Le Havre. But to do so it will be necessary 
to send for papers to my lodgings, which are at the far end of the 
town, and my whole morning will be lost. I have a seat booked in the 
diligence to carry me back to Le Havre. If I miss it I’ll not be there by 
nightfall and my ship may sail without me. That would put me to 
considerable loss as weU as great inconvenience. Should I be so sub- 
jected on account of your wild fancies I will not only sue you for 
detaining me without warrant and for the loss I shall sustain, but 
seek you out later with a seaman’s cudgel and beat you to within an 
inch of your life. Nowl Do you wish to gamble your absurd imaginings 
against these penalties, or not?” 

The man hesitated. On^ thousand louis was an enormous reward; 
to a poor man it was a fortune. But the account given by his vis-d-vis 
of himself seemed solidly circumstantial and, if true, threatened to 
land him in endless trouble. After a moment he shrugged, and said: 

“Monsieur, I meant no offence. But you must adtmt that you are 
like enough to the description of thi§ felon to raise anyone’s suspicions.” 

“That may bel” replied Roger tersely, “but I am not he. Good day 
to you,” and, turning on his heel he walked firmly, but unhurriedly, 
away. 

His bluff had worked; nevertheless the encoimter had shaken him 
badly. It was all he could do to control his pace and prevent himself 
looking back to see if the man had run off in search of an agent de ville. 
Turning into the first side street he came to, the instant he was out of 
sight round the comer, he took to his heels. 

When he eased his pace half a mile farther on, and dropped into a 
walk, he was white and breathless. He knew now that whether the 
packet sailed or not from Dieppe that evemng it would be fatal for 
him even to go near her jetty again; as the man might be l3nng in wait 
for him there with a police agent. Moreover, although the storm had 
passed, he dared not seek out the fishing-masters and ask one of them 
to take him across. Too many of them had seen him on the Tuesday 
in the clothes in which he had come from Paris and, on seeing him 
again, would undoubtedly connect him with the description of the 
wanted felon, which must now be the talk of the harbourside. By 
now, too, the roan horse must have been found, proving that he had 
chosen Dieppe for his attempt to reach England; so every moment he 
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remained there he Would be in imminent peril of reco^ition and 
capture. Clearly he must get away from the town at the earliest possible 
moment. 

During his flight he had lost himself, but glimpsing the sea through 
a narrow alley he turned along it and, having reached the esplanade, 
soon found his way back to his lod^gs. On his way there he made 
up his mind to move along the coast, in the hope of finding a vessel in a 
smaller harbour, where there were no trails of his presence to make 
the place so piping hot for him. Having collected his bag he settled 
with the fat landlady and, leaving the town by its south-western exit, 
took the road to Fecamp. 

As soon as he was out of sight from the last houses of Dieppe he 
climbed over some sand dunes until he found a convenient hollow and 
set about redisguising himself as well as he could. His alarming experi- 
ence with the thick-set man had convinced him that he still looked too 
like a gentleman and that he would do better to give himself a more 
villainous appearance. Taking off his topcoat and the square-crowned 
bowler he buried them in the sand, and put on again the old cloak and 
the stocking-cap; but, before adjusting the latter he tied a folded silk 
handkerchief round his forehead and pulled it down over one of his 
tell-tale blue eyes as though it was a bandage. 

Proceeding on his way again he endeavoured to think up further 
measures by which he might trick M. de Crosne's bloodhounds. The fact 
that he had been advertised as an Englishman speaking French like a 
native, suddenly struck him. Clearly they would be inquiring for a man 
who appeared to be a Frenchman, and certainly not one who admitted 
to being English. Therefore, he might fox them by a double bluff if he 
gave out that he was English and spoke only a little very bad French. 

After another mile or so he had supplemented this idea by deciding 
to infer that he was an English smuggler who had got left behind on a 
recent trip. The fact that he had decided against parting with his 
sword, and the bandage that he now wore over one eye, already lent 
him the air of a seafaring desperado. The smugglers brought good 
money to the coastal villages and so were regarded as friend by the 
fisher-folk; and, wanting to get home, would provide him with an 
excellent reason for seeking a passs^e across the Channel. 

Having spent so many hours in bed during the past two days and 
nights he was fully recovered from the fatigue of his long ride and, 
the sun having come out, he tramped along in better spirits than he 
had been for some time. Soon after midday he stopped for a meal at a 
wayside ion and, having rested for an hour, pushed on. By five o'clock 
in the afternoon he had walked eighteen miles and entered the little 
port of St. Val6ry-en-Caux. 

To his intense annoyance he saw that the harbour was almost 
empty and standing o^t to sea a cluster of about fifteen vessels. It 
could only be the fishing-fleet, and must have sailed about an h^our 
before. 

As he approached the quay he saw that a couple of longshoremen 
were in the process of loading fresh vegetables on to a tWo-masted 
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barque. To reach it he had to pass the customs oflBlce and, on the 
notice board outside it, he caught sight of another of those damnable 
placards offering one thousand louis for his capture, dead or alive. 

The sight of it almost unnerved him and caused him to turn tail; 
but he realised that by this time there would be one of them posted up 
on every quayside from Dunkirk to Brest and that if he was to get 
away at all he must, sooner or later, chance recognition in endeavouring 
to secure a passage. He knew that by far his safest course would have 
been to go into hiding for a few weeks; but that was impossible, unless 
he were prepared to give up his attempt to prevent the seizure of the 
Dutch ports, and that, nothing would have induced him to do. 

Bracing himself for the encounter he slouched up to the bigger pf the 
two longshoremen, and asked in mangled French and English when 
the barque was due to sail, and whither she was bound. 

‘'She'll sail on the night tide, round four of the morning," the man 
replied. “That is, if the weather holds; but it's none too promising and 
the fishing-fleet has put out for a few hours only because it's been 
weather-bound these past two days. The barque is carrying a mixed 
cargo to Falmouth." 

Roger pretended not to fully understand and while the man repeated 
the information for him more slowly he Was thinking; ‘Falmouth is a 
devilish long way from London and I have already been three days on 
my journey. The crossing will take the best part of two days, and from 
Cornwall to London thirty hours at least. Allowing for unforeseen 
delays ’tis unlikely that I'll get to Whitehall before the morning of the 
5th of September. That will leave the Cabinet a margin of only four 
clear days in which to act. Still, better that than no chance at all, and I 
suppose ril be lucky if I can induce the Captain to take me.' 

Having thanked the man he^^inquired the Captain's name and, on 
being told that it was Rapenot,*he walked with a rolling gait up the 
gang-plank. 

Captain Rapenot Was in his cabin. He proved to be a tall, grizzled 
fellow with gold rings in his ears and a hook in place of a left arm. He 
looked up from his bills of lading and greeted Roger with a none-too- 
friendly stare. 

To maintain his r61e of seaman, Roger opened the conversation by 
asking if he could do with an extra hand. 

The captain shook his grizzled head. “No. I've a full crew for this 
trip; and you're an Englishman, aren't you?" 

On Roger admitting it, he went on gruffly; “Tve no love for the 
English. 'Twas a round shot from an English frigate that took off my 
left arm, so I never take on an English hand unless I'm forced to. 
Get you gone!" 

Seeing his chance slipping Roger broke into a swift, garbled version 
of his story. Then he urged that the war had been over for nearly five 
years and that malice for ills inflicted in it should not be allowed to 
rankle for so long; and finally, producing his purse, offered to pay for 
his passage. 
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‘*How much have you there?” asked Captain Rapenot, in a slightly 
mollified tone. 

“Seven louis and a few odd francs/* replied Roger in the atrocious 
French that he was using. “I can ill afford to part with my savings, but 
rilgive you five louis.** 

“Nay; but Fll take you for the seven.” 

“Then Fd land near penniless,” Roger protested. “Make it six?” 

“Seven, and not a sou less,” insisted the Captain, 

“If I agree will you give me a cabin to myself, and treat me as a 
passenger?” 

“Yes. I'll do that. Fm not shipping a third mate, so you can have 
his cabin, and feed at my table. You must pay me the money now, 
though. Fll not risk your skipping ship when we reach port.” 

So the harsh bargain was struck. With great reluctance Roger 
counted out the coins on the table, knowing that if anything prevented 
the barque from sailing it was highly unlikely that he would be able 
to induce the avaricious Captain to give them back; and that he would 
then find himself in the most desperate straits that any man can be — 
a fugitive without resources. 

Having swept up the money and thrust it into his pocket Rapenot 
took him along a narrow passage under the low poop, kicked open a 
door exposing a cubby hole three-quarters of which was occupied by a 
bunk, and left him. 

Roger’s relief at having secured a passage was only equalled by his 
anxiety to see the barque leave port. Each hour up to nightfall seemed 
as long as a day, and those that followed scarcely less so. He had nothing 
with which to occupy himself and while, on the one hand, he feared to 
show his face to more people than Was positively necessary, on the 
other he felt that as long as daylight lasted to shut himself up in his 
miserable little cabin might arouse suspici,on. 

From hanging about the extremities of the ship in a seemingly 
endless ordeal of waiting he had only one respite. At six o’clock he was 
summoned aft to sup with the Captain and the two mates. The first 
officer was a taciturn Norman and the second a short, black-bearded 
Marseillaise. Both of them obviously went in dread of the hook-armed 
Rapenot, so the meal was not a convivial one. 

At Aiidnight Roger thought of turning in; but he knew that he 
would not be able to sleep until the ship was well on her way, so he 
remained up and spent the remaining hours pacing the deck. As he did 
so he was in constant anxiety about the weather, knowing that if it 
showed signs of deteriorating Rapenot would not sail. It seemed to him 
Ihat the wind was freshening a little but, to his overwhelming relief, 
shortly before four o’clock the bosun piped all hands to their stations. 

St. Valery was only a little harbour, so ships of even the barque’s 
moderate size were infrequent visitors to it, and it took nearly an hour 
o:^ careful manoeuvring before she was clear of the bar; , but by five 
o’clock her sails Were set and she was feeling the swell of the sea. At last 
Roger was able to go to his narrow cabin and, worn out with anxiety, 
flung himself down fuUy dressed on the bunk to sleep. 
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He slept till nearly midday and, when he woke, his first conscious 
thought was that they were in for a bad crossing. The ship was rolling 
with amasty twist and rain Was spattering on the porthole. Getting up 
he lurched along to the filthy wash-place, freshened himself up as well 
as he could, then made his way to the main cabin, which also served 
as the officers' dining-room. 

The Captain and the second mate were just sitting down to their 
midday meal, and both appeared to be in an evil temper. It transpired 
that the barque would not have sailed the previous night had she not 
already been overdue at Falmouth, and now Rapenot was regretting his 
decision. Roger remained silent and pretended not to understand most 
of wh^t was said. He was thanking all his gods that some perishable 
cargo had forced Rapenot to sail against his better judgment and felt 
that he, personally, would not mind if the ship made the voyage on her 
beam ends, provided only that she landed him in England. But he was 
destined to feel very differently about it before many hours were gone. 

During the early part of the afternoon he could think of little else 
than the miracle of his preservation through the past few days, and his 
ruminations on his escape from death at the hands of de Caylus, being 
seized by the de Rochambeaux, or captured by M. de Crosne's agents, 
did much to stifle his awareness of the increased heaving of the deck. 
But as the day wore on sail after sail was lowered, until with bare masts 
and the wind howling through the naked rigging the barque was 
driving before the storm. 

As the wave-crests grew higher the horizon became ever more 
limited, so that by dusk the ship seemed to be the centre of a tiny 
world apart and utterly isolated in a cauldron of foaming, boiling 
waters. 

Roger had imagined himself to be a good sailor, but now he knew 
that he was not. As he clung to a stanchion for support he was 
desperately sick. Misera^le^, and furious at his lack of control over 
himself, he crawled to his cabin; but worse was to follow for, ^though 
he had unloaded his midday meal, he found that he continued to 
strain and vomit in bouts of soul-slxattering nausea. 

The next twenty-four hours proved a worse nightmare than any- 
thing he could conceivably have conjured up in his wildest imagination, 
and he was not even left alone in his agony. At some time in the early 
hours of the following morning Captain Rapenot kicked open the door 
of his cabin and called on him to lend a hand manning the pumps 
as the forward hatch cover had been tom ''off by the gale and every 
wave that now hit the ship was slopping over into the hold. 

It was not from any lack of willin^ess to help, but from exhaustion, 
that Roger remained deaf to the Captain's shouts^ and continued to 
lay inert. But his condition did not save him. Asking him what kind 
of a sailor he pretended to be, Rapenot came at him with a curse 
and, lifting a length of rope with a spliced Turk's-head at the end of 
it, he struck him half a dozen savage blows about the legs and body. 

With a moan, Roger stmggled to his feet and strove to ward off 
further punishment; but in his present state he was no match for the 
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brutal Captain, who, still beating him about the back and shoulders, 
drove him forward along the slanting deck. 

While he laboured with his last strength at the pumps the water 
swirled terrifyingly round his knees, and his anguish was such that 
he genuinely wished that the ship would founder, so that he might 
escape his torment in death. How long he stuck it he never knew, 
but he must have collapsed and been carried back to his cabin for, 
when he was next conscious of his surroundings, he found himself 
sprawled on his bunk again. 

All day the storm continued and twice, during it, Rapenot 
mercilessly drove him out to do further spells at the pumps. But 
before he started on his third spell one of the crew gave him a mug 
of black coffee laced with brandy, which he managed to keep down, 
and after that he felt better. 

The storm had eased and as he churned the iron handles of the creak- 
ing pump with three stalwart matelots his sense of humour came back to 
him. It crossed his mind how incongruous it was that the elegant M. le 
Chevalier de Breuc, whose name must by now be the talk of Versailles 
as the conqueror in single combat of the redoubtable Comte de Caylus, 
should find himself being kicked around like a galley-slave. He also 
had another thought. It was, how incredibly right he had been in 
refusing to go to sea; since, if it could be like this at the beginning of 
September, it must hold the torments of the seventh hell for those who 
had to face it during the icy months of winter. 

That night he was called on no further and slept right through 
till eleven o’clock next morning. When he awoke, to his surprise, he 
felt none too bad and soon discovered that he was hungry. On going 
out on deck he saw that the sea had gone down and that the barque 
was now riding on an oily swell under half sail. One glance across the 
slippery green waters showed him, too, that they were in sight of land. 
His heart leapt with the knowledge that it must be England. 

Eight bells sounded soon afterwards, so he went in to the main 
cabin. The black-bearded Marseillais was there, and while they waited 
for Rapenot to appear, so that the service of the meal could begin, 
he gave Roger the situation. The sou'-wester had driven them many 
miles off their course and they were now beating west along the coast 
of Sussex. 

Roger had again temporarily lost count of time but a swift check 
up told him that to-day was Sunday the 3rd. To his consternation he 
realised that it would be sbc full days that night since he had left 
Paris, yet, owing to the storm he was no nearer to reaching London 
than he had been when at St. Valery, and it would now be the seventh 
before he could get his precious paper to Whitehall. Even if the Cabinet 
acted instantly it seemed# highly improbable that they would be able 
to get instructions to the British Minister at The Hague in time for 
him to make a bid to stop the revolt planned for the tenth. 

Rapenot came in and, while they were eating, made some sarcastic 
references to Roger’s poor showing as a seaman, but^he took refuge 
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in his avowed scant knowledge of French and pretended not to under- 
stand. And he was much too perturbed about the delay, which now 
threatened to wreck the object of his journey, to care. 

When he went out on deck again all sail was set and, owing to the 
configuration of the coast, the barque was now considerably nearer 
to it than she had been in the morning. By two o’clock she was off 
the eastern end of the Isle of Wight and Roger was picking out familiar 
beauty spots with a futile longing for wings with wMch to reach 
them. Yet it was not imtil they were passing St. Catherine’s Point, 
at the southern extremity of the island, that he was suddenly seized 
with a brilliant idea. Why should he not get Captain Rapenot to turn 
into the bay to the west of the island, lower a boat, and put him ashore. 

The instant the idea came to him he realised that the advantages 
it offered were immense. From Lymington he could, at a push, ride 
to London overnight, and give the Cabinet a clear six days in which 
to make their intentions known with regard to the United Provinces. 
More, if he landed at Falmouth, it would be with only a few francs 
in his pocket. He knew no one there and might suffer the most 
iixfuriating dela3rs and difficulties in raising the money or credit 
necessary before he could even set out for London. Whereas Lymington 
was his home. His mother was certain to have a few guineas in the 
house that she could lend him. He could borrow a horse from the stables 
and be off within the hour. To land there would make all. the difference 
between success and failure. 

Then his mind flashed to Rapenot. The grizzled, hook-armed 
Captain was a surly devil and about as disobliging as any man could 
be. There seemed only one way to get roxind him, which was to buy 
his complaisance, and Roger’s pockets were near empty. Suddenly 
he thought again of de Caylus's ring. That ought to do the trick. 

Undoing coat he pulled out the end of the string that hung 
round his neck, undid it, took off the ring and slipped it into his pocket; 
then he retied the string and thrust bac^ the precious document that 
was still attached to it. Walking over to the deck-house, in which the 
Captain was talking to his Marseillais second mate, he thrust in his 
head and said: “Captain, a word with you, if you please.” 

Rapenot got up from the wooden bench on which he was sitting 
and came to the door. “Well?” he said, “what would you?” 

Roger politely touched ^ stocking-cap, then jerked a thumb over 
his shoulder. “My home is no great distance from here, not far from 
Southampton, and 'twould be a great boon if you could put me 
ashore somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Needles.” 

The Captain’s lip curled. “Why should I go out of my way for such 
as you? This unseasonable weather has aheady lost me five days on 
my trip to Falmouth, and a part of my cargo is rotting in the hold. 
I’ve not time to give to landing passengers.” 

“Oh, come!” expostulated Roger, pointing to a small, broad-beamed 
yacht that was lapping briskly through the water off their starboard 
beam. “You have but to slacken sail a little and hail yonder yaxffit. 
Those in it will come alongside and take me off without a doubt. 
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“rU slacken sail for no one” declared Rapenot gruffly, ''I bargained 
to take' you to Falmouth, and I'll take you there; but Til be damned 
if I'll lose a breath of this wind to pleasure anyone." 

Roger produced the sapphire ring. ‘"Tis worth a lot to me to reach 
my home speedily. I'm mighty loath to part with this, but I'll give 
it you if you'll do as I wish." 

Rapenot's eyes narrowed at the sight of the valuable jewel. ”lf 
that is a genuine stone 'tis worth the profits on a dozen voyages," 
he said slowly. 

'"Tis genuine!" declared Roger. 'T'U take my oath on that." 

The Marseillais had come up behind his Captain. With a suspicious 
glance at Roger, he remarked: "The Englishman must have some 
desperately urgent business ashore to offer such a gem." 

"The Englishman!" exclaimed Rapenot, a sudden light dawning 
in his eyes. ''Mort de ma vie! He is the felon mentioned in the pro- 
clamation that we read!" 

''Venire du diable! You are right!" cried the Marseillais. "I recognise 
him from the description now." 

"Seize him," Rapenot bellowed, starting forward. "If we throw 
him in the hold and take him back to France we'll reap the thousand 
louis reward!'* 

For a second Roger was dumbfounded by this unexpected and horri- 
fying outcome of his plan. During all the agonising discomforts of the 
past two days he had thought himself safe at least from meeting his end 
on a French scaffold. Yet now he was menaced once again by the 
ignominious doom of a felon. If they got him they would bind and 
gag him and he might lie for days in Falmouth harbour, a prisoner 
in some stinking hole, without a hope of escape. The thought of being 
taken when so near his goal and actually within sight of England was 
unendurable. As they came at him he thrust the ring into his pocket, 
leapt back, and drew his sword. 

Both the Frenchmen had drawn their knives. Rapenot threw a 
glance over his shoulder and called to the helmsman. "Antoine! 
Leave the wheel! Summon the bos'n! Tell him to get the muskets!" 

Roger knew then that he had not a moment to lose. Without 
waiting to be attacked he sailed in with a lightning lunge at Rapenot. 

To his joy the blade pierced the Captain through the shoulder, 
causing him to drop his knife with a screech of pain. 

But the wily Marseillais, crouching low, ran in under Roger's 
sword and thrust upwards with his knife. 

Only the roll of the ship saved Roger from taking the stab in the 
stomach. The dip of the swell caused him to take a pace backward 
as he wrenched free his sword. Then, with a swift recovery, he turned 
to face his second ^antagonist. 

Shouts and calls now came from the body of the vesse!. Few of the 
crew who had been standing there knew what the fracas was about, 
but, on seeing their officers attacked, they came swarming towards 
the ladders that led up to the poop. 
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His eyes gleaming Roger lunged again. The point of his sword 
caught the Marseillais beneath the chin, and, with a howl, the man 
staggered back, clasping at his bleeding neck. 

Having temporarily freed himself from his two attackers Roger 
turned and jumped for the ship's side. The nearest member of the crew 
had only just tumbled on to the break of the poop, but Rapenot had 
picked up his knife and was coming at him again. 

Throwing one leg over the low bulwark Roger suddenly swung 
round, leaned inboard and delivered another thrust. Rapenot threw 
up his hook, but too late; the flashing blade, forced upwards by his 
own gesture of defence, ripped his face from the chin to the comer of 
his eye. 

Roger jerked back his sword, seized its sheath with his left hand, 
fumbled for a moment, then rammed it home. As he did so the foremost 
sailor came at him brandishing a heavy belaying-pin, but when he 
lashed out it whistled through empty air. Ducking the blow Roger 
heaved himself over the side and fell with a splash into the water. 

He went down, down, down; steadied, came up and, as his head 
emerged, gave a gasp. He Imew that he was far from being out of danger. 
As he had swung himself overboard several of the crew, led by the 
bos'n, had been running across the deck with muskets and pistols 
in their hands; and he was over a mile from the shore. 

His only hope lay in the little yacht that had been bobbing along 
a quarter of a mile off their beam. He had glimpsed it just before he 
hit the water. Their attention caught by the shouts and fighting on 
the poop of the barque the yacht's crew had put her over on a leeward 
tack, in order to get closer and see what was happening. 

Striking out towards her Roger raised himself in the water and 
gave a shout; ''A moi! A moiV 

Then he suddenly remembered that he was swimming in his 
own home waters, and yelled: ^‘Help! Help! I am an Englishman! 
Help! Rescue!" 

A ^musket banged in his rear, then another. One of the balls sent 
up a spurt of water within a foot of his head; but the people in the 
yacht had heard him, and were now urging him on with cries of 
encouragement. 

A wave slapped into his face and momentarily blinded him. For 
no accountable' reason a mental picture of Georgina passed before 
his physically sightless eyes. He saw her as he had seen her over four 
years before, on that unforgettable afternoon, telling his fortune by 
gazing into a glass of water. She was saying: 'Ton are in great danger. 
You are swimming with a valuable document held between your teeth." 

Instantly he recalled the vital letter. If it got soaked through the 
ink would run and it might become illegible. Turning on his back he 
fumbled with the buttons at his neck, undid them and pulled out the 
little roll of patbhment. As two more of the men in the barque fired 
at him he gripped it with his teeth, rolled over, and struck out fpr Ihe 
yacht again. 
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She was almost on him now and he recognised the man who was 
standing at the tiller in her stem. It was old General Cleveland of 
Vickers Hill. The veteran had gone purple in the face with rage. He 
was shaking his fist at the sailors in the barque and roaring at them. 

"'Damn you for a lot of besotted Frogs! How dare you take up 
arms in British waters! Tm a Magistrate! I'll have the law on you! 
I'll have the Navy out, and have you flogged, keel-hauled and shot 
for this. So help me God, you bloody pirates, I'U teach you to fire on 
an Englishman!" 

The old man's bellowing came as the most divine music to Roger's 
ears. A moment later a young man whom he did not know, hauled him 
in over the yacht's bow. Flopping on to the bottom boards he lay there 
panting. 

The General, still quivering with indignation, continued to roar 
curses and threats at the men in the barque. He appeared entirely 
oblivious of the fact that he was unarmed and a fine target for their 
bullets, or that it was improbable that they understood one word of 
what he was yeUing at them. His attitude was enough. As the barque 
sailed on and the yacht dropped astern they leaned over the side, 
their weapons in their hands, gazing stupidly at him; but they did 
not fire again. 

Still gasping, Roger got to his feet and.scrambled aft. With a wide 
grin he panted: "You were just in time. Sir; and I'm mightily grateful 
to you. The rough side of the tongue of a British General was the very 
thing those rogues needed." 

The General stared at him in surprise. "So you know me, eh? 
Who the hell are you?" Then the light of reco^ition dawned in his 
eyes. "Why! God bless my soul if it's not Christopher Brook's boy! 
WeU, I'U be damned!" 

The crew of the yacht proved to be the General's two nephews 
and, as the old man turned his craft back towards the Solent, Roger 
gave them the most abbreviated version of his stoiy that he could 
think of; which was little more than that he had been chased out of 
France on account of a duel that he had fought and that the Captain 
of the barque had attempted to prevent his landing at Lymington. 

At a quarter to six he was thanking his rescuers once more, and 
a moment later, he stepped ashore on to British soU, glowing with the 
knowledge that he had now puUed off his great coup, and could reach 
London in ample time for the Cabinet to take action. 

Half walking, half running, he hurried up the short hiU and along 
the avenue of Innes towards his home The postern gate in the high 
west wall was ajar. As he slipped inside he saw his mother only thirty 
feet away cutting dahlias in her flower border. Slamming the door too 
behind him he ran forward shouting: "Mother! Mother, darUngl" 

Lady Marie turned, gave one look at the taU, wet, bedraggled, 
looking stranger, dropped her basket, and cried: "My bairn! My bairn!" 

Next moment she was weeping for joy in her big son's arms. 

Five minutes later Roger was stripping off Ids sopping outer 
garments in the kitchen of the house, whUe the cook, PoUy, and 
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another maid, whom he did not know, all fussed round preparing 
a hot posset, that his mother insisted he must drink at once to ward 
off a chill. 

When he asked if she had any of his old things still that he could 
slip on, she laughed up at him: ''My darling, thou hast forgotten the 
passing of the years. So fine a man could ne’er get into the things of 
the dear, headstrong boy I lost so long ago. Go to thy father’s room, 
rub thyself down well and borrow one of his dressing-gowns; then 
join me in my drawing-room, for I can scarce bear to wait to hear thy 
news.” 

Having done as she bid him, the moment he entered the drawing- 
room, he said: ”I see my father’s things about upstairs, so take it he is 
in residence. How are his feelings now towards me?” 

Her smile gave place to an anxious look. ”I fear, m’dear, that they 
remain unchanged. After you left us he forbade me ever to mention 
your name to him again. He is over at Pylewell now, dining with 
Mr. Robbins, and will not be back till half-past eight or nine. Yet 
now that you are returned I beg that you wUl face him, Roger, and 
strive to heal the breach. It breaks my heart that my two dear ones 
should remain divided by this old quarrel.” 

”I wiU,” he promised. ”But not to-night; for I must be on my way 
to London within the hour.” 

”So soon!” she cried. 

He nodded. ”Yes, dearest. I’ll need to borrow a suit of my father’s 
clothes and a horse from the stables, also such money as you can lend 
me; for my need is desperately urgent. But I promise you I will come 
back as soon as my business is completed and do my best to make my 
peace, for your sake even more than for my own,” 

”This business, Roger,” she hazarded. ”Can you tell me of it? 
Up to last month your letters have kept me informed of your doings. 
But 'tis mighty surprising that you should return like this, in a poor 
seaman’s clothes and involved in some desperate matter.” 

He told her then about his duel and that just before he had been 
compelled to fly from Paris he had secured certain information which 
he believed would prove of great value to the Government. 

She smiled when he had done. " ’Twas just like my brave lad to 
save that poor maid from so loathsome a marriage. And I cannot think 
that your returning penniless will adversely affect the prospects of 
your healing the breach with your father. In fact, it may soften him 
more than if you had come back to us a rich man, bringing us splendid 
presents,” 

” Apart from the immediate future I’ll have no need to beg of 
him or you,” Roger assured her. ”My four years in France have at 
least taught me Ixow to support myself. And from the experience I’ve 
gained, I doubt not /that I’U soon secure a good position with some 
man of affairs. But, much as I would love to, I must not linger now. 
While I go up and dress I pray you, dearest, have prepared for me some 
sort of meal.” 
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Waif an hour later, booted and spurred for the road, he was tucking 
into good honest English fare while his mother fussed about him. 

When he had done she gave him fifteen guineas and said: "I’ve 
not been able to have a moirnt saddled for you, as Jim Button is 
attending his cousin’s wedding over at Beaulieu. But there is the 
brown mare you used to ride in the stable, and a fibae chestnut that 
your father bought recently. Best take the mare, though, for I think 
the chestnut needs shoeing.’’ 

Having thanked her he kissed her fondly and hurried from the 
house. It was getting on for eight o’clock, and dark now; but he knew 
from of old where the stable lantern hung, and that on the shelf 
below it he would find flint and tinder. 

Inside the stable it was pitch-black, but his fumbling fingers soon 
found what they sought and, striking a light, he lit the lantern. 

As he took it from its hook he heard a sudden movement m his 
rear. Swinging half round he glimpsed a tall figure coining at him. For ' 
a second the flickering candle in the lantern threw up a monstrous 
shadow on the Wall and ceiling. Its upper part outlined cloaked 
shoulders, a hard, conical, flat-crowned hat, and a hand holding a 
bludgeon. 

The blow caught Roger on the side of the head. He reeled, dropped 
the lantern and fell. As the light went out the figure hurled itself on 
top of him. Hands grabbed his throat and, lifting his head bashed the 
back of it again and again against the stones. With each crack his 
efforts to defend himself grew weaker. His consciousness slipped from 
him and Ms body went limp. 

When he came to, a few minutes later, his hands and feet were 
tied with stout cord and a handkercMef, its ends tied behind his 
head, gagged Ms widely stretched mouth. His attacker was kneeling 
above Mm softly cursing in French as he thrust his hands into one after 
the other of his victim’s pockets. 

Finding nothing he undid the top of Roger’s waistcoat and, with a 
cry of triumph, pulled out the little roll of parchment. As he severed the 
string he muttered to himself: "Praises he that my instinct was right. 
By to-morrow morning I’ll have earned me more than two year’s 
income from this.’’ 

Roger was still only half conscious and incapable of movement. 
As the man left Mm he strove to collect Ms wits, but only one coherent 
thought flickered in Ms bemused mind. In some utterly inexplicable 
manner he had been beaten at the post, and that with the loss of the 
document his best hopes of saving his country had been shattered. 







CHAPTER XXV 

THE MYSTERIOUS FRENCHMAN 

Roger's head felt as though it was splitting. Both its back, and 
the side on which he had received the first blow, hurt intolerably. 
He heard the clopping of a horse's hoofs as his attacker led one of the 
animals out of the stable and a faint light filtered in through the 
doorway. Then the door was closed, the darkness became pitch again; 
there came the faint clink of the horse's shoes on the cobbles of the 
yard and, after a moment, silence. 

Making an effort he jerked at his bonds; but each time he did so a 
spasm of pain shot through his head; so that he was forced to give up 
and lie quite still for a while, until the throbbing of his temples 
gradually eased. At length the stabs became less insistent and gave 
way to a dull ache. 

Wriggling up into a sitting position he tried again to free first his 
hands, then his feet; but both seemed to have been tied by an expert. 
The thin, tough cord bit into his wrists and ankles and all his efforts 
failed to loosen its painful grip. 

Forced to give up he relaxed and fell to wondering who it could 
conceivably have been that had attacked him. The expert knotting of 
the cords that bound him made him suspect one of the sailors from the 
barque. He could not imagine how any of them had managed to get 
ashore and trace him to his home, yet that seemed the only possible 
explanation. 

One thing was plam; for the best part of two hours that evening, 
since his landing at Lymington, he had held a trump card for preventing 
disaster to his country firmly in his hand. He could have taken it straight 
to the Mayor, or one of the local justices, for safe keeping and had a 
sworn copy made; and now he had lost it. Yet he could not feel him self 
to blame, since, having once stepped ashore, he had had not the 
remotest reason to suppose there was any risk of having the document 
taken from him. 

Its loss was aU the more infuriating in that he had, after all, made 
good time in reaching England. The journey from Paris had taken him 
just under six days. It was still only the 3rd of September, and the Dutch 
Republicans were not due to rise until the loth, so had he been able 
to get the letter to Whitehall by the following mormng the Government 
would have had ample time to act. Whereas now, wiffiout the letter to 
verify his statement, it was a hundred to one that they would lo^ 
their opportunity while seeking confirmation from other sources of his 
seemingly incredible story. 

He wondered how long he had been lying there, and thought that 
it must be at least an hour, although it seemed much longer. Then he 
heard the ring of iron horseshoes on the cobbles again. The stable door 
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was pushed open, the starlight filtered in, and he saw two shadowy 
forms come through the opening. 

At fct they did not see him and, since he was tightly gagged, he 
could not cry out. One of them groped for the lantern and swore at 
not finding it in its accustomed place. After a moment the flint was 
struck and a dim glow from the tinder revealed the lantern l5dng 
smashed upon the floor. 

The figure swore again, picked it up and lit the candle. As he did 
so the light flickered on Roger’s bound feet. 

"Hell’s bells!” exclaimed his father’s voice. “Jim! There’s a man 
here and he’s trussed like a fowl. What in thunder’s been going on 
here in our absence! ’Tis as weU we met at the gate. Hitch the horses’ 
bridles to the door latch, and take this lantern while I cut the fellow 
free.” 

As the Admiral got out his pocket knife Jim Button raised the 
lantern so that it shone on Roger’s face. 

"Swelp me, Bob!” he cried suddenly. “I believe he be Master 
Roger!” 

“Shiver my timbers!” bellowed the Admiral, “so it is!” 

With swift, sure strokes he severed the cords that bound Roger, 
then undid the knot of the handkerchief that gagged him. Roger 
lurched to his feet but his mouth was so sore that he could not speak 
for a moment. His father caught his arm and said: 

“Steady, boy! Take it easy! Yours is the strangest home-coming 
that ever was. But, by God, your dear mother will be mightily pleased 
to see you. Let’s to the house.” 

It was true enough that, however either of them might have 
envisaged a reunion, neither had ever dreamed that it would occur m 
such extraordinary circumstances, and one which made it so natural 
that the Admiral should accept his errant son’s return without loss of 
dignity. 

Roger ran his tongue round his sore mouth and muttered: ‘T've 
already seen her. Sir. I was about to saddle a horse and set out for 
London when I was attacked, an hour or so ago.” 

“What!” boomed the Admiral. "Dost mean to say that having 
returned after aU these years you meant to shear off again without 
seeing me?” 

“I’d intended to return as soon as possible,” said Roger warmly, 
giving his father’s arm a quick squeeze. “But I landed from France 
only at six o’clock, and must get with all speed to London on Mr. Gilbert 
Maxwell's business.” 

His father gave him a sharp glance. “Ah! That’s different; and ’tis 
good to hear that you put nothmg before your duty, lad. But come 
to the house and tell me how it is I came to find you in such dire 
straits.” 


Jim Button suddenly broke in. “The last time I seed ’e. Master 
RogCT, was the day the Admiral come home from the wars, ’Tis good 
to see ’e ag’in, an’ here’s hopin’ ’e’U be with us for as long a sp^ as 
he.” 
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"Thanks, Jim," Roger took the groom’s hand and shook it "I’ll 
be back by mid-week, I trust; and we’ll have some great tides together. 
When you’ve watered the horses and rugged them up, would you 
saddle my mare and bring her round to the front, so that I can vet off 
without delay?” 

"That I win. Master Roger,” came the cheerful response, and, with 
linked arms, father and son left the stable yard. 

Lady Marie’s distress at Roger’s unexpected return in such a 
battered state was almost instantly overcome by her joy at spAing 
her two loved ones arm-in-arm like two long-lost brothers. Having 
quickly examined Roger’s head, she pronounced his injuries only 
superficial, but hurried off to fetch warm water, lint and bandages. 

The Admiral was in a high good humour. He had dined well at 
Pylewell and his face was ruddy with port and good cheer. As the door 
closed behind his wife, he said, jokingly, to Roger: "Well, bcgr; bast 
fortune favoured thee on thy travels? Are thy pockets bursting with 
good golden louts?” 

Roger laughed. “ ’Twould ill become me to complain against the 
dame; since for a year past I’ve enjoyed an income of two hundred 
and forty louts with all found, horses to ride and servants to wait on 
me, in the house of a powerful noble. But, through a twist of the 
wheel, I had to leave all that behind me and I return to you like the 
proverbial bad penny, a veritable pauper. So I’ll be dependent on your 
generosity for a month or two, till I can secure new employment.” 

"Think not a thing of that,” smiled the Admiral, with a wave of 
his hand. "You did monstrous well to achieve such a position unaided. 
But you have no call to seek another. I’m a ridi man now, my lad, and 
can well afford to support an only son. I can give you an income of 
three hundred and not miss the money.” 

"Have you come into a fortune, then?” exclaimed Roger in 
amazement. 

"Nay,” the Admiral grinned. “ ’Tis prize money, accruing from the 
sale of all the ships that I captured during the long years of war. 
Their Lordships were plaguey slow in paying it out; but what with 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, and the rest, I've netted thousands; 
as have most other Britirii Captains. You’ll not have noticed in the 
dark, maybe, but I’m building two more rooms on to the house; a fine, 
lofty dining -room, and an equally spacious bedroom above it for 
yourself.” 

'Tor me!” Roger gasped. "That will be the meaning of the 
scaffolding I saw, then, as I entered the house with my mother. But 
how could you know that I’d return. Sir?” 

"I knew you'd come back sooner or later,” averred the AdmiraL 
"I’ll not deny that yom: refusing to enter the Navy was a bitter blow 
to me. But since you had the spirit to go 3TOur own way, ’twas as good 
as certain that you’d not haul down your flag, and one ^y come sailii^ 
into port like a good mariner. I’d not encourage your mother td hope 
on that, but I’ve been waiting to splice the mainbrace with you this 
many a long day.” 
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Like King Charles II before him Roger could only marvel that he 
had been fool enough to remain away from home so long, 

"'But tell me,” went on his father. ''What led to your abandoning 
your good position in such haste, and this dastardly attack upon you 
to-night?” 

Roger had only just started to recount his Odyssey when his mother 
returned with the dressings. Having bathed the wounds she made a 
poultice of Grains of Paradise and bound it round his head. While she 
Was doing so he continued with his story and brought it up to date. 

When he had done, the Admiral frowned, and said: ''But who can 
this vhlain be, that attacked you? How could any of your enemies 
have known that they would find you here, and so lie in wait for you 
in the stable?” 

” Tis a problem that utterly defeats me,” Roger declared. "At 
first, from the efficacy of the knots that tied me, I inclined to think it 
one of ^the seamen from the barque. Yet I cannot now see how it could 
be. Twas certainly not Captain Rapenot, for he had a hook to his 
left arm and the man who pounced on me grasped my throat with two 
hands. Besides, I Wounded both Rapenot and his second mate too 
seriously for either of them to venture such an undertaking.” 

"They might have sent the first mate or a member of their crew 
ashore,” hazarded the Admiral. 

Roger shook his head. "I don't believe it possible, Sir. The barque 
sailed straight on to the west. While General Cleveland was bringing 
me ashore I watched her for more than an hour, and she neither lowered 
a boat nor showed any signs of dropping anchor.” 

"She might have put into Christchurch.” 

"Nay. If she had, there’ d not have been time enough for one of 
them to get back here by half-past seven. Moreover, although they 
guessed who I was, I had told them only that my home lay near 
Southampton. How could a foreign seaman have found out so swiftly 
where I lived. ’Twas not one of the men from the barque. I’m now 
convinced of that.” 

"Think you it might have been a vagrant, or perhaps an Egyptian 
from the forest come|in to rob our hen-roost and, seeing you, thought 
he might snatch a purse as well?” 

" ’Twas no vagrant. Sir. This feUow knew what he was after. I can 
hear his cry of triumph now as he came upon the letter, and he muttered 
to himself in French about collecting the reward,” 

"Then it must have been someone from France who caught the 
packet on Thursday afternoon, and sailed some twelve hours ahead of 
you.” 

"You’re right. Sir,” Roger agreed. " ’Tis the only explanation. Yet 
I am still foxed completely, for how could anyone in France have 
thought it probable that I might ,make for Lymington?” 

"The de Rochambeaux might have done so, and told M. de Crosne’s 
people.” 

"Athdnais alone knew the situation of my home, and she would 
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never have betrayed me. Her father and brother did not even know 
that I was an Englishman until a few hours before I left Paris.'" 

*Tou told them your name, though; and that you were my son." 

"True; and, knowing that, an agent, having got to London, might 
have obtained your address through the Admiralty. But that is no 
explanation in this case. In view of the storm no boat leaving a French 
port on Thursday afternoon could have entered a British harbour 
until the weather eased this morning. She would have been bashed to 
pieces on the piers in the attempt. My attacker caimot possibly have 
stepped ashore in England earlier than an hour after dawn to-day, and 
'tis humanly impossible for him to have reached London, found out 
where we lived and got here by seven o’clock this evening." 

The Admiral nodded. "Well reasoned, lad! Wherever he landed 
such a proceeding could not mean less than a hundred and fifty mile 
ride. Dick Turpin himself could not have done it in the time." 

" 'Tis an impenetrable mystery," Roger sighed, "and I fear we’U 
never learn the solution to it; though I'd give de Caylus's sapphire to 
know the fellow's identity, and for a chance to get even with him." 

Suddenly the Admiral slapped his thigh. "Damme! What in thunder 
are we thinking of, to be swopping theories like a couple of school- 
marms, when we should be about hunting the viUain down." 

"That will be no easy task, seeing how poor is the description I can 
give of him." 

" 'Twill be no easy task for him to get back to France, either; once 
I am gone into action. We know he's a Frenchie, and tall, you say? 
What else can you recall about him?" 

"He had the thin hands of a well-bred man, though they were 
muscular, I think that he was clean-shaven; but of that I cannot be 
certain, since I glimpsed his face only as a pale blur. From his shadow 
I should say that he was wearing a coat or cloak with a heavy cape- 
collar, and his hat was in the modem style, a hard felt, flat-topped and 
conicd-sided." 

While Roger was giving his description his father had snatched up a 
piece of paper and Was swiftly making notes. When he had done, he 
said: " 'Tis weU! I'll go up to the Mayor and have, his constables circulate 
this description locafiy. The King of France is not the only man whose 
purse is long enough to offer five hundred guineas' reward for a 
capture, and by morning all South Hampshire will be hunting for this 
dog. Meanwhile, 'tis no time to stand on ceremony. C.-in-C., Ports- 
mouth, will bear me no grudge if I poach his territory in a case like 
this, and my signature as Rear-Admiral, Channel Squadron, will be 
honoured from Dover to Land's End. 'Tis my intention to close the 
ports." 

"Well done. Sir!" Roger exclaimed, his despair giving place to hope. 
He ^ad never before seen his big, rubicund father at work in a crisis, 
and realised now how well fitted he was to hold a high command. 

"Give me now the words you heard him mutter," the Admiral 
went on. "Maybe we'll get something from them." 
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Roger endeavoured to recall the expressions used, but he could 
not, and replied: "He said something to this effect: Thank God my 
instinct proved right. By to-morrow morning this will have earned 
me as much as I make in two years. 

‘'To-morrow!" his father repeated. "Surely you could not have 
heard aright? He could not reach a port and make the crossing in the 
time. Perhaps, though, he had a boat awaiting him in some smuggler’s 
cove along the coast. If so, we’re sunk.’’ 

"That may be it, Sir; but, even if he had, he’d not be able to reach 
France before to-morrow night, and I’ll take my oath that he said 
to-morrow morning.’’ 

“The fellow is a positive will-o’-the-wispl’’ cried the Admiral in 
exasperation. "One thing is clear; he knew this to be your home 
and came here on a sudden inspiration; thinking that if you landed 
anywhere between Poole and Southampton you would come here first 
before proceeding to London, and hoping for a chance to waylay you. 
The odds are that he is one of M. de Crosne’s agents. But as for his 
returning to France to reap the reward by to-morrow morning, no 
man bom of woman could do it." 

Lady Marie had been sitting listening to her men. For the first time 
since she had finished banda^g Roger’s head, she spoke. "Think 
you there is anywhere in this country where he could collect the 
money?" 

Roger jumped to his feet. "Mother, I believe you have it! The 
notice said that M. de Crosne or any accredited dgent of the French 
Crown would pay out the reward. The French Ambassador is such 
a one. Could it possibly be that our man is on his way to London?" 

"Nonsense!" laughed his father. " ’Tis too far-fetched. Having 
done his business, a French police-agent’s first thought would be to 
get back to France." 

"Not necessarily! If he is a cunning one, as this fellow seems to be. 
He would know that you, as a British Admiral, would have special 
facilities for swiftly closing the ports against him. ’Twould be a clever 
move to ride unmolested through the night to London while we 
remained here organising parties to scour the coast. In any event, ’tis 
time now that I was off. I'd meant to take the journey easily, but I 
shall ride hard now, since there is just a chance that I may pick up 
his trail and overhaul him." 

"Oh, Roger!" exclaimed Lady Marie, "Are you recovered enough 
to face such an ordeal. ’Tis over ninety miles." 

He smiled at her. "I pray you be not concerned on that score. 
Your Grains of Paradise have already done wonders for my head; 
and now that I am once again on our own good soil I’d ride to Scotland, 
had I a mind to it." 

"So be it then," the Admiral agreed. "But ’tis my belief that you 
misunderstood what the fellow said, and will be on a wild goose 
chase. For my part I shall cast a wider net by taking the measures I 
have outlined. But I wish you fortune, and if you catch your m an 
the five hundred guineas I intend to offer shall be yours." 
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'‘Thanks, Sir!*' cried Roger. “If my instinct proves as good as my 
enemy's I'll hope to claim it. Though, even if I'm right. I'll have but 
an outside chance of catching him. He has well over two hours' start, 
and the only way I can hope to make that up is with your assistance." 

“How so?" 

“In aiding me to obtain all possible facilities on my journey. I pray 
you write me a note giving me priority at ah posting-houses for 
remounts and the like; and add a line enabling me to call for assistance 
in attempting his capture." 

The Admiral moved quickly over to Lady Marie’s secretaire, took 
quill and paper, and wrote: 

To all whom it may concern. 

The hearer of this is Mr, Roger Brook, ani he rides upon His 
Majesty* s business. Every possible aid that he may require is to be 
rendered to him. In the event of his calling for assistance to secure the 
person of a French agent for detention and examination such assistance 
is to be afforded him without question, 

Christopher Brook, 
Rear-Admiral, Channel Squadron, 

Roger thrust the paper into his pocket, kissed his mother fondly 
and, followed by his father, hurried from the room. 

Outside the front door Jim Button was walking the mare up and 
down. As they came out, he cried: 

“The chestnut be gone from the stable. Sir. That varmint must 
have took 'e." 

“God rot his guts!" bellowed the Admiral; and Roger remembered 
then that, as he struggled back to consciousness, he had heard his 
attacker lead a horse out into the yard. 

“He be no good picker," Jim Went on. “The chestnut be overdue 
for shoeing. He'll not get five miles afore a shoe comes loose; or my 
name's not Jim Button." 

“A thousand thanks for such good tidings, Jim," cried Roger, as 
he mounted. Then, with a shout of good-bye to his father, he turned 
the mare and cantered through the already open gates on his way to 
London. 

Trotting up the lane he turned left at the church and out of the 
town towards Boldre. The hamlet was only two miles away and he 
reached it m under ten minutes. Pulling up outside the smithy, without 
dismounting, he hammered with his crop upon the door. It was now 
close on ten o’clock and the smith was in bed asleep. Roused by 
Roger’s shouts he opened an upper window and thrust out a head 
crowned by a white, tasselled nightcap. But Roger's swift inquiry 
drew a blank; no traveller had halted there to have a chestnut shod 
within the past two hours. 

Ten minutes later he galloped into Brockenhurst and knocked 
up the smithy there; but with the same result. 
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Between Brockenhurst and Lyndhurst he made splendid going 
through the lovely stretch of forest, but he was now wondering if his 
father had not been right, and that he had set out on a wild goose 
chase. If Jim was correct about the chestnut the horse should have cast 
a shoe before this. Roger had to confess to himself that his guess had 
been a long shot. In the cold light of reason it was much more probable 
that his unknown enemy would endeavour to slip back to France. In 
that case there was still a chance that the Admirars net might close 
upon him at one of the ports. On the other hand, so astute a rogue 
might well have prepared his retreat beforehand, and already be well 
out to sea in some smuggler's lugger that had been waiting to carry 
him home. Again, having secured the letter, there was no urgent reason 
why he should hurry back. He might consider discretion the better 
part of valour, and decide to go into hiding for a time, then make the 
crossing when the hue and cry had died down. It would be easy for a 
Frenchman to lie low for weeks in the foreign quarter of a great sea- 
port like Southampton without the least risk of discovery. 

Yet Roger was absolutely positive that he had heard aright, and 
that, somehow, his attacker planned to coUect the reward next morning. 
If that were so there was only one place that he could do it, and that 
was at the French Embassy in London. 

At twenty minutes to eleven Roger cantered into Lyndhurst. 
With a catch of the breath he saw that there was still a light behind the 
curtains of the blacksmith's upstairs window. It might have been any 
belated traveller who had kept him up, but the augury seemed good, 
and so it proved. 

Roger had no sooner attracted the smith's attention and put his 
question, than the man replied: 

"Yes, Master. I re-shod the off-fore of a chestnut and looked to his 
other shoes for a foreign gentleman not an hour back." 

"Can you describe him?" cried Roger. 

"He were a tall chap, wearing a long riding-coat and a fiat-crowned 
steeple hat." 

"But his face?" 

"Ah, I'd not swear to that. He kept hisself well in the shadow. But 
he were clean shaven, and somewhat pasty looking. Seeing he were a 
furriner it crossed me mind that he'd maybe landed only a few hours 
back, and bin down with the sea-sickness in yesterday's storm," 

"His age?" 

"On the youngish side. Maybe thirty, but not more." 

"Did he say where he was going?" 

"Nay. His English were poor. He spoke little and not a word of 
that." 

"How long since he left here?" 

"Three-quarters of an hour." 

"Thanks," shouted Roger, and wheeling his mare, he sped out of 
the town along the road to Totton. 

It Was his, man without a doubt. Moreover, his prospects of over- 
taking him were far bkter than he had ever dared to hope. It could 
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not have taken over two hours for his enemy to reach Lyndhurst and 
have his horse reshod; he must have halted on the way, either at 
Lyi^gton or Brockenhurst, to take a meal at one of the inns before 
setting out for London. That argued his complete confidence that he 
would elude any hue and cry that might be raised after him by making 
for the capital instead of one of the ports. He could not have known, 
either, that Roger's father would return so soon and release him, and 
probably thought that his victim would remain trussed in the stable 
until someone found him in the morning. All the odds Were now that, 
without the least suspicion that he was being pursued, the Frenchman 
was riding on at quite a moderate pace. And he was only three quarters 
of an hour ahead. His heart high with elation, Roger spurred on his 
mare, and rode all out along the springy turf that bordered the road 
across the more open part of the forest, east of Lyndhurst. 

He reached Totton a quarter of an hour before midnight and flung 
himself off his steaming mount in the yard of the posting-house. The 
night ostler told him that the traveller for whom he inquired had 
changed horses there half an hour earlier. His description of the 
Frenchman was as vague as that of the smith. He could oiSiy remember 
that he had been tall and sickly looking. But Roger felt it pointless 
to waste time in pressing for details. He had enough to go on and felt 
certain now that his enemy was one of M. de Crosne*s agents, and that 
he would not know him even if he saw him. How de Crosne, or his 
man, had known that the home of the Englishman they were pursuing 
was at Lymington remained a mystery over which Roger continued to 
puzzle his wits in vam; and, had he needed any added incentive to 
overtake his enemy the prospect of solving the problem would have 
provided it. But he needed none. Having had his saddle transferred 
to a mettlesome grey from the posting-stables, he left the address to 
which his own mare was to be returned, and pushed on. 

In his first stage he had covered fourteen miles; his next, to Win- 
chester, was fifteen. At first the road ran up and down a series of 
switchback hUls then through flatfish farm country. The Weather had 
cleared and the September moon had risen above the trees. The grey 
proved a good steed and Roger was in no mood to spare him. He was 
fond of horses but fonder of his country and he was now determined to 
catch his man, even if he had to kill several of his mounts under l^. 
Just before one in the morning he rode over the chalk hills into 
Winchester. 

At the Black Swan he inijuired again. His man had changed horses 
there and trotted out of the yard only ten minutes before Ins arrival. 
While his saddle was being changed from the exhausted grey to a bay 
mare he took stock of the situation. He had little doubt now th?it he 
coifld catch his xmsuspecting enemy on the next lap; but it was as 
good as certain that the Frenchman would be armed. Jim had put a 
pair of pistols into Roger's holsters as a normal precaution against his 
encormtering' a highwayman; and he was not afraid to face any man 
in a fight. But in tins case if he came off Worst it was not only hims^, 
but his country, that would be the loser. He positively dared not risk 
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being left wounded in a ditch while his enemy got clean away with the 
letter. In consequence, he decided that the time had now come when 
he must make use of his father’s warrant. Winchester was a garrison 
town so he felt that there would be no difficulty in securing military 
aid there. 

Mounting the bay he rode at a quick trot to the barracks of the 
Hampshire Regiment. The sentry at its gate called the Sergeant of the 
guard. The Sergeant said that he thought some of the officers were 
still up, and, having handed his mount over to an orderly, Roger 
hurried with him to the mess. 

After an infuriating wait of five minutes in the hall a heavily- 
moustached Captain, who was half-seas-over, came out to see him. 
Roger did not mince matters. Politely but swiftly he stated his business, 
produced his Warrant, and requested that a moimted escort should be 
furnished for him with the minimum possible delay. 

The Captain sobered up at once, and said: ''This is an infantry 
barracks, so normally I’d only be able to help you by asking some of 
the officers to turn out with their grooms. But ’tis your good fortune 
that we’ve been on manoeuvres recently, and a squadron of Dragoons 
are quartered here as our guests. Have the goodness to wait here a few 
moments and I’ll fetch one of their officers. He is having the devil's 
own luck at the cards to-night, so you’ll be doing us a favour. Sir, 
if you’ll relieve us of him and prevent his further inroads on our pockets” 

Again Roger had to submit to seeing a few more precious moments 
slip away. Then one of the big double doors of the ante-room opened 
again and the Captain returned, accompanied by a thick-set, red- 
faced young man with a crop of ginger curls. To Roger’s amazement he 
found himself face to face with his old enemy of Sherborne days, 
George Gunston. 

Recognition was mutual for, at that second, Gunston cried: “Why, 
damn my soul! If it isn't Bookworm Brook!” 

Roger flushed slightly and replied: “I have no time for exchanging 
complinaents, but if you have a mind to it I will find plenty later on 
at any time and place you may suggest.” 

“I see that you are already acquainted,” murmured the Captain, 
a trifle uneasily. 

“By God! The fellow’s challenging me!” exploded Gunston, going 
redder in the face than ever. 

“Not at the moment," said Roger sharply. “The Captain, here, 
will have told you what's afoot. I am on the King's service and require 
a troop of horse to accompany me instantly. I pray you, Mr. Gunston, 
let our personal prejudices lie dormant for this night, at least; and 
give me your aid without demur.” 

“0n the King's service,” muttered Gunston, bringing his heels 
together with a click and bowing. “So be it, Mr, Brook. Be pleased to 
come with me.” 

Much as Roger disliked Gunston he had to admit that he was a 
goo^ officer. Within twelve minutes he had his troop of Dragoons 
roused from their sle^fep, out of their barrack room and mounted. He 
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gave a sharp word of command and, with Roger beside him, wheeled 
his horse. With the clatter of hooves and the jingling of sabres behind 
them, they trotted out of the barrack gates and took the London road. 

Roger reckoned that his enforced delay to secure an escort had cost 
him a little over twenty minutes, so his enemy now had half an hour’s 
lead over him again; but he thought that with luck they might catch 
up with him before he reached Alton. 

The road ahead lay through water meadows, and on their right 
meandered the river Itchin, in which Roger’s father had occasionally 
taken him, while stiU a boy, to fish for the wily brown trout. 

For the first mile or so they held their pace while Roger satisfied 
Gunston’s curiosity as briefly as he decently could. Then, when he 
had described the foreigner that he was endeavouring to catch, Gunston 
shouted an order and the whole troop settled down to get the best out 
of their chargers. 

For ten miles they rode hard, without exchanging a word, and, 
going at a steady canter, mounted the long slope that lies some way 
to the south of Alton. As they breasted its crest a mile of open country 
lay before them. Simultaneously Roger and George caught sight of a 
solitary horseman walking his horse half a mile ahead. The bright 
moonlight showed quite plainly that he was the man they were after. 
Even at that distance they could make out the lankiness of his figure, 
the heavy collared riding-coat and his truncated, steeple-crowned hat. 

Having visualised just such a situation, Roger had intended that 
the troop should reduce its pace to a trot; ride up alongside the un- 
suspecting Frenchman as though about to pass him, halt, wheel and 
surround him; thus taking him prisoner before he even had a chance to 
attempt to escape. 

But Lieutenant George Gunston had very different ideas. With the 
instinct of a bom fox-hunting squire he instantly rowelled his horse 
and gave vent to a loud: 'Tally ho! Tally ho! Tally hoi” 

Taken completely by surprise Roger could only choke back his 
fury. His mount automatically leapt forward beside its companion, 
while the whole troop of Dragoons followed their excited officer with 
wild shouts of enthusiasm and glee. 

The man ahead turned to throw one glance over his shoulder, then 
set spurs to his horse. The hunt was up, and there was nothing that 
Roger could do about it now but to crouch low over his mare’s neck 
and attempt, with the rest, to ride down his quarry. 

As he had foreseen the attempt was a failure. The Frenchman had 
too good a lead, and the road now sloped down towards some beech- 
wopds. Urging his steed on to the grass at the side of the road he 
veered off to the right at a gallop and, a few minutes later, was lost to 
sight in the deep shadow of the woods. 

After their ten miles at a pressing pace, and final mile-long burst 
of speed, the horses were now badly winded; and, as they reached the 
valley bottom where the thick beechwoods came right up to both sides 
of the road, Gunston threw up his hand to halt his men. Then, as the 
sweating horses stumbled to a standstill, he called in an aggrieved tone 
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to Roger: 'Tamme! The Frog has cheated us of our sport. He's gone 
to earth!" 

“And whose fault is that?" snarled Roger, white with rage. "You 
besotted oaf! What the hell did you expect, having given him ten 
minutes' warning?" 

“Hey!" Gunston bellowed back. “King's business or no. I'll not 
have anyone hold such language to me. I take you up in earnest now 
on your invitation to meet you at another time and place." 

Roger's lip curled. “That suits me well. I've a long score to settle 
with you that I've not forgot. And God help you if you cannot use a 
sword or pistol better than you do your head." 

“We'h see about that," Gunston snapped. “Send me your seconds 
when your business in town is done; and I'll show you that I can use 
either as weU as I do my fists. But since you are in command here at 
the moment, what are your wishes now that we have lost our man?" 

“Please to remain here with your men, and have them scour the 
woods till dawn," Roger replied coldly. “I fear the odds are now very 
great against your making a find, but should you catch him take instant 
action to secure the document that be carries before he can destroy 
it; then bring him on to London. As I act under Naval orders 'twould 
be best if you deliver him and the paper to the Admiralty. I shall ride 
on alone, and if I have no luck, I will call there later in the day to learn 
if there is news of you." 

Swivelling his mare, Roger flogged the poor brute into a trot and 
rode on into Alton. Already, while galloping at a breakneck speed 
after the vanishing Frenchman, he had decided that if, through 
Gunston's folly, he lost his quarry, the best course would be for him 
to ride on as fast as possible. It was certain that his man would lie 
up in the woods for a bit before venturing back on to the road, so by 
passing him while he hid and getting to the capital first there was 
stiU a chance that he might be headed off before he could reach the 
French Embassy. 

At Alton Roger changed his exhausted mare for another bay and 
continued on, now through flattish country, towards Famham. The 
middle of the stage was about half-way between Lymington and 
London and he was already feelmg the strain. Yet he dared not let 
up for a moment. He had never been to London and hhd no connections 
there upon whom he could call at a moment's notice. If his last card 
was to be of any value careful arrangements would have to be made 
for the playing of it and, as he would have to appeal for help to strangers, 
that would take time. He did not even know where the French Embassy 
was situated; and his man, now thoroughly alarmed, would probably 
approach it by a circuitous route, so he reckoned that if an effective 
ambush was to be organised he must reach the capital at least an 
hour ahead of his quarry. 

He got to Famham at three-thirty, changed his horse again and 
cantered up the slope on to the Hog's Back. The road now ran along 
the crest of a high ridge and the sinking moon lit a weird and splendid 
panorama of pine forests stretching away into the distance. But he 
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had no eyes for it and swaying automatically with his mount pressed 
on to Guildford. 

As his horse walked him up the steep high street of the old city 
he decided that, having covered two-thirds of his journey, he must rest 
for a while, at least. While his saddle was being changed to a piebald 
in the yard of the White Hart, he went inside and asked the serving 
man to bring him some coffee laced with rum. It seemed days ago since 
he had woken on the barque that morning, but he was thankful now 
that he had slept on till eleven o'clock. He was not feeling the least 
tired mentally, but his back and thighs were protesting strongly at the 
strain his sixty-mile ride had put upon them. 

It was a quarter to five by the time he had drunk his coffee and two 
minutes later he was on his way to Cobham. To his intense annoyance 
the piebald proved an awkward brute, being one of those mounts that 
always seem reluctant to break cleanly from a trot to a canter and vice 
versa. The jolting he received during the ten-mile stretch took it out 
of him more than his hard ride with Gunston over a longer distance had 
done; and he was much relieved when he was able to change it at 
Cobham for the fourth bay that he had ridden that night. 

The Ladies' Mile on to Esher offered him a good clear gallop, 
but by the time he reached Kingston he felt terribly done. There, 
he changed horses for the last time and set out on the final eleven-mile 
stage. His mount was a good one but he was no longer capable of 
getting the best out of it. Yet he continued to do his damnedest. 

He knew that his enemy had ridden at leisure for the first half of 
the journey and so must be m much better shape than himself. The 
odds were that within half an hour of talking to the woods the French- 
man would have regained the road and was now riding aU out behind 
him. He had thought of endeavouring to prevent him being furnished 
with relays, but to do so would have meant stopping at each posting- 
house while somebody in authority was foimd to whom he could show 
his father's warrant, and he had decided that he dared not. risk such 
a series of delays. 

As dawn broke he was riding at a slow trot over Putney Heath, 
then he walked his horse down the slope towards the bridge, crossed 
the Thames, and began to trot again through the village of Fulham, 
Nerving himself to a last efiort he cantered up the slope beyond 
Knightsbridge and pulled up at the toHgate on Hyde Park Comer, at 
eight o'clock. 

Having inquired his way to Queen Anne's Gate, he trotted the last 
half-mile past Buckingham House and through St. James's Park, to 
rein in and almost fall from his saddle in front of Mr. Gilbert Maxwell's 
house. 

His ring at the door was answered by a smooth-faced servant in 
plain livery, to whom he said that he must see Mr. Maxwell immediately, 
on a most urgent matter. 

‘T am sorry. Sir," the man answered, "but Mr. Maxwell has 
already gone out.'* - 
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This was the one thing that Roger had not foreseen, and it came 
as a desperate blow. 

“Where can I find him” he gasped. “I come on the King's business, 
and 'twill not wait.” 

The servant shook his head regretfully. “Mr. Maxwell never leaves 
word where he is to be found when he walks abroad.” 

“How soon will he be back?” 

“That is more than I can say. Sir. But if you care to leave your 
name, or write to him ” 

“I tell you my business is of most desperate urgency,” Roger cried, 
“and the day would be gone before a letter could be delivered.” 

“Oh, no. Sir,” the man replied blandly. “If you care to enter and 
write your letter here, I can promise you that it will reach him with 
very httle delay.” 

Roger was in no state to ponder this paradox and assess its meaning. 
Instead he stood leaning against the iron railing for a moment, 
frantically searching his mind for some other source where he might 
secure the urgent help he needed. Suddenly he had an inspiration, 
and^sked: “’V^ere is Amesbury House?” 

“In Arlington Street, Sir. Just off Piccadilly. You have but to ride 
north across the Park and you will come to it.” 

“I pray you help me to my horse.” 

The man obliged and Roger trotted across Birdcage Walk towards 
St. James's Palace. As he chd so it crossed his mind that perhaps, 
after aU, Mr. Gilbert Maxwell was at home but, owing to the highly 
secret nature of his work, made it a rule never to reveal himself to anyone 
If so, a note left for him might have produced the required action in 
time to be effective; but that was only speculation, and Roger's need 
was too urgent for him to consider turning back now that he had 
thought of another possibility. 

Outside the Palace he inquired again, of a man in a cocked' hat, 
for the exact situation of Amesbury House, and, on learning it, pushed 
on up St. James's Street. Having turned left near its top end another 
moment brought him into the courtyard of the great mansion he was 
seeking. 

Flinging himself off his horse he stumbled up the steps and shouted 
to the liveried footman on the door: “Lord Edward Fitz-Deverel! Is he 
at home?” 

“Why, yes. Sir,” replied the astonished servant. “But His Lordship 
is not 5ret risen.” 

“No matter! Take me to him!” panted Roger. 

His dishevelled state and bandaged head now proved a talisman. 
The footman was sensible enough to see that this was no time to stand 
on ceremony. Acting with an initiative that no French servant would 
have dared to show, he grabbed Roger by the arm and hurried him 
up the broad marble staircase, then along a corridor to a heavily- 
carved door. Banging on it with Ms fists, he cried: “My Lord! There's a 
gentleman here who has travelled in great haste to see you.” 
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''Let him come in then/' called a voice; and, throwing open the 
door, Roger staggered forward towards Droopy Ned. 

Droopy did not seem to have grown any older. He still had the 
curiously ageless look of a young man old before his time. He was 
dressed in a magnificent flowing robe of Indian silk and wore a turban 
round his head. With his feet stretched out before him, he reclined at 
ease on a gilded chaise-longue while toying with a breakfast tray set 
on a low table at his side. 

As his pale blue eyes fell on Roger, he said languidly; '"Egad, Sir! 
You seem in a plaguey hurry. Who are you? I seem to know your 
face." 

Collapsing in a chair, Roger grinned at him. "We last met on 
leaving Sherborne. You told me then to call upon you if ever I needed 
assistance and, by God, if ever any man needed it, I need it now." 

“Why! Strap me, if it's not young Roger Brook!" Droopy grinned 
back. “And I'll honour the pledge wfllingly. If you need a poor sword 
or a fat purse, either are at your service." 

In five minutes Roger had given the salient points in the affair 
that concerned him so desperately. Droopy's quick brain seemed to 
leap ahead of the tale at almost every stage; and, well before it was 
done, the languid fop had given place to the man of action. Throwing 
off his robe and turban he began to puU on his outdoor clothes; then 
he took two long strides to the door and hollaed for his servants. 

One he sent to order bis coach, another to collect four footmen 
armed with pistols to accompany him, and a third to request his father 
to ask an audience of Mr. Pitt for him at noon. 

As they ran off to execute his orders Jxe hastily completed his 
dressing, then fetched a decanter of some foreign cordial from a bureau 
and made Roger swallow a couple of glasses of it. The liquor revived 
him wonderfully and when, a few minutes later, they ran downstairs 
he felt that, if put to it, he co^d yet have ridden another stage. 
Within a quarter of an hour of his having reached Amesbury House, 
they were in the coach and off, with two armed footmen on the box 
and another two inside the vehicle with them. 

“Whither are we going?" Roger asked, as the coach trundled across 
Piccadilly. 

“To Portland Place," replied Droopy. “ 'Tis in that fine new 
thoroughfare that the French Embassy is situated." 

Ten minutes later they were driving up the beautiful broad street, 
with open country at the far end of it. 

“How do you plan to take him? inquired Roger, thrusting has 
head out of the window. But this time he had no need to be appre- 
hensive. 

“We'U lie in wait for him in front of the house next to the Embassy," 
Droopy said, pulling him back by the skirt of his coat. I Jl send two of 
my men round to the back entrance lest, perchance, he elects to 
attempt getting in that way. Should he do so one of them can hold 
him covered with a pistol, while t'other. comes roxmd^ to fetch us. 
From your description of his figure and dress 'tis impossible that they 
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should fail to recognise him. Henry and Thomas, here, shall take the 
back of the house while James and John remain on the boot to render 
us assistance should we need it. I will give all of them their instructions; 
since you must not show yourself, lest he recognise you, even from a 
distance, and gallop off once more.'" 

** Tis well planned,'' Roger a^eed. "But he'll not recognise me, 
for I've never been face to face with the fellow, except in the dark." 

"Of that, you cannot be certain," Droopy remarked shrewdly. 
"In any event, 'tis wisest that you should remain in a comer of the 
coach and not emerge until I give the word." 

The dispositions were soon made, and they settled down to wait. 
Excited and overwrought as he was, Roger soon found his head 
nodding and, after sitting still for ten minutes, he was sound asleep. 

Over an hour and a half elapsed, and when one of the footmen 
rapped sharply on the roof of the coach Roger did not hear him. 
Droopy peered out of the window and watched a thin, lanky figure 
come ric^g up the street. He waited patiently until the man had 
dismounted and stood in the road some ten paces away. Then he 
shook Roger awake, thrust a pistol into his hand and, levelling his 
oWn, sprang out of the coach. 

At the sound the horseman turned, started, and made a move as 
though to dash for the doorway of the Embassy; but he knew that it 
was too far off for him to reach it. He had seen instantly that he was 
covered by the two footmen on the boot of the coach as well as by 
Droopy, and he heard the latter shout in French: 

"Stand! In the King's name! One move and I shoot to kiU!" 

Shaking the sleep from his eyes, Roger sprang into the road beside 
Droopy, and found himself staring into the pale, corpsedike face of 
Joseph Fouch6. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

WARRANT FOR EXTRADITION 

"How positively extraordinary that I should have clean forgot all 
about that man," said Roger, some quarter of an hour later, as the 
coach rumbled south toward Downing Street. "That strange, colourless 
personality of his had left no impression on ihy mind; yet when I 
was searching my memory last night I should have recalled him, seeing 
that he is the only man in all France to whom I gave not only my 
father's name and my own but also the place where lay my home. 
'Tis amazing, too, that he should haVe carried them in his memory 
for close on four years." 

"Nay, 'tis not so amazing m view of what he said," Droopy Ned 
replied in his careless drawl. "It seems he prides himself on his 
astuteness as an amateur in detection, and a fine memory is an 
essential requisite for that. The name, too, of a foreign Admiral would 
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be apt to stick in any man's mind more readily than that of one of his 
own countrymen. 'Tis little wonder that on seeing the notice about 
you on the docks at St. Malo he recalled you, and decided to gamble 
the price of a return fare on the packet to Southampton against the 
earning of so handsome a reward." 

Roger nodded. "Yes, the five himdred louis offered for the letter 
wbuld mean a lot to a poor school teacher, and as his pupils have 
not yet assembled for the autumn session, he no doubt felt that even if 
the venture failed 'twould prove a pleasant diversion before returning 
to his dreary work. I wonder though that a man so fond of intrigue 
does not take up something else." 

"He will. Believe me, Roger, that pale, sickly-looking fellow has 
prodigious strength of character concealed beneath his corpse-hke 
countenance. I'll swear to that, or I'm no judge of men. 'Tis the very 
colourlessness of his personality that wiH make him both powerful 
and dangerous. Did'st notice that he would not look us in the eye. 
That was not shame, nor fright, nor modesty. 'Twas because he was 
determined to hide from us the ambition that consumes him inwardly 
and his fury at our having thwarted him." 

"Yet he spoke me fair enough. An apology was the last thing I 
expected; but he vowed that he'd meant me no harm personally 
and was tempted to the venture only on account of the reward." 

"And, like a softy, you repaid him royally for it," laughed Droopy. 
"Instead of clapping him in jug for the assault upon you, and for 
stealing your father's horse, you let him go. Yet should you ever meet 
Monsieur Joseph Fouch 6 again I vow your generosity will avail you 
nothing. That man would strangle his own mother, and crave her 
pardon while accomplishing the act from a fixed conviction that a 
soft answer ever tumeth away wrath." 

"Ah, well!" Roger shrugged. "We have the document intact. 'Tis 
that alone that matters," 

Yet he had made a terrible enemy, and in later years was often to 
recall Droopy's shrewd judgment; since Joseph Fouche, his pale hands 
dripping with the blood he had shed during the Terror, was to emerge 
from it as the dreaded Chief of the Secret Police under the Consulate; 
and, having served and betrayed many masters, was to become in 
due course millio naire, Minister and Duke of Otranto, the most 
unscrupulous, hated and feared of all Napoleon's servants. 

* ♦ « ♦ * 

On their aniving at No. 10, Downiag Street, a secretary confirmed 
that Mr. Pitt had agreed to the Marquess of Amesbury's request that 
he would receive Lord Edward at noon; but they were ^ little early for 
the appointment, and were taken through to wait in the back portion 
of the long, narrow hall. Then, presently, the secretary led them up 
to the front room on the first floor, which Mr. Pitt used as his office. 

Droopy introduced Roger, who pleaded his overnight journey as 
excuse for appearing in such a dirty and dishevelled condition and, 
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while doing so, took swift stock 'of the remarkable man to whom 
at the age of twenty-four King George III had entrusted the destinies 
of Britain. 

He was taller than Roger had expected, and dressed in a high- 
collared coat the top button only of which was fastened, so that the 
filmy lace of his shirt showed above and below it. His fair hair was 
brushed back from his high forehead, his mouth was sensitive and his 
almond-shaped eyes were grave; his long oval face already showed the 
cares of ofBice and his manner seemed a little awkward. On the table 
in front of him stood a decanter of port and some glasses, from one 
of which he was already drinking. With shy abruptness he invited 
them to join him, and, when they had poured two glasses, asked 
their business. 

Without a word Roger produced the letter and laid it before him. 

Having read it the Prime Minister said: “I like the directness of 
your methods, Mr. Brook. How did you come by this, and what do you 
know concerning its contents? TeU me ever3d:hing you can. In a 
matter of such gravity my time is yours.'* 

Roger then told his tale and, afterwards, spent a further half-hour 
answering a series of shrewd questions fired at him by Mr. Pitt, who 
was now pacing restlessly about the room holding his glass in one 
hand and swinging the decanter in the other. 

At length he returned to his chair and said with a smile: '"How old 
are you, Mr. Brook?" 

"I shall be twenty in January, Sir." 

Mr. Pitt nodded. "That is but a little more than a year younger 
than I was when I first created some stir in Parliament. I mention 
this so you may know that I am not one who considers that good 
counsel can come only from old age, and that I shall give a certain 
weight to your opinion. What would you do were you in my place?" 

Roger did not hesitate, but accepted the honour done him as he 
was meant to do. He said firmly: "I see only one thing for it, Sir. If 
you wish to avert a war that may well prove disastrous to Britain later, 
you must risk one now. Tis my conviction that if challenged at the 
present juncture the French will not dare to fight; but, if they are once 
- allowed to gain control of the Dutch ports and the wealth of the United 
Provinces, 'twill be a very different matter." 

"You opinion marches with my own, Mr. Brook," the Prime 
Minister declared. "I am not altogether uninformed regarding the 
state of affairs in the United Provinces, and they have given me con- 
siderable concern for some time. Of this devilish French plot, of which 
you have brought us such timely warning, I confess I was in complete 
ignorance. Yet I now see many pointers to it, of which I have hitherto 
failed to recognise the significance. Sir James Harris, our Minister^t The 
Hague, has twice returned to London for special consultations with 
the Cabinet, and he has repeatedly urged upon me the necessity for 
an alliance with Prussia to check the ambitious designs of the French 
in the Dutch Netherlands. Unfortunately, the old King of Prussia, 
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wto died last year, rejected my overtures to that end; but the new 
King, his nephew, seems more amenable.” 

Mr. Pitt paused to swallow another swig of port, then went on: 
"KingFrederick-William II is brother to the Stadtholder’s wife, and he 
inost strongly resents the insolence of tl^ese Dutch Republicans to his 
sister and her husband. He has even mobilised an army of thirty 
thousand men under the Duke of Brunswick on the Dutch border in 
an attempt to overawe them without bloodshed; yet further he does not 
seem prepared to go. If, by sending him information of this French 
conspiracy, we could induce him to march in, half our battle would be 
already won. And ’tis that which I intend to do. I shall despatch a 
courier by fast ship to-night with letters to both Sir James and the 
Duke. The one, I know, will do his utmost to check the French designs; 
with regard to the other, we can only hope that he will realise the 
necessity for prompt action.” 

To Roger's surprise, and somewhat to his consternation. Droopy 
Ned suddenly said: "Permit me to propose. Sir, that Mr. Brook should 
be your messenger. He knows the ins and outs of this affair better 
than any other man, and might well turn the balance in our favour 
with His Grace of Brunswick.” 

‘T thank you. Lord Edward, 'tis an admirable thought,” replied 
the Prime Minister; then he swung round on Roger: “May I count upon 
you for this mission, Mr. Brook?” 

Roger had passed through a week of trial that would have lasted 
most men a lifetime, but he did not hesitate in his reply: “I am His 
Majesty’s loyal servant. Sir; and yours.” 

Mr. Pitt smiled. " 'Twas well said, seeing the ordeals you have 
survived so recently, and you merit all your coimtry’s gratitude.” 

He helped himself to another glass of port, stood up and Went on 
slowly: "Our course is set then. 'Tis monstrous hard that after having 
used my utmost ingenuity for near four years to preserve the peace of 
Europe, and in the meantime once again built up Britain's prosperity, 
that I should now be called on to invite a war. Yet there is clearly no 
alternative. I will have despatches ready for^ou by eight o’clock this 
evening and make all arrangements for your journey. I pray to God 
that He may aid you to persuade the Prussians to act in this mergency; 
but, meanwhile. We will take our measures here. If Prussia acts not 
with us, England will act alone. I intend this day to give orders for 
the mobilisation of the British Fleet.” 

***** 

Late that evening Roger went aboard a frigate that was lying off 
Gravesend, and sailed in her on the night-tide. He found himself in the 
extraordinary position of not only carr3mg Mr. Pitt’s despatches but 
with letters of marque recommending him as a person whose opinion 
should be asked and given due weight. A little oyer twenty-four hours 
later he was in The Hague, and having the Britidr Minist^ roused 
from his bed. 
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When Sir James Harris had read the despatches addressed to him 
he exclaimed: ‘Thank God that Mr. Pitt has at last decided to support 
the Stadtholder by force of arms. Tis the policy that I have been urging 
on him through our Foreign Secretary, my Lord Carmarthen, for these 
past two years.*' 

Roger found Sir James extremely well informed, immensely 
competent and, to him personally, kindness itself. They immediately 
took a great liMng to one another and, within two hours of his arrival, 
the Minister asked him to accompany him to an early morning con- 
ference with Baron Goetz, with whose collaboration he had been 
striving to stave off the French domination of the United Provinces. 

That same morning Roger left with Baron Goetz in his travelling 
coach for Munster, the headquarters of the Duke of Brunswick's 
army. There followed forty-eight hours of almost uninterrupted 
conferences at which the Duke consulted with his senior commanders 
and numerous German Princes who were on his staff. Roger played 
little part in these deliberations, but he found his German good 
enough to understand the gist of what was going on and, at times, was 
able to corroborate a point through an interpreter. 

On the 9th of September the Duke acted and launched his army 
into the rebellious provinces. The free companies came out, but 
France did not honour her promise to support them and withdrew 
the Comte de Maillebois, who was replaced by the Rhinegrave von 
Sains. He and his Dutch volunteers proved no match for the well- 
disciplined Prussian army trained by Frederick the Great, and the 
Dutch nobility declared for the Stadtiiolder. 

On the i6th the French Government issued a declaration that it 
would not suffer the Constitution of the United Provinces to be violated, 
and for a few days it looked as if France was going to fight. But Roger 
had learned that at the beginning of the month both de Castries and 
de Segur, refusing to serve under the Archbishop, had resigned; so 
he knew that M. de Rochambeau and the war party no longer had the 
direction of affairs, and his contention that the French were bluffing 
proved correct. ^ 

On the 20th, after an absence of two years, the Stadtholder entered 
The Hague with his friends in triumph and to the plaudits of the great 
mass of the common people. Roger participated in the rejoicings as 
Sir James's guest. On the 28th he returned to London, his mission 
accomplidied. 


♦ ♦ He « 

After having signed the book at No. 10, he spent two hectic nights 
with Droopy Ned, then went down to Lymington. His parents could 
not make enough of him and his father insisted that he must accept 
the five hundred guineas reward for his capture of Joseph Fouch6, 
so he was well in funds. The Admiral also was most averse to his 
seeking any fresh emplojnnent for at least a year. 

On his first morning at home he rode over to seek news of Georgina 
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but there he met with a disappointment. Both Colonel Thursby and 
his lovely daughter proved to be abroad, and the butler told Roger 
that Georgina was now Lady Etheredge, having married Sir Humphrey 
Etheredge some three years before. 

While in London Roger had asked Droopy Ned and another 
gentleman to act for him in the matter of George Gunston, and on the 
loth of October he learned that a meeting had been arranged for 
the 17th. 

The duel took place in a secluded part of St. John*s Wood, and 
Gunston had chosen pistols. Both principals refused all offers of 
mediation on the ground, but agreed that on neither side was the 
offence mortal. Roger put his bullet into George’s shoulder, and George 
neatly nicked Roger’s arm; but neither wound was at all serious. 

Both agreed that honour had been satisfied and, like good English- 
men, promised in front of their seconds to bear no msQice after the 
affair. Three nights later they dined together but the evening was a 
complete frost. Neither of them had a single idea in common and they 
parted disliking one another every bit as cordially as they had before 
their duel. 


« « sK « 

After fulfilling his dinner engagement with George, Roger returned 
home. Four days later he was just about to go out shooting, with his 
father, when the Chief Constable of the district was announced, and 
old Ben said that it was Roger the gentleman had come to see. 

The thought that leapt to Roger’s mind was that it must be in 
connection with the duel. He knew that the edicts against duelling were 
being enforced with considerable rigour, but his ex-adversary had 
assured him when they had dined together that since both their 
Wounds were slight no action would be taken. However, as Gunston 
might lose his commission in the event of an official inquiry, Roger 
was much more concerned for him than for himself, as he went into 
the library to interview his visitor. 

For a few moments they exchanged courteous platitudes, then the 
Chief Constable came to the point and said: “The present is one gf the 
most disagreeable tasks I have ever been called on to perform, Mr. 
Brook. ’Tis for that reason I decided to- Wait upon you myself. It would 
appear that you are but recently returned from France and fell into 
some trouble while in that country?” 

“Yes,” Roger agreed quietly. In the back of his mind he had always 
feared that something of this kind might ^e, but did not feel that 
any good purpose could be served by denying it. 

The Chief Constable hesitated awkwardly. “The fact is, Mr. Brook, 
although it distresses me mightily, I have here a warrant for your 
extradition to face a charge of murder.” 

Roger smiled a little nervously. “ Tis true that I killed a man, but 
’twas the outcome of a duel. I pray you give me a moment to consult 
my father on what course I should pursue in this.” 
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"With pleasure, Mr. Brook. In fact" — the Chief Constable winked 
a knowing brown eye — "if *twould be of any service to you I'll willingly 
forget the matter for twenty-four hours and return to learn, er — your 
decision then." 

" Tis monstrous kind of you," Roger smiled as he left the room, 
"but I would like to speak with my father first." 

When Admiral Brook heard what was afoot he nearly exploded. 
But he agreed with Roger's own view, that the music should be faced 
and an appeal made to Mr. Pitt for his intervention. 

In consequence, Roger surrendered himself there and then; but on 
his appearing before the local justices they immediately accepted bail 
for him, on his father's surety, at the nominal sum of one hundred 
guineas. 

At home once more he immediately wrote a fuU account of his 
meeting with de Caylus and sent it to the Prime Minister. But the days 
that followed were very anxious ones. He knew better than most 
people the relations which now existed in such matters between England 
and France. Ever since the signing of the Commercial Treaty in the 
summer of '86 such warrants for extradition had been promptly 
honoured in both countries. Contrary to immemorial custom, even 
debtors who had fled abroad were now being returned in considerable 
numbers to answer to their creditors; and in a case where murder was 
the charge only the most exceptional circumstances were likely to 
hold up the execution of the warrant. 

On the 30th he received a reply from the Prime Minister's secretary. 
It simply said that Mr. Pitt would be pleased if Mr. Brook would 
wait upon him at No. 10 at 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 4th 
of November. 

The letter could hardly have been more non-committal and, still 
feeling a considerable degree of anxiety, Roger proceeded to London 
on the 2nd. 


♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

The 3rd of November proved to be a sunny autumn day. and that 
afternoon Roger decided to go for a walk in Hyde Park. As he was 
stroUing beside the drive that led towards Kensington Palace his eye 
roved over the handsome equipages in which numerous belles of the 
town were taking an airing. 

Suddenly he caught sight of Georgina, being bowled along behind 
two high-stepping greys. At the same moment she saw him and called 
to her coachman to bring her barouche to a halt beside the railings. 
Leaning out from it, she exclaimed: 

"Why! Roger Brook! Odds hfel Can it in truth be you; or is it a 
ghost I see?" 

"Nay, 'tis indeed myself!" Roger cried. "And prodigious glad I 
am at this chance meeting. Egad! You look more ravishing than ever." 

Her billowing skirt of striped taffeta showing beneath a rich fur 
cloak, and her lovely face aglow from the fresh air, under a great 
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picture hat decked with ostrich feathers, she was indeed a ravishing 
sight. At his words she dropped her black eyes in mock coyness and 
said: “I vow you flatter me, Sir. Yet I had cause to think you had quite 
forgotten me.” 

” 'Tis not so!” he .protested quickly. “I swear to that. I inquired 
for you the first day I was home, and learned that you were then 
abroad. But did you never receive my letter?” 

“Nay!” she cried, with sudden vehemence; her whole manner 
ch anging as she looked him squarely in the face. “Roger, thou art a 
very swine! Not one single line in four whole years have I had from 
thee!” 

“Georgina,” he smiled, “You have not changed one iota, and the 
violent variation of your moods is as bewitching as ever. But I had 
reason for my non-communicativeness, since m the first years I had 
little to tell you that Was to my credit. When can we meet so that I 
may crave pardon for my shortcomings? for I would go on bended knee 
to retrieve my place in your good graces.” 

Her eyelashes fluttered and she pretended to become coy again. 
"I am a wife. Sir; and owe a duty to my husband." 

Roger knew quite well that she was only acting, and he found her 
mummery enchanting. Playing up to it, he said: “Then needs must I 
seek your window, and bring a scaling ladder to it on the next dark 
night." 

Suddenly she sat back and roared with laughter. Then, her dark 
eyes mocldng, she replied: “1 think you are improved and show a 
readier wit than when last we met; and ’twould intrigue me to learn 
what life has made of you. For old time’s s^e I will cancel all my 
engagements this night and give you supper." 

"You will!” he cried eagerly. "Where shall I wait upon you, and 

at what hour?” . 

Putting a finger to her red lips she leaned right out of the barouche, 
and whispered: “Be on the comer of Charles Street and St. Jam^ s 
Square at nine o’clock. I’ll see to it that there is a plain carriage waiting 
there, and ’twill bring you to me." , i. 

Before he could reply she had pulled the stnng attached to her 
coachman's httle finger. Then she waved her muff to Roger and gave 
him a glowing smile. The coach m a n cracked his whip and, as Rog®i^ 
madA a gallant leg, the spanking pair of greys bore Georgina swiftly 


For the next few hours Roger’s thoughts were so foU of ^e 
mysterious assignation he had been given by “ 

took them completely off his anxieties as to what Mr. Pitt might have 
to say to him the following afternoon. _ 

Returning to Amesbury House, where he was staymg 'HUth Droopy, 
he donned the best suit in his new wardrobe, had Droopy s barber do 
his hair, and availed himself of some of Droopy s most exp^ve 
scent. At a quarter to nine, malacca cane in h^d ^d looking ® 
figure as the most exquiate French Marqip who ever graced me 
galleries of Versailles, he took up his position on the comer of &t. 
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James's Square. A few minutes later a closed carriage without arms on 
its door panels drove up, and he got into it. 

At a smart trot the vehicle carried him along to Hyde Park Comer, 
down the vale into Knightsbridge and out to Kensington village. There, 
it turned right and mounted a steep hill, then it entered the private 
grounds of a small villa and drew up before the porch. 

The moment he had stepped out of the carriage and closed its door 
it turned on the gravel sweep and drove away. As he approached the 
porch the door opened to disclose a trim female figure. Recognising the 
girl as Georgina's personal maid at Highcliffe, Roger cried: 

“Why, Jenny! 'Tis good to see you again. How fares it with you?" 

She bobbed him a curtsey. “The better for seeing you, Mr. Brook, 
and weU, considering the hours we keep. Milady awaits you, Sir, if 
you'll be pleased to follow me." 

The girl crossed the hall and ushered him into a room the size of 
which surprised him, seeing the smallness of the house. It was very 
lofty; the far end of it was shut off completely by heavy red curtains 
falling from the ceiling to the floor. Opposite them a cheerful wood fire 
roared in a wide grate. Before it was set a table for two, laid with 
crystal, silver and white napery. On one side of the fireplace there was 
a big generously-cushioned sofa and on it, dressed in a low-cut crimson 
gown that made a perfect foil to her dark beauty, sat Georgina. 

As v'Roger entered she regally extended her hand, on which there 
flashed a huge solitaire diamond, and, bowing low, he kissed it. 

“Come sit by me, and tell me all about yourself," she smiled up at 
him. 

“Nay," he declared as he sank on to the sofa cushions, “ 'Tis the 
privilege of the fair sex to have their innings first; and if I am to conceal 
nothing from you 'twill take all of two hours to relate my story. So let 
us save it till after we have supped. But be pleased to tell me of this 
strange httle house. 'Tis a most agreeable spot, but quite a way from 
the city. Do you live here?" 

“Lud, no!" she ejaculated, “I've a mansion in St. James's Square. 
This is but a pied-a-terre. There is a lovely view, though, from Campden 
Hill, here, and 'tis no great distance from the Metropolis. I come here 
when I am wearied of the madding crowd, and wish to be alone." 

“Only then?" Roger cocked a wicked eyebrow. 

“For shame. Sir! If you let your glances imply such things I shall 
turn you out. 'Twas built by an artist as his studio, and now 'tis mine. 
I paint here when the spirit moves me." 

“That sounds good cover for other amusements," he smiled, un- 
deterred. 

“Indeed, 'tis true. Both Mr. Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
come here to give me lessons, and the rivalry between the two old 
gentlemen is vastly amusing. But, strap me! I do believe. Sir, from the 
impudent look upon your face, tlxat you still question my veracity." 

He made her a mocking little bow. “Madame, 'twould never 
enter my mind to doubt a thing you say. 'Twas only— well, the seclusion 
of the spot, and the mysterious manner in which I was conveyed hither. 
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You must forgive me, if in my poor debased mind I found some 
resemblance to those charming maisons outside Paris, in which the 
French nobles entertain the ladies of the Opera.” 

"Damn you, Roger!^' she laughed. " *Tis true enough, and from 
you I have no desire to conceal it. The paintings are there behind the 
curtain; but the place has other uses. As you well know, I have never 
been a subscriber to the view that the male of the species should alone 
be privileged to indulge in such diversions.” 

"And your husband?” Roger gmned. "Is he then complaisant, 
or is he liable to interfere with my digestion, by leaping in through the 
window with a drawn sword, after supper?” 

‘'Oh, Humphrey!” She shrugged. "His pack of hounds mean more 
to him than his wife. He has a box in Leicestershire, and is there now. 
If he has had a good day's cubbing, he will be dead drunk ere this.” 

"Was it a love match when it started, that has gone cold upon you 
since?,” asked Roger. "Or was it the other thing?” 

"The other thing; although we liked one another well enough, and 
are still good friends.” 

"I thought, though, that you'd vowed you'd take nothing less than 
an Earl,” Roger twitted her; "and he's a mere baronet.” 

Her eyes became^serious. "Fret not over that, my friend. I am but 
twenty-one and have ample time ahead of me. If Humphrey does not 
break his neck over the sticks, the poor fellow will burst himself like a 
rotten barrel, ere long. I'll still be a Duchess before I die. I swear it.” 

"What induced you to marry Sir Humphrey, then?” 

At Roger's question her face changed to a glowing enthusiasm. 

" 'Twas Stillwaters, his place in Surrey. The first moment I set eyes on 
it, I knew I had to have it. 'Twas designed by William Kent. It has 
a terrace a quarter-mile long and a great Palladian portico with 
forty-foot pillars. The house overlooks lawns that slope down to a fine 
lake, and tlxe whole is surrounded by birchwoods. You must come down 
to stay, Roger, and you will fall in love with it just as I did. 'Tis near 
Ripley, and not far from London. Just the right distance for week-end 
parties; and it gives me the perfect setting in which to entertain the 
great world that I have always hankered after.” 

He smiled. "I think I understand; and I see that you have been 
true to your original design. Do you get all the pleasure you anticipated 
from playing the great hostess?” 

"Indeed I do! To stick a mental pin into one statesman's bottom, 
and let another kiss me behind a screen, gives me the greatest satis- 
faction when the plannedintentions behind such acts become apparent,” 

They were silent for a moment, then he said: "Since your husband 
is so wrapped up with country pursuits, how did you manage to drag 
him abroad; or did you go alone?” 

"Lud, no!” she exclaimed with a laugh. " 'Twas to Italy I wmt, 
and had I been unescorted I verily believe those passionate Italians 
would have raped me in the street. As it was I had to have a footman 
sleeping outside my door each night. But Humphrey would have made 
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a poor companion for such a journey. I- travelled with my father, and 
I'd sooner see the sights with him than I would with most men.” 

“You’re monstrous fortunate,” Roger told her. “Or perhaps I 
should say, clever. Since it seems to me you both have your cake and 
eat it.” 

“ 'Tis the art of life to know what one wants and have at it,” 
she smiled. “And if I am any judge, dear Roger, I think from the fine 
figure you now cut, that you have become not altogether inept at that.” 

"If so, I owe more than I can ever repay to you,” he said seriously. 
“You not only made me a man, but by your gift of yourself to me 
showed me what was worth having and what to cast aside. Had things 
been otherwise my first experiences might well have been so sordid as 
to alter my whole outlook.” 

She leaned over and kissed him lightly on the cheek. “ 'Tis good to 
hear that you are fastidious in your loves, and not become a rake. I 
hate a man who turns up the skirts of every wench he meets in a dark 
passage.” 

For a further ten minutes they talked of old times. Then Jenny 
came in with a tray of hot dishes that she put upon a heater, on a side 
table, and left them to help themselves. 

While Roger opened the champagne, Gleorgina served the food, 
then they sat down to supper. 

They ate well but with long pauses between each dish for talking 
over their wine. Halfway through the meal Georgina urged him to 
keep her in suspense no longer about his doings, so he began with their 
parting four years before and his meeting with Dan, the smuggler. 
He told her how he had narrowly escaped both becoming a prisoner in 
the French galleys, and drowning; of his meeting with De Roubec and 
how the Chevalier had swindled him out of her jewels; of old Doctor 
Aristotle Fen41on and their disastrous meeting with Joseph Fouch6; 
of how Athenais had rescued him and he had then become the whipping 
boy of a lawyer’s apprentices; of the L4gers’ kindness to him and his 
hopeless longing for Athenais; of ids employment by the Marquis de 
Rochambeau to go into the matter of the Domaine de St. Hilaire; of 
his becoming the Marquis’s junior secretary and his friendship with the 
Abb6 de P4rigord; of his promotion on the Abbe d’Heury’s death and 
of Ath4nais’s illness; of her love for him and the international intrigues 
of her father; of the appearance of de la Tour d’ Auvergne upon the 
scene and of Ath4nais’s engagement; of his duel with de Caylus and his 
flight with the eloping couple; of his escape from France and the assault 
that Fouch6 had made upon him; of his dasL to London and recovery 
of the letter; of his interview with Mr. Pitf and his mission to the 
United Provinces; of his duel with George Gunston and of his present 
danger of being extradited to France on a Warrant for murder. 

When he had done it was nearly midnight, although Geoigma had 
hardly spoken a word, except from time to time to encourage him to 
go on. So fasdnated was she by his story that they had not even moved, 
and were still sitting over the table. At length, when the tale was 
told, die said: 
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"Thou hast fulfilled all thy promise, Roger. ’Twas a hard, uphill 
road that thou wast forced to tread, but having breasted the hill I 
foresee a great future for thee.” 

He made a grimace. “I pray you may be right; but unless Mr. Pitt 
is prepared to divert the normal course of justice on my behalf I may 
yet find myself handed over to the tender mercies of the French; and 
if that occurs M. de Rochambeau will make it his business to see that I 
die upon a scaffold.” 

“Have no fear,” she smiled. "In view of your services, BiUy Pitt 
could never look in his own mirror again did he refuse to intervene. 
But he is a good and loyal friend, so I have no doubt at all that he will 
' do so without pressing. Even if he did not you have no cause to worry. 
It so chances that the Count d'Adh6mar, who is the French Ambassador 
here, is one of my beaux. I vow that at my request he will get the 
charge against you withdrawn from the French Courts.” 

Roger looked up quickly. "Could you really do that? Mr. Pitt will 
protect me, I am convinced, by staying the execution of the warrant 
here. But if you could get the charge withdrawn in France that would 
be a boon indeed. Twould mean that I could return there as a free 
man, if I wished.” 

"And ’tis your widi to return to France, Roger?” she asked. 

"Why, yes; I'd like to, sometime.” 

"Not now, at once, to rejoin Ath6nais?” 

He shook his head. "Nay, she is married, and to my friend. That is 
over and done with.” 

"Do you miss her very much?” 

"Yes, damnably.” 

"You loved her very deeply, then?” 

"I did indeed. She was wondrous beautiful.” 

"Was she more beautiful than I am, Roger?” 

He smiled. “I would be a most imgracious guest were I to tell you 
so. But I will tell you something else. You have some quality that she 
lacked. Maybe 'tis your vitality, your good-fellowship, your warmth, 
your forthright mind, or maybe, 'tis nought but your infectious laughto:. 

I do not know. Yet there it is. You have some gift, some power, some 
touch, that wO attract men to you long after your beauty fades, and 
Ath4nais has become the pleasant but quite uninteresting mother of a 
grown-up family.” 

“I thee, Roger,” she smiled back. “It seems th^ that thou 
wert in love with her beauty rather than herself; yet that makes no 
diffftrpnr.Pi to the longing one can fed in such a case. Many a poor girl, 
knowing nothing of your mind, is yet destined to suffer the most 
desperate cravings for kind looks from those damnably attractive 
blue eyes of thine. Dost know that thou hast grown monstrous hand- 
some, Roger?” ' « 

“I have no cause to quarrd with my looks, he said slowly; so we 
must make a pretty pair. For if I'll not say that thou art the loveliest 
creature in the world, I'U say that thou hast no rival in the length 
and breadth of Britain.” 
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Georgina stood up. Although the room was still pleasantly warm 
she threw another log on the fire. Then she came round behind him and, 
laying a hand on his shoulder, checked his movement to rise from the 
table. 

For a moment she remained there in silence. Then she began to 
stroke his cheek softly with the tips of her fingers, as she whispered: 
"Yes, thou hast grown monstrous handsome, Roger darling; and 'tis 
pleasant to think that thou doest not find me ill to look upon. Dost 
know that we two are marooned here for the night? That is, unless 
thou hast the wish to undertake a plaguey long walk back to London. 
Thinkest thou that it lies within my power to console thee a little for 
the loss of Ath^nais?" 

« « * * * « 

At four o’clock on the following afternoon Roger was shown into 
Mr. Pitt’s office. The Prime Minister greeted him kindly, offered him a 
glass of port and, when he was seated, said at once: 

"Mr. Brook, I pray you concern yourself no further about this 
warrant for your extradition. I have had it quashed; and would have 
written to tell you so, had I not wished to express my thanks to you 
in person for aU that you have done; and let you have, in confidence, 
the final outcome of the affair in which you were so deeply involved." 

"I am most grateful to you. Sir," Roger murmured, but the Prime 
Minister waved his thanks aside. 

"Sir James Harris wrote Lord Carmarthen of the assistance^you 
gave us on your trip abroad, so I know you to be informed of events in 
the United Provinces up to the end of last month. Since then, 
Amsterdam, the last stronghold of the rebels, surrendered on the loth 
of October, and the French have entirely come to heel. Unable to 
face a war they have suffered the humiliation of being compelled to 
entirely reverse their policy. Last week the Court of Versailles exchanged 
declarations with us, agreeing for the future to sustain the Stadtholder 
in the full rights of his office." 

Roger nodded. "Then there is no longer any fear of a European 
conflagration?" 

"None, I am happy to say; and that is very largely due to Sir James 
Harris and yourself. You I know, be pleased to hear that His 
Majesty is rewarding Sir James for his long and arduous toil on the 
nation’s behalf, by elevating him to the peerage -under the title of 
Baron Malmesbury. As to yourself, your case presents certain cflffi- 
culties, since it is contrary to all practice to confer a public award for 
work of a secret nature. But if I can be of service to you in any way 
you have but to name it." 

Mr. Pitt paused for a moment, then added: "I have no desire to 
pry into your private affairs, but if a gift of money would be of any 
assistance to you ?" 

"I thank you, Sir." Roger smiled. "But my father has recently made 
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me an allowance of three hundred a year, and that is ample for my 
needs.” 

The Prime Minister took a swig of port, and said: "None the less, I 
shall feel aggrieved imless I can do something for you. Surely, now 
that you are returned to England, you intend to take up some career. 
With gifts such as yours you should go far." 

"Ah, there’s the rub. Sir,” Roger replied. “My father set his heart 
upon my entering the Navy, but four years ago I ran away to France 
rather than be sent to sea. I’ve no wish to remain idle, yet those four 
years are now entirely lost to me. I am not trained to an3rthing except 
secretarial work and I’ve no desire to do that all my life. Yet no other 
opening seems to offer.” 

Mr. Pitt stood up, and began to walk about the room, as he asked: 
“What type of work would really hold your interest, and what 
qualifications have you?” 

“I am said to have a flair for languages, Sir. I now speak French as 
well as most Frenchmen and know a little German. I have proved to 
myself that I do not lack for courage or resource and would meet any 
man with either sword or pistol, were I called upon to do so. As to the 
t37pe of work I would prefer, ’tis hard to put a name to it, but I would 
like to retain my independence of action as far as possible, and I’ve a 
strong desire to travel again. But I fear I shall find it monstrous hard 
to launch myself in any manner that will fulfil those wi^es.” 

“I think not,” said young Mr. Pitt, laying a kindly hand on 
Roger’s shoulder. "Consider yourself launched, Mr. Brook. England 
and I have a hundred uses for a man like you.” 
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